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A   HOUSE    DIVIDED. 

The  ceremony  of  "  Speech  Day  "  in  the  public  and  secondary 
schools  seems  to  be  one  of  growing-  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
press  and  has  received  more  notice  this  year  than  ever  before. 
This  is  natural,  as  the  speakers  on  such  occasions  are  usually  men 
at  the  head  of  the  teaching  profession  who  might  be  expected 
to  speak  with  authority  and  with  some  unanimity.  But  though 
their  utterances  are  marked  by  assurance  and,  in  many  cases,  by 
conviction,  they  reveal  a  strange  disquiet  and  lack  of  harmony, 
a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  education  as  it  is  and  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  education  should  be. 

The  dominant  note  may  be  heard  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Wright,  Headmaster  of  Coatbridge  Secondary  School,  Lanark- 
shire :  "  The  present  system  of  education  is  a  relic,  and  a  bad  one. 
It  is  founded  on  the  medieval  system,  which  was  a  system  for 
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making  scholars.  Most  people  now-a-days  are  not  intellectual; 
they  are  practical.  They  want  to  do  and  they  want  to  make." 
By  this  dictum  many  of  the  school  subjects  are  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Arithmetic  is  censured  as  hopelessly  unpractical,  "  a 
juggling  with  figures  "  divorced  from  all  the  needs  and  interests 
of  daily  life.  One  master  would  banish  science  and  modern 
languages  from  the  secondary  school,  another  would  make  a 
bonfire  of  all  text  books.  "  We  want  more  readers  and  we  want 
more  thinkers,"  says  a  third.  Mr.  R.  E.  Roper,  of  the  National 
Council  for  Mental  Hygiene,  declared  that  examinations  were  a 
waste  of  time.  "  I  think  examinations  are  destructive  of  the 
well-being  of  the  growing  human  organism  ...  At  present,  the 
need  for  passing  examinations  to  secure  good  employment  pro- 
duces anxiety  in  teachers,  parents  and  children,  which  results 
in  the  child  working  as  hard  as  it  can  for  as  long  as  it  can.  Under 
such  conditions  examinations  are  a  waste  of  time  and  a  danger, 
and  should  be  scheduled  as  a  dangerous  occupation." 

At  the  Regional  British  Isles  Conference  of  the  New  Education 
Fellowship,  held  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  the  severity  of  the 
discipline  in  some  schools  was  attacked  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hewett, 
a  public  schoolmaster,  who  said  that  force  was  advocated  in 
certain  foreign  countries  and  even  by  extreme  partisans  both  of 
right  and  left  in  England.  "  I  have  been  teaching  in  the  past 
year  in  two  different  schools,  and  in  both  the  method  of  every 
master,  except  myself,  when  he  wishes  to  impose  his  will  on  a 
small  boy  is  to  strike  him.  These  boys  absorb  the  suggestion 
of  force  as  the  legitimate  means  of  enforcing  their  will  upon 
other  people.  If  the  schoolmaster  preaches,  however  earnestly, 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  but  uses  the  methods  of  autocracy,  it  is 
the  latter  that  the  youngsters  will  absorb." 

A  professor  at  one  of  the  modern  universities  surveyed  the 
progress  of  education  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  a  more  de- 
tached and  hopeful  spirit  than  the  majority  of  speakers.  He 
regretted  the  loss  of  individuality  in  teaching  methods  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  own  schoolmasters,  and  attributed  the  change  to 
the  crippling  effect  of  the  examination  system,  a  tyranny  which 
had  not  arisen  in  his  school  days.  The  scholars  then  took  exam- 
inations in  their  stride  and  certainly  did  not  dread  them  as  they 
were  feared  to-day.  He  thought  there  were  signs  that  this 
tyranny  would  pass,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  saw  many  im- 
provements in  education.  The  most  striking  were  the  development 
of  physical  training,  the  growth  of  the  team  spirit,  and  the  advance 
which  had  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  science.  He  recalled  how, 
half  a  century  ago,  in  the  piece  of  dusty  waste  ground  which 
served  as  a  playing  field,  the  boys  amused  themselves  as  best 
they  might,  without  space  or  apparatus  for  football  and  cricket, 
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or  any  organized  game.  Fights  were  frequent,  and  the  chief 
source  of  entertainment  was  a  derelict  engine  which  shared  with 
the  scholars  that  desolate  spot. 

At  the  World  Education  Conference  held  at  Oxford,  resolutions 
were  passed  affirming  the  need  for  raising  the  school-leaving  age, 
better  school  provision  in  rural  areas,  more  widespread  teaching 
of  creative  craft  work  in  schools,  and  the  wider  use  of  radio  and 
films  in  the  promotion  of  world  understanding. 

The  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  Mr.  P.  H.  B.  Lyon,  went  nearer 
perhaps  to  the  root  of  the  matter  than  any  other  speaker  in  his 
summary  of  the  present  position  :  "We  are  often  adjured  to  believe 
that  wisdom  will  not  die  with  us ;  perhaps  we  need  to  remember 
also  that  it  was  not  born  with  us  either.  New  ideas  have  brought 
with  them  much  which  we  welcome  and  long  to  incorporate. 
Slowly,  sometimes  all  too  slowly — we  assimilate  new  knowledge. 
Slowly  we  pour  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles,  which  are  the 
only  Dottles  we  can  use,  praying  that  if  we  pour  slowly  enough 
the  skins  will  stretch  and   not  break." 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

Meeting  held  at  Nottingham,  July  6th,   1935. 

By  the  invitation  of  Mr.  M.  Priestley,  a  meeting  of  the 
Midland  Branch  was  held  at  Nottingham  on  July  6th.  About 
30  members  attended  and  received  their  just  reward  in  a  stimu- 
lating talk  by  Professor  J.  McKenzie,  of  Nottingham,  on  The 
Psychology  of  Behaviour. 

Professor  McKenzie  began  by  saying  that  as  he  was  to  address 
a  meeting  of  people  who  worked  among  the  blind,  he  had  tried 
to  find  something  which  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  them. 
He  had,  however,  failed  to  find  any  book  or  article  of  a  psycho- 
logical nature  which  dealt  specifically  with  blind  people.  More- 
over, he  did  not  remember  having  been  consulted  by  a  blind 
person  during  all  his  professional  career.  Therefore,  he  proposed 
to  speak  on  the  Psychology  of  Behaviour,  since  the  underlying 
principles  were  constant,  whether  a  person  were  in  possession  of 
the  faculty  of  sight  or  not. 

From  his  professional  experience  Professor  McKenzie  quoted 
cases  of  abnormal  behaviour  in  which  patients  had  failed  to 
achieve  intellectual  or  biological  maturity.  This  had  led  to  defence 
reactions,  resulting  in  abnormal  behaviour.  An  instance  was 
given  of  a  patient  who,  being  biologically  immature,  became 
engaged  to  be  married.  In  order  to  avoid  a  marriage  for  which 
she  was  not  ready  a  defence  reaction  was  set  up  which  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  walk. 
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Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  found  himself 
failing  to  carry  out  his  professional  activities.  It  transpired  that 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  was  not  ready  for  the  state, 
so  that  although  he  was  fond  of  the  lady  his  subconscious  mind 
revolted  and  set  up  a  state  of  affairs  which  made  marriage  an 
impossibility. 

Professor  McKenzie  went  on  to  say  that  perhaps  the  thing 
which  might  affect  blind  people  more  was  the  failure  to  achieve 
economic  maturity.  From  the  nature  of  their  handicap  they 
suffered  a  grave  disadvantage.  They  were  probably  qualified  to 
earn  a  living,  had  in  a  sense  achieved  economic  maturity,  but 
owing  to  conditions  outside  their  control  were  unable  to  obtain 
economic  independence  which  was  the  outcome  of  maturity.  That 
was  a  problem  which  those  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
work  must  attempt  to  solve,  for  solved  it  must  be  if  blind  people 
were  to  live  a  full  life. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— II. 

SELECTION  OF   METHOD,   MATERIAL   AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

By    Leonard   Hardcastle. 

I — Specialization,  or  Class  Teaching? 

The  trend  of  modern  methods  in  the  teaching  of  geography 
is  towards  a  unified  continuity  throughout  the  school.  Witness 
the  number  of  complete  series  of  School  Geographies  which  have 
been  put  on  the  market  within  the  last  decade.  Read  a  few  text 
books  on  the  teaching  of  geography,  or  the  Chapters  dealing  with 
the  subject  in  any  of  the  standard  Principles  of  Teachijig,  and 
finally  read  the  section  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  Suggestions 
for  Teachers  and  the  Hadow  Report. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  has  to  be 
answered  is  "  Should  geography  be  taught  by  the  class  teacher  or 
by  the  specialist?  "  In  short,  it  is  the  general  argument  of 
11  Class  Teaching  "  versus  "  Specialization,"  as  applied  to 
geography.     Let  us  consider  the  question  briefly. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  class  teaching  are  : — 
(i)  That  the   class   teacher  can  correlate  any  of  the  subjects  he 

wishes ; 
(2)  The  class  teacher  can  bring  all  his  subjects  together  and  unify 

them  into  a  definite  stage  in  "  the  business  of  living." 
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Those  against  class  teaching  are  : — 
(i)  That  the  class  teacher  cannot  have  a  "  masterly  "  knowledge 
of  every  subject  he  teaches  and  consequently  the  child  is  not 
getting  of  the  best  in  some  particular  lessons ; 

(2)  That  class  teaching  leads  to  "  class  isolation  "  and  a  series  of 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  lessons  at  each  class  move ; 

(3)  This  break  is  very  Upsetting  for  the  children. 

These  last  two  objections  are  sometimes  overcome  by  the 
teacher  moving  up  with  his  class  from  standard  1  to  6.  Poor 
"  Mr.  Teacher,"  he  is  indeed  isolated  !  For  seven  years  he  is  to 
teach  the  same  class  of  children,  and,  poor  children  !  never  to  have 
a  change  of  teacher. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  specialization  are  : — 

(1).  The  specialist  teacher,  with  his  advanced  knowledge  of  his 
subject  can  give  the  child  "  of  the  best  "  ; 

(2)  He  can  make  his  scheme  continuous  and  follow  the  progress 
of  his  scholars  throughout  the  school ; 

(3)  There  being  no  break  in  the  continuity  there  is  no  time  lost 
in  the  child  readjusting  himself  to  a  new  teacher  every  time 
there  is  a  class  move. 

Those  against  are  : — 

(1)  There  is  no  "  class  unity  "  when  teachers  are  changed  for 
different  subjects ; 

(2)  Each  specialist  teacher  considers  his  subject  to  be  the  most 
important,  and  there  is  a  consequent  overburdening  of  the 
child  with  private  study,  or  dire  consequences  if  not  done ; 

(3)  The  specialist  teacher  never  gets  to  know  any  of  his  children 
intimately  as  does  the  class  teacher. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  "  pros  and  cons  "  of  either 
side.  Doubtless  many  will  occur  to  all  readers.  Surely  the  final 
solution  lies  in  a  modification  of  the  two  extremes,  and  there  is 
every  argument  in  favour  of  the  specialization  of  geography. 

In  any  case,  the  decision  either  way  is  a  matter  for  each 
school  to  settle  for  itself.  If  class  teaching  is  the  method  adopted 
then  some  unity  of  scheme  should  be  drawn  Up  and  adhered  to  in 
the  main.  The  unsatisfactory  point  about  this  arrangement,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  teachers,  is  that  it  interferes  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  teacher.  The  answer  to  that  criticism  is,  of  course, 
that  each  teacher  is  only  a  part  of  a  large  unit  and  should  con- 
sider his  work  in  that  light.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  agreed 
to  specialize  the  geography  teaching  (or  any  subject  for  that 
matter)  then  the  specialist  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  schemes 
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independently.  Even  then  there  may  be  some  flaw  in  the  ar- 
rangement, such  as  fitting-  in  the  interchanging  of  lessons,  and 
odd  periods  may  crop  up  in  which  less  interesting  lessons  have 
to  be  given.  Whichever  way  the  matter  is  viewed  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  general  "  give  and  take,"  and  if  a  satisfactory  solution 
can  be  found  then  everything  should  go  smoothly. 

II. — Method. 

We  will  assume  that  specialization  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
that  we  have  a  teacher  responsible  for  the  geography  throughout 
the  school  (we  will  exclude  the  kindergarten).  He  has  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  knows  its  definition  as  "  The 
earth  in  relation  to  man."  He  knows  that  he  is  teaching  it  "  in 
order  to  give  his  children  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live."  He  has  now  to  find  the  answer  to  three  ques- 
tions, (i)  How  is  he  going  to  teach  his  subject?  (2)  How  much 
of  it  is  he  to  teach?  (3)  What  equipment  is  necessary?  These 
questions  are  inextricably  bound  up  one  with  another,  and  not 
everyone  would  agree  to  them  being  put  in  this  order.  A  moment's 
thought,  however,  will  show  that  in  dealing  with  special  children 
the  method  of  teaching  will  largely  govern  the  amount  of  material 
which  can  be  taught.  To  illustrate  this,  we  have  only  to  think 
of  the  days  of  one  relief  map  and  each  child  being  shown  points 
on  it,  one  by  one,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  were  idle, 
as  compared  with  the  modern  use  of  individual  maps,  where  the 
teachers  can  move  quickly  from  child  to  child,  or  refer  to  some 
letter  sign  which  is  easily  recognizable.  Of  course,  this  illustra- 
tion is  partly  bound  up  with  the  question  of  equipment,  but  the 
use  of  right  methods  in  teaching  and  the  using  of  maps  (or  globes) 
results  in  time  for  more  work.  The  selection  of  method  therefore 
is  of  prime  importance. 

There  are  many  excellent  text  books  of  geography  on  the 
market  nowadays,  and  the  selection  of  the  one  most  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  school  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  specialist. 
Some  writers  prefer  one  method,  some  another.  The  late  Dr. 
Wilmore,  for  example,  in  his  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  adopts  the 
method  of  taking  the  rock  structure,  then  rivers  and  lakes,  coast 
lines,  climatic  conditions,  agriculture  and  fisheries,  mineral  wealth, 
communications,  and  so  on.  The  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  continually  before  the  student.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  book  is  one  for  advanced  students.  It  is  the  method 
which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

Fairgrieve  and  Young,  writers  of  various  Human  Geographies, 
take  the  needs  of  man — food,  clothing,  how  man  lives  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  or  of  the  same  country  (according  to  the  book 
they  have  written),  as  the  bases  of  their  works. 
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Sir  Halford  Mackinder  in  Our  Own  Islands,  after  one  or  two 
general  chapters,  takes  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  of 
England,  deals  with  their  climate,  agriculture  and  industries,  and 
then,  continuing  with  mountain  areas,  enters  Scotland,  studies 
that,  then  passes  on  to  Ireland,  finally  returning  to  England  and 
Wales,  studies  Wales,  taking  the  opportunity  to  introduce  con- 
tour lines  of  Wales,  and  concludes  with  the  lowland  areas  of  the 
Midlands,  the  south  of  England,  and  also  the  south-western 
peninsula. 

Dr.  Mort  in  his  British  Isles,  after  one  or  two  general  chapters, 
divides  the  countries  up  into  natural  regions,  and  describes  each 
one  in  turn  in  all  its  geographical  aspects — position,  size,  climate, 
agriculture  and  industries.  Such  a  method  of  teaching  is  often 
described  as  "  regional  geography."  There  are  many  text  books 
of  regional  geography,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  all  based 
upon  this  same  principle.  Other  text  books  are  written  in  two 
parts — Part  I,  General  World  Geography;  and  Part  II,  Regional 
Geography. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  there  are  numerous 
text  books  advocating  other  methods.  Some  are  quite  sound  and 
built  upon  a  logical  basis — such  as  comparative  map  study — and 
others,  in  an  endeavour  to  be  original,  are  hopelessly  fantastic. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  I  am  not  condemning  any  of  the  methods  of  the  acknowledged 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  geography  teaching  in  themselves, 
but  as  to  their  suitability  for  use  in  our  own  schools. 

In  my  opinion  the  regional  method  of  teaching  geography  is 
the  one  most  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind.  I  prefer  the 
term  "  regional  method  "  because  regional  geography  is  not  a 
special  kind  of  geography.  It  is  merely  the  method  of  studying 
a  country  or  continent  region  by  region.  Its  advantages  are 
these  : — 

(i)  The  blind  child,  being  debarred  pictorial  illustration,  has  to 
be  taught  a  great  deal  more  in  school  time  than  his  sighted 
contemporary,  and  therefore,  by  using  the  regional  method, 
a  series  of  complete  mental  pictures  can  be  built  up. 

(2)  These  mental  pictures  have  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  either 
by  his  own  gifts  of  oratory,  or  by  reading  suitable  extracts 
from  books  of  travel  and  so  forth,  and  consequently  take  time. 

(3)  In  using  a  map  for  the  first  time,  the  blind  child  does  not  see 
it  as  a  whole  at  once,  and  in  detail  afterwards,  as  does  the 
sighted  child.  On  that  occasion  he  sees  only  as  much  as 
comes  under  his  fingers.  He  learns  "  the  lie  of  the  land  " 
piece  by  piece.     In  the  regional  method  of  teaching  only  that 
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part  of  the  country  being  studied  calls  for  map  study,  and 
therefore  meets  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  blind  have 
to  labour. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  of  all  the  various  methods  of 
teaching-  geography  which  are  available  the  regional  method  is 
the  one  most  suited  to  meet  our  needs.  A  further  advantage  is 
that  when  unforeseen  moves  have  to  be  made,  owing  to  new  child- 
ren coming  into  the  lower  classes — a  little  revision  of  "  how  to  use 
the  map  "  is  all  that  is  needed  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
region  to  be  studied,  which  will  be  new  to  all  the  children.  The 
method  can  also  be  adapted  to  meet  general  world  geography. 
The  development  of  schemes  of  work  on  this  basis  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  weaknesses  in  this  method,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  two 
in  number,  (i)  In  making  these  complete  mental  pictures  of  each 
district  we  are  giving  our  children  a  series  of  detached  units  and 
not  parts  of  one  great  picture — the  world.  (2)  In  passing  from 
region  to  region  is  there  not  a  danger  that  the  child  learns  the 
new  and  forgets  the  old?  Consequently,  what  he  learnt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  is  forgotten  when  he  comes  to  the 
end. 

These  disadvantages  cannot  be  denied,  but  they  can  be  over- 
come to  a  very  great  extent  :  (1)  by  frequent  revision  and  a 
thorough  linking  up  of  the  new  region  with  the  old ;  (2)  plenty  of 
map  work  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another ;  (3)  by  private 
study,  such  as  writing  the  names  of  the  coalfields,  with  their 
allied  industries,  principal  towns,  and  the  like.  Many  other 
ways  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  enthusiastic  teacher. 

III. — Material. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  question — "  How  much  geography 
has  to  be  taught?  "  which  of  course  comes  under  the  heading  of 
"  Selection  of  Material." 

A  rapid  summary  of  the  scheme  given  in  the  Suggestions  for 
Teachers  is  this  :  (1)  the  world  in  general;  (2)  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Isles  and  Europe ;  (3)  the  British  Empire ;  (4) 
the  world  outside  the  Empire.  The  last  section  is  not  insisted 
upon  and  is  given  only  as  a  suggestion  for  schools  where  there 
is  every  opportunity  to  pursue  such  a  course.  Practical  work, 
such  as  elementary  surveying,  map  drawing  and  making  are  also 
recommended. 

Reading  the  "  suggestions  "  in  their  broadest  sense  (as  they 
are  intended  to  be  read),  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  it  is  pos- 
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sible  for  us  to  fulfil  the  requirements  recommended,  except  of 
course  for  the  practical  work.  The  selection  of  material  to  teach 
then  should  be  along  those  lines,  and  the  teacher  having  a  very 
definite  conception  of  his  subject  the  task  should  not  prove  to  be  a 
difficult  one. 

The  main  points  to  have  in  mind  are  these  :  (i)  that  geography 
is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  earth  in  relation  to  man,  and 
(2)  that  we  must  try  to  give  our  children  pictures  of  the  world 
upon  that  basis.  Whenever  they  hear  a  country  mentioned  we 
want  them  to  have  some  knowledge  of  its  whereabouts  and  the 
conditions  of  living  there.  This  teaching  is  begun  as  early  as 
the  kindergarten  class,  and  many  are  the  books  written  specially 
for  little  children  telling  them  about  these  things.  The  reading 
of  these  stories  is  usually  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  work 
continues  in  the  next  class.  Gradually,  definite  world  geography 
evolves.  These  stories  become  associated  with  continents  and 
oceans,  and  the  globe  is  called  into  use.  The  next  stage  is  the 
climatic  zones,  simple  at  first  and  more  complicated  later.  Lati- 
tude and  longitude  and  all  they  entail  come  in  for  some  considera- 
tion. Some  elementary  knowledge  of  rock  structure  should  be 
included,  as  it  forms  an  integral  part  in  the  study  of  modern 
geography. 

The  home  country  calls  for  more  detailed  study,  and  the  divi- 
sion into  natural  regions  facilitates  this.  Altogether  the  British 
Isles  calls  for  a  scheme  covering  two  years.  That  is  to  say,  three 
terms  for  England  and  Wales,  one  each  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  one  for  general  revision,  i.e.,  studying  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  not  a  collection  of  different  regions.  Similarly,  Europe 
covers  a  period  of  two  years,  taking  its  countries  as  units  in 
themselves.  The  last  years  of  the  child's  school  life  call  for 
a  study  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
general.  This  could  be  done  either  by  alternate  lessons  on  each, 
or  alternating  the  schemes  each  year.  In  any  case,  the  child 
should  already  have  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
before  this  stage.     It  is  merely  a  matter  of  filling  in  details. 

Such  is  the  general  scheme  I  would  recommend  for  our  schools. 
In  subsequent  articles  this  will  be  developed  in  some  detail. 
Here  it  would  be  irrelevant. 

IV. — Equipment. 

Now  for  the  last  question — "  Equipment."  Here  is  a  list 
of  suitable  apparatus  : — 

(1)  Two  or  three  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  terrestrial  globes. 

(2)  15 — 20  papier  mache"  maps  of  England  and  Wales. 
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(3)  T5 — 20  (a)  physical,  (b)  political  "  Boyle  "  maps,  with  guides 
to — (a)  England  and  Wales,          (g)  North  America, 

(b)  Scotland,  (h)  South  America, 

(c)  Ireland,  (i)    Australia, 

(d)  Europe,  (;')    Canada, 

(e)  Asia,  (k)  South  Africa, 
(/)  Africa,  (I)    India. 

(4)  Fretsaw-made  or  "  bas-relief"  maps,  with  Braille  names,  on 
a  larger  scale,  to  be  hung  in  the  class  rooms  within  the  reach 
of  the  children. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  guides  to  certain  of  the  above- 
named  maps  are  not  yet  issued.  The  maps  themselves  are  an 
acquisition  however.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  also 
issues  the  maps  and  guides  to  individual  countries  of  Europe, 
but  these  are  for  the  advanced  student  and  not  for  our  elementary 
schools. 

The  possession  of  two  or  three  globes  allows  grouping  in  the 
class  and  enables  the  teacher  to  move  from  one  group  to  another, 
showing  the  children  in  each  group  a  particular  point  in  this 
way.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  use  of  one  globe 
only  is  obvious.  The  other  extreme  of  one  globe  for  each  child 
is  manifestly  impracticable. 

The  papier  mache  maps  of  England  and  Wales  are  excellent 
for  beginners.  The  coastline  is  easily  discernible,  so  are  the 
mountains,  rivers  and  towns.  What  is  perhaps  most  important, 
there  is  not  too  much  detail.  I  have  suggested  that  some  of  these 
maps  should  be  issued,  with  the  names  of  the  surrounding  seas 
in  Braille,  in  order  to  help  the  children  to  learn  them.  I  have 
treated  a  map  in  this  way  and  found  it  very  helpful.  Many  teach- 
ers are  in  agreement  that  these  papier  mache  maps  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  younger  classes  for  an  introduction  to  the  realms 
of  maps.  Excellent  as  the  Boyle  maps  are,  they  are  rather  difficult 
for  young  fingers  to  follow. 

The  Boyle  maps  and  guides  have  been  eulogized  many  times, 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enumerate  their  advantages  here. 
I  only  ask  you  to  consider  the  selection  given.  Similarly,  the 
question  of  the  larger  fretsaw-made  maps  has  been  fully  discussed. 
They  have  proved  themselves  to  be  an  asset. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  globes  and  maps.  These  are 
essential  to  the  teaching  of  true  geography.  Many  additional 
lists  can  be  made  which  would  suggest  apparatus  for  teaching 
special  features.  A  mariner's  compass,  with  the  sixteen  points 
named  in  Braille,  is  one  piece;  various  geological  specimens  form 
a  group  to  themselves ;  some  schools  can  boast  of  a  complete  equip- 
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ment  for  the  making"  of  weather  charts,  weather  vane,  barometer, 
thermometer  and  rain  gauge.  These  are  all  excellent  trimmings 
and  should  if  possible  be  acquired,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  every  school  to  use  them.  Apparatus 
to  illustrate  correlated  lessons,  such  as  models  of  buildings,  a 
coal  mine,  an  animal,  or  specimens  of  cocoa  beans,  cotton  bolls, 
are  all  things  to  be  collected.  They  do  not  come  under  the  scope 
of  true  geography  as  the  geographer  understands  it,  but  they  do 
come  under  the  definition  we  have  chosen  for  our  schools,  i.e., 
that  we  are  trying  to  give  our  children  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Finally,  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  disappointment  and 
even  dissatisfaction  among  some  readers  if  I  did  not  mention  that 
ideal  "  geography  room."  Whether  we  shall  ever  get  it  or  not  I 
do  not  know.     However,  here  is  my  dream  : — 

The  geography  room  would  be  about  twice  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  class  room  and  oblong  in  shape — a  southerly  aspect,  of 
course.  Along  the  north  and  south  walls  would  be  hung  the 
larger  scale  maps,  preferably  on  a  sloping  surface,  and  in  any 
case  well  within  the  reach  of  the  children.  The  space  behind  and 
below  could  be  used  as  cupboard  room  for  the  storing  of  maps 
and  guides,  etc.  The  shorter  eastern  and  western  walls  could  be 
utilized  for  a  larger  cupboard  for  teachers'  books,  etc.,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  show  case  for  specimens  and  such  like.  A  long  shelf 
for  the  storage  of  terrestrial  globes  at  the  teachers'  end  would  be 
an  asset.  There  should  also  be  a  direct  exit  into  the  playground 
for  observation  or  outdoor  work  of  any  description.  The  floor 
space  would  be  occupied  by  the  children's  desks,  placed  well  apart, 
so  that  the  papier  mache  maps  of  England  and  Wales  could  be 
used  with  comfort,  or  if  a  more  general  description  is  required, 
there  should  be  sufficient  room  to  allow  the  teacher  to  be  in  any 
position  when  he  wishes  to  show  something  individually.  The 
three  terrestrial  globes  would  of  course  be  on  their  shelf  ready  to 
be  called  into  Use  when  necessary.  Whether  a  large  globe  is 
an  acquisition  or  not  is  at  the  moment  doubtful.  Certainly  the 
ordinary  relief  globe  is  of  little  more  value  than  the  old-fashioned 
relief  map.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  to  raise  the  land 
areas,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fretsaw-made  maps,  some  experi- 
mental work  could  be  done.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  small, 
specially  prepared  globes  issued  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  are  the  most  serviceable,  and  will  always  remain  indispen- 
sable. The  larger  globe  would  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to 
these  globes  as  do  the  larger  maps  to  the  smaller  ones. 

Questions  as  to  the  successful  supervision  of  the  geography 
room  out  of  school  hours  will  raise  doubts  in  many  minds,  as 
will    also    the    question    of   supervision    and    arranging   of   study 
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times.  These  are  the  objections  to  such  a  room.  Each  class 
possessing-  its  own  necessary  equipment  for  the  work  in  hand 
interferes  with  no  one.  However,  not  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  using  a  geography  room  I  cannot  state  a  case  either  for  or 
against.  There  are  sound  arguments  on  both  sides,  with  perhaps 
a  leaning  against  the  proposition,  but  if  the  opportunity  came 
along  to  try  the  experiment  I  should  not  refuse. 


A  BLIND  SCOTTISH  STUDENT  IN  GERMANY. 

By  Catherine  McColm  Craig. 

1  came  across  to  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  put 
in  the  allotted  nine  months  abroad  which  form  part  of  the  M.A. 
Honours  Course  in  Modern  Languages  at  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. For  the  first  term  I  attended  the  Blindenstudienanstalt  in 
Marburg  an  der  Lahn,  the  only  secondary  school  for  the  blind 
in  Germany.  The  school  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  stands  fairly  high  on  a  hill.  Just  now,  in  this  glorious  sum- 
mer weather,  the  surroundings  are  particularly  beautiful.  The 
grounds  are  filled  with  the  perfume  of  jasmine  and  lindens.  The 
classes  are  held  for  the  most  part  outside  in  some  shady  spot, 
and  during  the  lesson  the  squirrels  play  about  in  the  trees  quite 
unconcerned.  The  school  is  not  big,  just  about  thirty  pupils  in 
all.  Six  teachers  are  employed,  of  whom  two,  for  music  and 
mathematics,  are  blind.  The  superintendent,  Herr  Direktor 
Strehl,  is  also  blind,  and  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
the  school,  the  pupils'  and  students'  hostels,  and  the  printing 
and  bookbinding  establishment.  He  is  constantly  attending-  con- 
ferences in  Berlin,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Prague,  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Germany. 

My  chief  aim  in  attending  the  school  was  not  so  much  to  learn 
something  new  as  to  get  my  ear  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the 
language.  I  went  to  as  many  classes  as  possible — three  different 
history  lectures  :  the  Colonisation  in  the  East,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  period  just  before  the  Great  War;  two  classes  in 
German  literature,  one  of  which  was  studying  Goethe  and  the  other 
Schiller;  and  then,  in  order  to  get  some  practice  in  translation, 
to  a  good  many  of  the  English  classes.  There  was  not  much  point 
in  attending  the  other  lectures — French,  Latin,  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  etc.  But  from  the  commercial  department  of  the  school 
I  learnt  a  little,  even  though  it  did  come  through  reading 
"  Handelsbriefe  "  to  some  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  had 
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not  yet  mastered  Braille.  It  was  interesting-  to  see  how  one  ad- 
vertised for  a  messenger  boy,  or  returned  a  certain  brand  of 
coffee  because  it  didn't  suit,  or  wrote  after  a  job  as  book-keeper 
to  a  steel  works,  and  so  on.  I  found,  however,  the  ordinary  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  the  pupils  in  the  school  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  Without  this  one  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  inclined 
to  speak  like  the  books  one  reads — if  the  classics,  then  Goethe 
and  Schiller  German.  Through  coming  in  contact  with  German 
people,  and  taking  part  in  their  every-day  life,  one  avoids  this 
grave  error.  But  this  conversation  with  the  people  has  also  its 
drawbacks.  Every  time  I  hear  a  new  word  my  first  question  is  : 
11  1st  das  Schriftdeutsch?  "  People  are  constantly  saying  to  me  : 
"  Yes,  that  word  means  such  and  such  a  thing.  But,  remember, 
you  mustn't  use  it  in  an  essay  !  "  This  is  a  difficulty,  the  solving 
of  which  takes  years  of  study.  Trying  to  apply  one's  knowledge 
in  .a  simple  conversation  is  the  best  way  of  learning  a  language. 
After  six  months  here  in  Germany  I  had  so  accustomed  myself  to 
speaking  and  thinking  in  German  that  when  I  visited  an  English 
friend  in  Frankfurt,  I  found  myself  speaking  quite  broken  Eng- 
lish.    I,  of  course,  took  that  as  a  good  sign. 

The  summer  term  at  the  Marburg  University  started  on  the 
ist  of  April,  and  I  took  my  place  as  "  Gasthorerin  "  with  the 
other  students  within  those  age-old  walls.  A  year  or  two  ago 
there  were  in  Marburg  well  over  four  thousand  students,  but  then, 
what  with  "  Arbeitsdienst,"  and  more  so  now,  owing  to  the 
11  allgemeine  Wehrpflicht,"  the  numbers  are  reduced  by  about 
half.  There  are,  in  all,  about  thirty  blind  students,  most  of  them 
studying  either  philology  or  law.  The  system  of  working  here  is 
very  different  from  ours.  The  students  are  left  much  more  to 
themselves ;  they  have  no  end-of-term  and  degree  examinations 
as  we  do.  The  German  students,  at  least  the  philologists,  do  not 
enter  for  the  "  Staatsexam  "  until  they  have  put  in  at  least  four 
years'  study.  And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  have  four  years'  learning 
at  one's  fingertips.  The  blind  students  take  an  active  part  in  the 
university  life,  but  cannot  to  the  same  extent  enter  into  the  sport 
side  of  it,  which  is  very  much  insisted  upon  nowadays. 

My  main  thought  now  was  to  attend  as  many  lectures  on  Ger- 
man literature  as  possible.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  our  German 
professor  in  Edinburgh,  I  finally  got  my  programme  fixed  up. 
The  most  important  class  was  that  given  three  times  a  week 
by  Professor  Maync  on  "  Die  Deutsche  Romantik."  He  traced  the 
development  from  Classicism  to  Romanticism  through  Holderlin 
and  Jean  Paul,  and  then  gave  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  brothers  Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis  and  Brentano. 
Another  set  of  lectures  given  by  Professor  Maync  was  on  "  Leben 
und  Werke  von  Heinrich  von  Kleist. "     The  term,  unfortunately, 
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was  not  long-  enough  to  deal  with  Kleist's  great  powers  as  a  writer 
of  "  Erzahlungen,"  but  from  the  weight  and  force  which  lie  behind 
his  dramas,  particularly  the  "  Herrmannsschlacht  "  and  the 
11  Prinz  von  Homburg,"  we  can  judge  of  what  he  is  capable,  and 
are  better  able  through  our  knowledge  of  his  unhappy  life  to 
interpret  his  works. 

14  Dichtung  des  Naturalismus,"  by  Dr.  Berger,  "  Deutsche 
Novelle  Th.  Storm  "  and  4<  Nietzsches  Dichtung,"  by  Dr.  Klein, 
also  figured  on  the  time-table,  the  last  mentioned  having  for  me  a 
particular  interest,  as  I  hope  when  I  return  to  Edinburgh  in 
October  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  philosophical  works  of 
Goethe,  Schiller  and  Nietzsche.  44  Von  Bismarck's  sturz  bis  zum 
Weltkrieg  "  was  the  subject  of  Professor  Mommsen's  history 
course  for  this  term ;  and  with  that,  and  a  few  lectures  on 
44  Deutsche  Volkskunde,"  from  Professor  Mitzke,  my  study-plan 
was  complete.  For  my  own  pleasure  I  attended  a  series  of  lec- 
tures given  by  Dr.  Birtner  on  "  Wesen  und  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Musik."  This  class  was  particuarly  interesting,  be- 
cause the  lectures  were  illustrated  by  examples,  some  given  by  the 
students.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  such  a 
class,  especially  as  music,  above  all  arts,  is  that  in  which  Ger- 
many excels.  I  was,  however,  extremely  surprised  to  learn  that, 
although  Germany  is  so  rich  in  great  musicians,  she  herself  has 
not  brought  anything  new  into  the  musical  world — that  is,  no  new 
form  or  type  of  music.  Germany  has  developed  that  which  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  have  introduced.  Her  music  is  a  mixture 
in  which  all  nations  find  something  which  appeals  to  them. 

I  cannot  stop  without  saying  just  a  little  about  the  social  side 
of  the  life  here  in  Germany.  It  is  by  no  means  all  work.  Almost 
every  other  week  the  schools  and  universities  have  a  whole  holi- 
day, to  celebrate  some  national  festival  or  other,  and  on  such  days 
everyone  makes  for  the  country.  Here,  in  the  Blindenstudien- 
anstalt,  one  school-day  in  every  month  is  set  aside  as  44  Wander- 
tag."  We  tramp  out  into  the  woods,  singing  folk-songs  and 
march-songs  with  might  and  main.  The  one  aim  then  is  to  be 
happy  and  to  let  the  world  know  it.  Next  week  we  are  all  going 
for  a  few  days  to  the  Edersee,  a  lake  about  40  kilometres  from 
Marburg.  Some  of  us  will  sleep  in  tents  and  some  in  the  univer- 
sity boathouse.  We  will  be  able  to  swim,  sun  bathe  and  row  the 
whole  day  long.  I  have  already  spent  a  good  many  happy  after- 
noons swimming  here  in  Marburg  in  the  Lahn. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Frenchman  was  44  un  etre  de  cafe," 
but  I  think  it  can  be  said  with  equal  justice  of  the  German.  The 
cafe  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  here.  People  of  all 
ages  and  classes  go  into  the  cafes  and  sit  perhaps  a  whole  evening 
over  their  beer  and  wine.      I  like  the  friendly,  jovial  atmosphere 
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of  such  places.     In  many  of  them  dancing-  is  going-  on  the  while, 
and  one  can  either  take  part  in  it  or  watch. 

What  impressed  me  most  favourably  on  first  coming  here  was 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  comradeship  which  reigned  in  the 
school.  I  was  accepted  at  once  as  one  of  the  family.  The  pupils 
were  all  extremely  kind,  and  with  a  good  many  of  them  I  have 
formed  quite  a  close  friendship,  especially  with  my  room-mate, 
Christa  Jasmand,  whom  I  hope,  in  the  summer  holidays,  to  visit 
at  her  home  in  Berlin.  Our  evenings  are  spent  either  rambling 
through  the  woods  or  dancing  and  singing  in  the  music  room. 
Although  I  cannot  say  I  have  felt  "  at  home  "  here,  still,  I  have 
been  happy. 

These  nine  months  in  Germany  have  been  for  me  an  experience 
which  I  shall  never  forget ;  an  experience  for  which  I  shall  ever 
be  grateful  to  my  school,  and  to  those  responsible  for  my  being 
here. 


[The  following  paper  is  reprinted,   with  certain  omissions,   from 
The  Teachers  Forum,  November,  1934.] 

A  METHOD  OF  DOING  GRAPHS. 

By  Harold  W.  Wright. 

In  recent  years  the  importance  of  graphical  representation  has 
become  more  evident  through  the  increasing  stress  placed  on  the 
concept  of  functionality  by  authorities  on  high  school  mathematics. 
A  less  formal  evidence  of  the  utility  of  graphs  is  their  prevalence 
in  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  and  business  offices  where  they 
are  both  real  enough  and  common.  Graphs  of  general  business 
trends,  of  weather  showing  temperatures  or  precipitations  through 
a  period  of  time,  health  curves — these  and  others  are  typical  of 
graphs  met  in  everyday  reading,  and  to  the  reader  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  graphs  these  various  curves 
convey  much  concise  information,  clearly  expressed.  Unfortun- 
ately, graphical  representation  may  be  abused,  for  like  figures 
graphs  can  be  distorted  in  meaning,  giving  erroneous  impressions. 
However,  again  like  figures,  much  can  be  done  with  graphs  and 
we  cannot  very  well  do  without  them. 

While  the  following  method  of  plotting  graphs  by  blind 
students  is  not  presented  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  it  has 
been  found  of  real  value,  both  in  the  physical  manipulation  of 
apparatus  and  materials  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  mental 
concept  of  graphs  in  general.  At  least,  what  follows  may  be 
suggestive. 
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Kinds  of  Graphs  Plotted. 

In  the  construction  of  graphs  of  equations  the  pupils  learn  that 
the  circle,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola  are  met  in  studying 
astronomy  and  engineering  :  the  sun's  annual  path  is  a  circle,  the 
path  of  the  moon  about  the  sun  is  an  ellipse,  the  paths  of  comets  are 
either  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic,  depending  on  whether 
they  are  visible  once  or  more  than  once ;  railroad  curves  are  para- 
bolic as  are  the  paths  of  projectiles  and  thrown  or  batted  balls ; 
the  shapes  of  the  sun,  earth  and  planets  are  ellipsoids. 

Apparatus  and  Materials. 
Briefly,  the  materials  and  apparatus  used  are  : — 

i.  Co-ordinate  paper. 

2.  Board. 

3.  Straight  pins. 

4.  Rubber  bands  or  string. 

5.  Straight-edge  (ruler). 

1. — Co-ordinate  Paper.  The  over-all  size  of  the  paper  most 
commonly  used  in  our  graphing  is  nj  in.  x  11^  in.,  though  we 
do  have  some  paper  with  over-all  dimensions  of  11^  in.  x  22^  in. 
For  the  11^  in.  x  n|  in.  paper  we  have  brass  plates,  prepared 
by  the  school  printer,  to  print  three  different  sizes  of  squares. 
For  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  here  call  them  the  large,  medium 
and  small  squares.  Picture  for  the  large  squares,  a  piece  of  paper 
slightly  less  than  a  foot  square,  divided  into  144  squares,  made 
of  dotted  lines,  12  squares  by  12  squares.  A  side  of  one  square 
is  approximately  13/16  inches.  This  size  is  especially  useful  for 
plotting  graphs  of  equations  that  give  circles,  providing  the 
radius  of  the  circle  is  not  more  than  six  units.  However,  because 
of  the  small  number  of  squares,  this  paper  is  not  otherwise  much 
used. 

The  medium  squares  used  are  practically  the  same  size  as  are 
found  in  the  Second  Book  in  Algebra,  Durell  and  Arnold,  em- 
bossed by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  squares  are  approximately  13/32  in.,  half  the 
dimensions  of  the  large  squares,  and  our  brass  plate  contains  23 
x  24  squares.  This  is  the  size  most  easily  read  by  beginners,  and 
for  textbook  use  it  seems  ideal.  The  Second  Book  in  Algebra 
contains  very  satisfactory  graph  material  we  find,  and  an  ele- 
mentary algebra  text  as  adequate  in  this  respect  will  be  welcome. 

The  small  squares  measure  9/32  in.  on  a  side,  there  being 
36  x  36  squares  on  the  co-ordinate  paper.  This  is  the  size 
of  square  used  almost  regularly  by  our  classes.  The  main  advan- 
tage of  the  smaller  squares   is  the  ability  to  plot  large  numbers 
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or  variables  on  a  small  space,   without  using  too  large  a  scale. 

Thus,  on  an  examination  or  in  class  work,  the  pupil  has  a  choice 
of  three  sizes  of  squares,  knowing  that  for  one  type  of  graph 
one  size  is  best,  while  for  another  type  other  sizes  of 
square  may  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the  variables  to  be  represen- 
ted are  extremely  large,  the  largest  size  of  paper,  36  x  72  small 
squares,  may  best  be  used.  Of  course,  any  number  of  sheets 
might  be  glued  together  to  make  larger  paper,  but  multiplicity  of 
squares  tends  toward   confusion. 

2. — Board.  Any  material  into  which  pins  may  easily  be  stuck 
serves  as  the  base  on  which  to  place  the  co-ordinate  paper.  For 
about  two  years  our  classes  used  cypress  boards  covered  with 
felt.  Recently,  balsa  wood  boards  have  been  used  to  our  entire 
satisfaction.  Only  after  sticking  numerous  pins  into  what  is 
commonly  considered  "  soft  "  wood  can  one  appreciate  the  gen- 
uine softness  of  balsa.  Pupils  experience  no  fatigue  in  contin- 
uous plotting  on  balsa  wood,  and  the  pins  used  to  plot  the  points  of 
the  graph  are  quickly  placed  and  easily  removed.  Another 
material  that  makes  a  soft  base  for  co-ordinate  paper  is  cork 
carpet,  but  balsa  wood  is  favoured. 

Balsa  wood,  much  used  in  making  models  and  in  insulation, 
may  be  bought  in  sundry  dimensions.  We  purchase  boards  an 
inch  thick,  six  inches  wide,  and  thirty-six  inches  long.  Two  such 
boards  are  joined  together  to  make  a  board  twelve  inches  wide,  a 
convenient  width  and  one  suited  to  our  co-ordinate  paper.  From 
such  a  board  three  smaller  boards,  each  a  foot  square,  are  cut. 
A  light  frame  of  soft  pine  is  made  for  each  board,  the  frame 
giving  the  necessary  rigidity  to  the  soft  balsa  wood.  A  few 
boards  were  made  12  in.  x  24  in.  to  accommodate  longer  co- 
ordinate paper,    when   used. 

3. — Straight  Pins.  These  pins  are  used  to  plot  the  actual 
points  on  the  co-ordinate  paper,  the  pins  being  stuck  through  the 
paper  into  the  soft  wood.  The  ordinary  pin  was  found  to  have 
too  small  a  head  for  comfortable  handling,  so  the  glass-headed 
11  beauty  "  or  "  toilet  "  pin  has  been  adopted.  Pins  at  least  an 
inch  long  are  much  easier  to  manipulate  in  the  soft  balsa  wood 
than  shorter  pins,  such  as  map  pins.  However,  if  harder  wood 
than  balsa  is  used,  shorter  pins  are  much  more  practicable.  Pins 
longer  than  map  pins  tend  to  bend  too  easily  when  pushed  into 
hard   wood. 

4. — Rubber  Bands.  After  the  points  have  been  plotted  on  the 
co-ordinate  paper  the  pins  indicating  the  points  are  connected 
with  a  rubber  band  or  string,  thus  completing  the  graph  or  curve. 
Pupils  soon  learn  to  put  the  pins  deeply  enough  into  the  wood 
to  prevent  the  easy  or  accidental  withdrawal   of  the   pins  under 
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tension  of  the  rubber  bands.  Further,  "  toe-nailing  "  of  the 
strategic  pins  makes  accidents  very  unlikely.  Rather  light  rubber 
bands  are  used  and  they  are  never  stretched  tightly. 

Besides  being  used  to  indicate  the  actual  graph,  rubber  bands 
are  used  to  indicate  the  axes,  the  bands  being  stretched  clear 
across  the  co-ordinate  paper.  This  method  of  indicating  axes  is 
used  in  preference  to  embossed  axes  because  the  position  of  the 
axes  may  be  shifted  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  individ- 
ual problems. 

5. — Straight-edge.  Such  an  instrument  is  used  primarily  to 
extend  the  line  of  a  linear  equation.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  plot 
only  two  points  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  equation's  graph, 
one  edge  of  the  ruler  is  placed  against  the  two  plotted  pins  and 
then  two  other  pins  are  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ruler, 
all  four  pins  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  ruler.  The  four  pins 
are  then  connected  with  a  rubber  band  and,  for  all  reasonable 
values  of  the  variables  the  graph  of  the  equation  is  completed. 

Methods  Employed  in  Plotting  Graphs. 

1. — Temporary  Graphs.  When  introducing  the  subject  of 
graphs  to  the  pupils  in  elementary  algebra,  each  pupil  is  first 
given  all  of  the  equipment  listed  above.  After  a  brief  drill  in 
merely  counting  the  squares  on  the  co-ordinate  paper,  a  simple 
bar  graph  is  plotted,  using  the  simpler  problems  in  the  text,  or 
better  still  an  original  problem.  The  weights  or  heights  of  the 
pupils  in  the  class  may  well  be  used  for  a  bar  graph.  Thus  pupils 
can  readily  accept  the  idea  that  they  are  representing  their  re- 
spective weights  or  heights  according  to  a  scale,  each  square  on 
the  co-ordinate  paper  taking  the  place  of  a  certain  number  of 
inches  or  pounds.  For  example,  if  the  bars  are  to  be  placed  in 
a  horizontal  position  and  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  pupil  is.  150 
pounds,  150  is  divided  by  36  (the  maximum  number  of  squares 
on  the  square  paper),  obtaining  the  quotient  4-plus.  Hence,  each 
square  must  represent  not  less  than  five  pounds.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  each  square  shall  equal  five  pounds,  a  weight  of  150 
pounds  will  be  represented  by  a  bar  of  thirty  consecutive  squares, 
counting  from  the  left  margin  of  the  paper.  A  pin  is  stuck  into 
the  paper  to  indicate  the  end  of  that  row  of  thirty  squares.  If  the 
next  weight  to  be  represented  is  106  pounds,  106  is  divided  by 
five  and  the  quotient  of  21^  is  obtained.  Therefore,  21^  squares 
are  counted  from  the  left  margin  of  the  paper  along  a  second  row 
of  squares  and  a  pin   is  stuck  in  to  mark   the   end   of  that  bar. 

With  a  little  experience  the  pupils  become  quite  adept  in 
making  approximations  of  fractions  of  squares,  though  small 
fractions  are  avoided  whenever   possible,   the  scale  being  chosen 
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partially  with  a  view  to  eliminating  as  many  awkward  fractions 
as  possible.  After  pins  have  been  placed  to  indicate  both  ends 
of  the  respective  "  bars,"  the  bars  are  indicated  by  connecting 
the  pairs  of  pins  with  rubber  bands. 

Beginning  immediately  with  the  first  bar  graph  the  labelling 
of  the  graph  is  stressed,  though  no  actual  markings  are  placed 
on  the  temporary  graphs.  On  the  graph  representing  the  weights 
of  the  pupils,  each  bar  must  have  a  name,  the  name  of  the  pupil 
whose  weight  it  is  representing.  Also,  the  scale  used  must  be 
noted,  as  "  Each  square  horizontally,  beginning  with  zero,  equals 
five  pounds."     No  more  need  be  put  on  the  graph. 

After  several  bar  graphs  have  been  plotted,  a  graph  showing 
temperature  changes  through  certain  consecutive  hours  is  usually 
plotted.  In  such  continuous  line  graphs  the  idea  of  two  axes  is 
introduced.  Only  positive  temperatures  are  used  first  so  that  the 
left  and  lower  lines  may  alone  be  used  as  axes.  Scales  for  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  axes  are  decided  on  after  determining  the 
range  of  figures  to  be  represented  with  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
being  used  as  the  starting  point  in  counting  squares.  In  a  short 
time  the  pupils  find  that  they  can  save  time  by  counting  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  from  the  last  point  plotted,  being  careful  to 
check  each  point  as  they  go  along.  When  the  points  have  all  been 
plotted,  the  consecutive  points  from  left  to  right  are  connected  with 
rubber  bands,  thus  making  a  graph  from  which  intermediate  read- 
ings and  observations  may  be  made.  Again,  the  idea  of  putting 
the  proper  notation  on  the  axes  and  graph  is  stressed,  the  essential 
facts  for  interpretation  alone  being  indicated,  simplicity  making  for 
legibility  and  accuracy. 

2. — Permanent  Graphs.  Most  of  the  graphs  plotted  during  the 
year  are  temporary  graphs,  there  being  no  general  use  or  need 
of  graphs  except  during  the  class  periods.  Our  real  and  immediate 
need  for  permanent  graphs  arises  in  the  examinations,  particularly 
the  Regents.  Incidentally,  our  method  of  doing  "  permanent" 
graphs  has  been  accepted  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents. 

Pupils  follow  exactly  the  method  of  plotting  temporary  graphs 
on  an  examination,  plotting  their  points,  putting  on  the  rubber 
band,  and  formulating,  mentally,  the  notation  to  be  put  on  the 
co-ordinate  paper.  Having  done  all  of  the  manual  and  mental 
processes,  the  pupil  dictates  all  information  to  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  examination.  From  the  instructions  of  the  pupil  the 
teacher  labels  the  axes,  the  line  or  graph,  traces  the  graph  with  a 
pencil,  and  writes  on  the  paper  all  pertinent  data.  Having  done 
this,  the  teacher  can  then  read  back  to  the  pupil  exactly  what  has 
been  put  on   the  paper,  the  pupil  making   any   adjustments  and 
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corrections  by  dictation.  After  the  pins  have  been  removed  the 
result  is  not  a  graph  which  the  pupil  himself  can  read,  but  it  is  an 
exact  portrayal  of  his  own  graphing,  perfectly  intelligible  to  any- 
one with  vision,  and  amply  testifying  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
graphs. 

3. — General.  The  above  methods  of  plotting  graphs  have  been 
used  in  this  school,  with  variations  in  equipment,  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  methods  is  the  fact 
that  in  our  class  work  the  pupil  does  not  make  a  permanent  graph, 
one  that  he  can  take  from  the  board  and  use  later.  However, 
with  a  minimum  of  assistance  from  a  person  with  vision,  a  per- 
manent graph  can  be  contructed.  Such  a  graph  is  plotted  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  pupil,  the  graph  then  being  formed  by  connecting 
the  pins  with  string.  At  each  pin  or  point  a  bit  of  glue  or  paste 
may  be  placed.  As  soon  as  this  glue  has  dried,  the  pins 
may  be  removed.  On  the  margin  of  the  co-ordinate  paper,  or  on 
another  sheet  of  paper  may  be  written,  in  Braille,  all  of  the  in- 
formation needed  for  an  interpretation  of  the  graph.  The  pupil 
then  has  a  permanent  graph,  the  product  of  his  own  manipulation. 

To  counter  the  possible  criticism  of  our  failing  to  make  per- 
manent graphs  in  our  regular  class  work  we  cite  the  accuracy  of 
this  method  and  the  legibility  of  the  graph  while  the  rubber  bands 
are  still  on  the  paper.  Other  compensating  features  are  the  speed 
with  which  graphs  may  be  plotted,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  graphs 
plotted  and  their  similarity  to  inkprint  graphs. 

While  an  especially  soft  wood  is  used  in  our  class  work,  a  pupil, 
on  leaving  school,  may  make  his  own  graphs  by  substituting,  as 
we  have  done,  soft  pine  for  balsa  wood,  and  brads  for  pins.  With 
a  small  hammer  the  points  on  the  graph  may  be  readily  plotted 
and  the  permanent  graph  formed  on  the  board.  A  cardboard 
backing  for  the  co-ordinate  paper  might  well  be  used,  together 
with  plain  pins. 

SCOTTISH   AFFAIRS. 

By  Hamish  M.  Lochhead. 

An  Important  Concession  to  the  Blind  of  Scotland. — In  July  the 
main  motor  bus  combine  of  Scotland  issued  passes  to  all  registered 
blind  people  in  Scotland.  This  pass  entitles  the  holder  to  travel 
for  half  price  on  all  advertised  services,  and  many  have  already 
found  it  a  great  boon  for  the  holiday  season,  as  well  as  for 
regular  travel. 

Conference  of  the  Scottish  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. — The   Annual  Conference  of  this  body  was  held  early  in 
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June.  The  two  chief  features  of  the  conference  were  papers  by 
Mr.  Cormack  and  Dr.  Seigler.  Mr.  Cormack  reviewed  the  various 
facilities  available  for  the  blind  and  stressed  the  need  for  a  greater 
realization  of  these  facilities  by  pubilc  bodies  and  the  public  in 
general.  Dr.  Seigler  dealt  with  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Regional  Clinics.  Dr.  Paterson 
opened  a  most  interesting  discussion. 

Appointment. — Miss  Wilson,  of  the  Edinburgh  Home  Teach- 
ing Society,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Fifeshire 
Society  in  place  of  Miss  Violet  Christie,  who  was  married 
recently. 

Successes. — Two  former  pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  gained  University  degrees  this  year.  Mr.  William 
Neill,  M.A.,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  graduated  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  John  Adams 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Music.  Another  former  pupil,  Miss  C. 
Craig,  will  shortly  conclude  a  nine  months'  stay  in  Germany  and 
will  continue  her  course  at  the  same  University  for  the  M.A. 
Degree  with  Honours  in  French  and  German. 

Youth  Organizations. — The  Guide  Company  and  the  Scout 
Troop  attached  to  Craigmillar  School  spent  a  week  in  camp  in 
June.  This  is  an  annual  habit  of  the  Scouts,  and  in  recent  years 
the  Guides  have  followed  their  example.  Owing  to  very  bad 
weather  the  Scouts  trekked  the  whole  homeward  journey  of  26 
miles  in  one  day,  instead  of  in  two  as  previously  arranged.  This 
is  the  longest  trek  in  the  history  of  the  troop,  as  the  Scouts 
11  broke  camp,"  packed  the  heavy  goods  for  the  carrier,  loaded 
kits  and  light  gear  on  to  their  trek  cart,  and  then  faced  the  long 
hike  home  from  Stow  to  Edinburgh.  There  were  many  sore  feet, 
but  more  proud  hearts. 

UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ANNUAL   REPORT,    1934-35. 

By  F.E.H. 

If  there  are  any  teachers  who  do  not  read  the  reports  of 
the  Counties  Associations,  or  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  I  would  recommend  them  to 
begin  forthwith.  Usually,  every  report  is  like  this  one — a  record 
of  something  attempted,  something  done,  as  well  as  being  a  fund 
of  information. 

The  present  report  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Circulars  1430  and  1449  (Certification  of 
Blindness  and  Old  Age  Pensions  for  the  Blind).     The  paragraph 
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on  "  Homes  for  the  Blind  "  shows  that  the  Union  is  trying 
to  meet  its  obligations.  The  paragraph  on  "  Co-ordination  of 
the  National  Work  of  the  Blind  "  is  a  good  summary  of  the 
action  taken  regarding  the  Joint-Committee  Report.  The  para- 
graph on  "  Travelling  Facilities  for  Blind  Persons  "  is  important, 
while  another  paragraph  points  out  the  probation  period  necessary 
for  home  teachers  before  taking  the  C.T.B.  examination. 

The  report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  is  in- 
cluded in  this  annual   report. 

There  are  reports  of  the  various  Counties  Associations  and  an 
interesting  item  from  each  is  extracted. 

Northern   Counties. 

Sight  Saving  in  Industry — As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Sub-Committee,  Dr.  K.  Sharp, 
of  Leeds,  the  Committee  has  assembled  a  collection  of  apparatus 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  those  engaged  in  trades 
in  which  such  protection  is  desirable.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  articles  have  consented  to  loan  them  permanently  to  the 
Association. 

South-Eastern  and  London  Counties. 

Portsmouth  is  building  its  own  local  home  for  16  women  and 
10  men.  West  Suffolk  (primarily  Worthing)  is  planning  to  have 
a  small  home.  Other  units  are  also  feeling  the  need  of  a  small 
home  within  their  own  borders  as  a  refuge  for  persons  temporarily 
stranded  as  well  as  for  permanent  residents.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  find  that  sort  of  accommodation  more  useful  and  con- 
venient than  larger  homes  run  by  another,  and  often  distant, 
organization. 

Midland  Counties. 

Coventry. — The  Coventry  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
being  the  first  in  this  area  to  establish  a  blind  man  in  a  kiosk,  and 
this  venture  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Leicester. — Arrangements  are  being  made  to  erect  machinery 
and  to  establish  a  box-making  department  at  the  workshops. 
This  will  be  the  first  institution  for  the  blind  to  make  boxes. 

Birmingham. — Interesting  experimental  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  horticulture  and  poultry-keeping  at  Harborne. 

North-Western  Counties. 

Handicraft  classes  are  increasing  in  number ;  at  least  two 
fresh  ones  have  been  started  during  this  year. 

Western  Counties. 

The  total  number  of  blind  Rangers  is  55.  This  includes  two 
blind  captains,  who  were  both  first  recruited  for  this  work  in 
Somerset.     Each  has  a  sighted  lieutenant  appointed  to  assist  her. 
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There  is  an  interesting  list  showing  the  action  of  local  authorities 
regarding  the  unemployable  blind. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  series  of  tables  concerning  blind- 
ness. Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  figure  is  the  total  for  Eng- 
land (excluding  Monmouth  and  South  Wales) — 61,615  blind.  Of 
these,  206  are  children  under  five  years,  while  there  are  34,108 
persons  over  60  years  of  age. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BUND. 

The  Report  of  this  Association  for  1934-5  1S  particularly  inter- 
esting, as  it  surveys  the  work  over  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  the  figures  cited  are  more  eloquent  than  words  of  the  steady 
progress  which  marks  the  last  decade.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  the  home  teaching  service  : — 

In  1919  there  were  no  home  teachers  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
By  the  end  of  1920  there  were  8,  the  following  year  13,  in  1922  16, 
in  1923  19.  They  increased  to  25  in  1925,  which  is  the  number 
now  employed. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  table  of  statistics  dealing  with 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  to  note  the  valuable  work  done  by 
the  medical  officers  of  health  in  this  area.  During  the  last  five 
years  715  cases  have  been  notified  and  treated,  668  have  escaped 
with  vision  unimpared,  while  13  only  have  sustained  damage,  and 
no  case  of  total  blindness  from  this  cause  has  occurred. 

Since  the  31st  of  March,  1922,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  home  workers  from  58  to  490.  The 
range  of  occupation  is  wide,  for,  besides  the  usual  trades 
practised  by  the  blind,  in  which  of  course  the  majority  are  en- 
gaged, the  table  shows  six  unusual  callings  followed  in  this  area — 
solicitor,  bee-keeper,  rabbit-breeder,  postmistress,  weaver,  and 
seamstress.  There  are  also  agents,  carpenters,  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, clerks  and  typists,  telephone  operators,  dealers,  domestic 
servants,  farmers,  gardeners,  hawkers,  labourers,  masseurs,  net 
makers,  news  vendors  and  poultry  farmers. 

The  maintenance  of  wireless  sets  has  been  considered  by  the 
Association,  and  a  hundred  pounds  has  been  allocated  from  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  in  addition  to  the  amount  received  from 
the  B.B.C. 

Several  constituent  bodies  have  received  contracts  for  their 
blind  people  from  the  county  and  county  borough  councils  and 
mental  hospitals  for  the  supply  of  brooms,  mats,  knitted  goods, 
etc.,  which  is  an  incentive  to  the  blind  worker.  One  man,  a 
piano  tuner,  has  a  contract  under  the   Norfolk   Education   Com- 
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mittee.  He  tunes  and  repairs  no  pianos  and  harmoniums.  In 
Kesteven  over  600  pounds  of  tea  have  been  sold  by  the  blind  and 
70  coal  and  coke  sacks  made  and  sold.  In  East  Suffolk  a  "  mat 
drive  "  to  dispose  of  stock  was  organized  among  the  blind  them- 
selves, through  whose  efforts  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  mats  was 
sold. 

Invalid  chairs  have  been  loaned  to  infirm  blind  persons  in 
Norfolk  and  Huntingdonshire,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
go  out  in  the  fresh  air. 

CONTINENTAL  MAGAZINES. 

From  "  ARCHIV,"  March,   1935. 

The  principal  article  in  Archiv  is  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Mansfeld, 
in  which  he  talks  of  the  mental  life  of  the  blind. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  investigated  times  without 
number,  but  which  he  considers  not  yet  understood.  He  discusses 
the  metaphysical  meanings  of  experience  with  regard  to  blind  and 
seeing,   and  compares  them. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  a  blind  man  builds  up  his 
ideas  in  a  different  manner  from  a  seeing  one,  but  Dr.  Mansfeld 
questions  this  and  discusses  it  psychologically. 

His  three  questions  are  : — 

(1)  What  is  a  blind  man's  idea  of  the  world? 

(2)  In  what   relation  does  he  hold  himself  to   it? 

(3)  How  must  he  act  towards  it? 

Only  through  studying  and  searching  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions  can  we  guide  our  pupils  into  the  imaginative  world. 

The  second  article  in  Archiv  is  statistical,  and  relates  to 
Bohemia. 

There  are  4,353  blind  persons,  i.e.,  0.612%  of  the  population, 
and  of  these  316  are  war-blind.  Of  the  civilian  blind  the  per- 
centage is  as  follows:  born  blind,  n. 1  ;  venereal  diseases,  18.2; 
trachoma,  0.7;  tuberculosis,  9.2;  diseases  of  later  life,  25.3;  infec- 
tious diseases  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.),  7.8;  accidents,  15.7; 
unknown  causes,  12.0=100%. 

A  table  is  also  given,  which  shows  that  the  number  of  blind 
children  born  of  blind  parents  is  not  so  high  as  most  people  think. 

The  third  article  in  this  number  is  on  the  Training  of  the  Hand, 
by  Professor  Trapny,  of  Vienna. 

For  the  blind,  he  says  the  hand  is  the  organ  of  all  organs, 
for  of  necessity  most  of  them  find  their  life's  work  by  means  of  it. 

He  quotes  from  Maria  Schorn,  of  Wiirzburg,  who  advocates 
ambidextrous  exercises,  and  who,  through  care,  discipline  and 
patience  turns  clumsy  fingers  into  skilful  ones. 
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The  various  dispositions  of  blind  children  are  discussed  and 
the   methods  of  treatment. 

The  failure  to  obtain  skill  comes  mainly  from  indifference, 
want  of  will  power,  and  the  feeling  of  aimlessness. 

If  these  are  overcome  the  greatest  happiness  is  experience  in 
finding  one's  life's  work. 

The  Problem  of  Weak  Sight  in  Japan. 

This  problem  was  first  approached  in  1930,  and  in  1933  the 
first  steps  were  undertaken  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Tokio. 
Every  child's  sight  was  tested.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year 
special  classes  were  formed  for  those  with  weak  sight,  to  which, 
however,  blind  children  mostly  presented  themselves,  as  evidently 
the  parents  of  those  with  weak  sight  preferred  a  normal  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  classes  for  their  children. 

The  committee  issued  leaflets  to  the  parents  before  opening 
a  second  class.  In  these  leaflets  they  made  further  elucidations 
and  explained  preventative  treatment. 

Last  year  there  was  a  second  Japanese  National  Conference 
on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It  came  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

(1)  Formulation  of  a  definition  of  partial  blindness. 

(2)  The    examination    of    all    partially    blind    children    in    the 

country. 

(3)  Proposals   to   officials   and  guardians   to    enquire   into   the 

numbers  of  partially  blind  children,  with  a  view  to  form- 
ing special  classes  throughout  the  country. 
*         *         *         * 
Germany  :   From  the  MARBURG  MAGAZINE,  June,    1935. 

1. — The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  announced  that  from  the  24th 
June,  1935,  all  taxpaying  war-blind  shall  be  free  of  wireless  tax, 
without  reference  to  amount  of  income. 

Civilian  blind  shall,  up  to  a  certain  income,  pay  only  a  modified 
tax,  and  in  certain  cases  those  above  the  fixed  income  will  enjoy 
the  same  benefit. 
Conference  of  Blind  Organists  and  Music  Teachers. 

2. — Dr.  Strehl,  the  Director  of  the  Blind  Institute  at  Marburg, 
Lahn,  extends  an  invitation  to  this  conference,  which  will  be  held 
at  Marburg  from  the  15th  October  to  the  19th  October. 

Financial  help  will  be  given  by  the  Society  of  Blind  Academi- 
cians, Marburg,  and  the  German  Blind  Society  of  Berlin. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  are  asked  to  send  their  acceptance 
by  the  15th  September,  enclosing  the  sum  of  5  RM.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  in  Marburg  will  not  be  more 
than  3  RM  per  day. 

3. — There  will  also  be  a  course  for  young  journalists,  lasting 
three  weeks,  from  the  17th  to  26th  October. 
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BROADCAST    PLAY    COMPETITION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  run  a 
Broadcast  Play  Competition,  open  to  the  blind  throughout  the 
world. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded — a  first  prize  of  ^25  and  a 
second  prize  of  ^15. 

Competitors  may  be  of  any  age. 

Mr.  Val  Gielgud,  Production  Director,  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,    has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judge. 

Competitors  should  carefully  study  the  following  Note  and 
Rules. 

Note. 

The  object  of  the  National  Institute  in  running  this  competi- 
tion is  to  encourage  blind  writers  to  attempt  a  literary  form  in 
which  they  should  excel.  Theoretically,  the  author  best  suited 
to  write  a  broadcast  play,  that  is  a  "  sound  "  play,  should  be  a 
blind  person,  because  a  blind  person  should  be  able  naturally  to 
understand  the  technique  of  drama  dependent  solely  on  sound  and 
produced  for  a  listening  and  not  a  seeing  audience. 

The  ideal  length  for  a  broadcast  play  is  between  forty  minutes 
and  an  hour.  It  should  be  remembered  that  clarity  is  one  of  its 
chief  essentials ;  if  narrative  is  used  to  introduce  the  scenes  it 
should  not  be  too  long.  If  the  dialogue  is  left  to  explain  itself 
the  author  must  be  careful  not  to  become  obscure. 

As  regards  subjects,  the  competitor  should  not  attempt 
plays  about  controversial  matters,  such  as  politics,  religion  and 
sex.  A  "  good  story  "  always  appeals  and  plays  on  abstract  sub- 
jects, as  long  as  the  characters  are  alive  and  are  not  dummies, 
can  also  be  very  effective.     Comedies  are  always  popular. 

Although  many  effects  are  now  possible  over  the  air,  it  is  far 
better  not  to  use  them  extensively  in  plays,  but  rather  to  con- 
centrate on  the  writing  of  good  dialogue.  On  the  other  hand, 
music  used  as  linking  material  or  as  a  background  always  helps 
to  create  atmosphere  in  a  play  and  breaks  the  monotony  of  speech 
for  the  listener. 

Competitors  will  find  many  useful  hints  in  a  book  now  available 
in  Braile  :  How  to  Write  Broadcast  Plays,  by  Val  Gielgud. 
S.E.B.,  large  size,  interpointed,  cloth  boards,  price  9/9  (or  3/3  to 
blind  residents  within  the  British  Empire).  This  book  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London  W.i,  or  borrowed  from  libraries  for  the 
blind. 
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Rules. 

(i)  Competitors  must  take  a  norn  de  plume,  which  should  be 
clearly  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  of  the  MS.  submitted,  and  enclose  their  full 
name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  the  outside 
the  nom  de  plume  which  they  have  chosen  and  nothing  else. 

(2)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten,  or  in  Braille,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling  and  punctutation.  Careful  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  arrangement,  so  that  the  speeches  of 
characters  are  kept  clearly  distinct  from  each  other  and  from 
the  stage  directions,  description  of  characters,  narrative,  etc. 
The  pages  of  the  MS.  should  be  numbered  consecutively. 

(3)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English  language,  but  the  com- 
petition is  open  to  certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

(4)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor 
and  no  play  which  has  been  broadcast  or  published  in  any 
form  may  be  submitted. 

(5)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Editor, 
"  Broadcast  Play  Competition,"  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,    England. 

(6)  All  entries  must  reach  the  above  address  by  the  30th  June, 
1936. 

(7)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
granting  permission  for  any  entry  to  be  broadcast  in  any 
country  and  of  printing  any  entry  in  its  own  periodicals  and 
of  granting  permission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

(8)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
withholding  awards  if  no  entries  of  sufficient  merit,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their  entries  in  as  early  as 
possible,  as  this  considerably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging  and 
enables  the  results  to  be  declared  without  undue  delay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  activities  of  Mr.  John  Moore,  who  spoke  in  the  "  Free- 
dom "  series  of  talks  which  were  broadcast  weekly  from  the 
National  Studio. 

Mr.  Moore  received  his  education  at  the  Odsal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bradford,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Bradford 
Institution,  where  he  is  still  employed.  Totally  blind  till  the  age 
of  five,  he  received  a  glimmer  of  sight  as  the  result,  it  is  stated, 
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of  a  pilgrimage  to  Holywell,  the  Catholic  shrine  in  Wales.  That 
pinpoint  of  sight  is  still  with  him,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  allow  him 
to  read  print. 

For  ten  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  for  two  years  he  represented  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  on  the  Trades  Union  Council  Executive.  He 
is  the  secretary  of  the  West  Ward  Labour  Group  in  Bradford, 
which  he  helped  to  found  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Moore,  is  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Bradford  Catholic  Social  Guild,  which  he 
represented  at  a  guild  summer  school  at  Oxford  last  year. 

At  Otley,  in  1932,  when  taking  part  in  a  Trades  Council  dis- 
cussion on  dictatorship  and  democracy,  Mr.  Moore  made  a  deep 
impression  on  a  nationally  known  Trades  Council  official  by  his 
remarkable  insight  and  knowledge.  That  official  was  asked  by 
the  B.B.C.  if  he  could  name  anyone  capable  of  putting  forward 
the  worker's  ideal  in  this  series.  The  official  immediately  suggest- 
ed Mr.  Moore. 

His  knowledge  of  working  conditions  is  not  confined  to  this 
country,  for  he  is  a  fluent  Esperanto  speaker,  and  has  talked  with 
workers  from  more  than  fifty  countries  at  several  international 
Esperanto  congresses,  including  two  held  at  Budapest  and 
Antwerp. 
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THE   BRITISH   ASSOCIATION   AT   NORWICH. 

Craftsmen,  whether  they  shape  marble,  words,  or  notes  of 
music  in  to  a  thing-  of  beauty  and  meaning,  find  on  occasion  that 
too  close  proximity  to  the  detail  of  their  work  has  for  the 
moment  bereft  them  of  all  sense  of  harmonious  proportion ;  the 
details  have  become  a  meaningless  and  shapeless  welter;  the 
wood,  in  short,  cannot  be  seen  for  the  trees.  It  is  a  condition  to 
be  remedied  only  by  breaking  through  the  small  confining  circle 
of  concentration  to  a  fresh  contemplation  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Members  of  the  teaching  craft,  in  their  long  task  of  shaping 
character,  require,  more  than  any  other  craftsmen  perhaps,  to  be 
removed  from  the  cumulative  wearing  effect  of  details  of  tech- 
nique, method,  and  organization,  and  reminded  of  the  larger 
purpose  underlying  their  activities. 

Dr.  Pickard-Cambridge,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  Univer- 
sity,   in    his    Presidential    Address,    "  Education    and    Freedom," 
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to  the  education  section  of  the  British  Association,  suggests 
that  a  freedom  wisely  used  and  self-directed  is  the  basic  aim 
of  education,  and  insists  that  such  a  reminder  is  especially 
necessary  in  days  when  we  find  the  educational  system  considered 
as  a  convenient  means  for  propagating  certain  political  ideals. 
11  Individual  freedom,"  he  maintains,  "  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum of  restriction  and  organization,  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  good  and  even  a  tolerable  human  existence,"  and  he 
urges  that  "  the  educational  system  of  a  democratic  state  should 
be  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  freedom  and  the 
encouragement  of  its  responsible  use." 

How  is  this  purpose  to  be  achieved  in  the  schools?  Dr. 
Pickard-Cambridge  advocates  as  much  self-government  as  pos- 
sible in  the  school  community  and  advises  a  thorough  study  of 
the  truths  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  a  book  too  often 
considered  as  relatively  unimportant  in  education,  yet  which 
sets  out  all  the  principles  on  which  a  modern  free  and  enlightened 
civilization  is  based.  He  emphasizes  the  need  for  cultivating 
in  our  people  the  ability  to  judge  facts  with  a  mind 
free  from  prejudice  of  class  or  race,  and  suggests,  in  view  of  the 
biased  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  popular  press,  that  these 
facts  might  be  transmitted  through  some  state  organized  agency. 

That  the  technical  difficulties  surrounding  teachers  who  share 
his  views  must  also  be  dealt  with  is  recognized  by  Dr.  Pickard- 
Cambridge.  Such  a  task  as  he  advocates  becomes  impossible  in 
the  conditions  under  which  many  schools  are  working  to-day,  and 
he  finds  several  points  to  criticise  :  the  exaltation  of  examination 
results  into  the  aim  and  end  of  education ;  the  interference  of 
local  education  authorities  in  purely  educational  aspects  of  school 
life;  the  large  size  of  classes  where  it  is  impossible  to  make 
allowances  for  individual  variations  and  possibilities ;  the  incom- 
plete training  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  mind.  That 
these  conditions  should  be  improved  he  considers  a  matter  of 
vital  importance. 

A  symposium  on  discipline,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  Mr.  Coade, 
Miss  Addison  Phillips  and  Mr.  Spencer  Leeson,  further  developed 
the  idea  of  the  wise  control  of  freedom  which  the  child  must  learn. 
11  The  only  true  discipline  is  self-discipline,"  said  Mr.  Badley, 
while  Mr.  Leeson  expressed  the  view  that  the  aim  of  discipline  was 
to  train  the  will  so  that  the  child  may  learn  "  to  keep  in  their 
proper  place  those  elements  in  his  character  which  would  lead 
either  to  lawlessness  or  slavery."  Mr.  Badley  further  said  that 
some  measure  of  discipline  imposed  by  the  teacher  was  at  first 
necessary,  but  that  the  wise  teacher  would  gradually  decrease 
this  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  control  on  the  part 
of   the  child. 

That  an  untrained  and  uncontrolled  freedom  results  in  strange 
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and  unpleasing  growths  is  suggested  in  the  papers  on  u  Appre- 
ciation," notably  by  those  of  Mr.  Lyon,  on  Poetry,  and  Mr. 
Barton,  on  Art.  Our  schools  have  too  often  neglected  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  aesthetic  judgment,  with  disastrous 
results  to  public  taste.  Both  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Barton  insist 
on  the  importance  of  training  this  faculty,  but  remark  also  on 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  operation,  showing  how  the  deadening 
effect  of  mere  instruction  is  opposed  to  the  spontaneous  flame 
of  communicated  enthusiasm.  Appreciation,  as  a  school  subject, 
is  of  necessity  outside  the  scope  of  examinations.  Mr.  Barton's 
further  opinion  is  that  we  urgently  require  the  application  of  this 
wisely  developed  aesthetic  appreciation  to  the  "  evolution  of  our 
cities,  factories,  shops  and  houses." 

The  meetings  of  the  educational  section  closed  with  a  sym- 
posium on  physical  education.  These  reject  the  rigid  and  narrow 
view  that  physical  education  is  simply  a  matter  of  exercising  the 
body,  and  come  into  line  with  the  ideas  of  full  development  of  all 
faculties  expressed  in  the  other  papers,  by  conceiving  physical 
education  as  a  training  in  the  use,  functions  and  development  of 
the  body ;  with  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, biology,  and  psychology,  which  "  should  convince  the  pupil 
of  the  value  of  gymnastic  training." 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— III. 

PLANNING  THE  SCHOOL  SCHEMES. 
THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

In  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  on  School  Geography 
1  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  geography  teacher  to  have 
a  very  definite  conception  of  the  science  of  geography,  of 
geographers,  and  of  teachers  of  geography.  In  the  second  I 
outlined  the  general  selection  of  material  which  could  be  used 
successfully  in  our  schools.  I  went  thoroughly  into  the  "  pros 
and  cons  "  of  specialization,  and  also  the  use  of  the  regional 
method  of  teaching.  I  do  not  propose  to  summarize  these  points 
here,  but  I  do  ask  you  to  recall  them  to  mind  before  proceeding. 

We  will  now  consider  the  young  teacher  given  the  task  of 
teaching  geography  throughout  the  school.  We  will,  however, 
exclude  the  kindergarten — that  is  a  department  complete  in 
itself.  As  a  working  basis,  therefore,  we  can  design  an  eight 
year  scheme,  for  children  ranging  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  six- 
teen years.  But  we  must  be  careful.  There  are  children  of 
varying  ages  in  the  kindergarten,  some  entering  as  early  as  five 
years  of  age,   others   even  after  the   legal  age  of   seven.      Some 
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starting  point  must  be  taken,  and  eight  years  of  age  is  the  most 
convenient  one   to  choose. 

Using  either  the  Hadow  Report  or  the  Suggestions  for 
Teachers  as  our  guiding  principle  in  formulating  our  scheme  we 
find  there  a  fair,  reasonable  and  impersonal  outline  to  help  us. 
This  is  no  mere  blind  loyalty.  I  have  read,  and  shall  continue  to 
read,  many  text  books  on  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  I  find 
propositions  put  forward  in  some  of  them  that  are  hopelessly  im- 
practicable, while  others  seek  to  attain  heights  which  are  equally 
inaccessible-  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  I 
recommend  these  two  publications. 

The  Suggestions  for  (Teachers  recommends  three  stages  in  the 
teaching  of  geography.  This  amounts  to  three  schemes  of  work — 
junior,  intermediate  and  senior.  The  Hadonso  Report,  as  everyone 
knows,  advocates  the  junior  and  senior  schools. 

Table  I  gives  the  two  outlines  placed  side  by  side  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 


Table  I — The  Suggestions  for  Teachers  and  the  Hadow  Report 
Schemes  compared. 


The  Suggestions  for  Teachers. 
Stage    I. 

The    World.      Stories   of   (i)    life    in 
other  lands,   (2)   articles  of  food, 
clothing,    etc. 

The   Hadow   Report. 
Junior  School. 

(1)  The  world  generally.     Some  idea 
of   life    in    different    parts    of   the 
world.       An     elementary     know- 
ledge    of     the     globe,     i.e.,     the 
continents   and   where    each   type 
of  life  is  to  be  found. 

(2)  An     elementary     knowledge     of 
the   British   Isles   (this   is  similar 
to  the   Suggestions,   but  there   is 
no  special   reference   to  Europe). 

Stage    II. 

World.     A  development  of  the  work 
of  the  previous  stage  into  a  more 
definite      idea        of      continents, 
oceans   and  zones. 

British    Isles.      Their    build.      Indus- 

trial   and    Agricultural    Regions. 
This  to  lead  to 
Europe.      Countries    facing    Britain. 

Senior  School 
(Four  Year  Scheme). 

(1)  British  Isles  (largely  descriptive) 
and  some  area  of  the  world  which 
would  involve  all  the  zones  (e.g., 
The  Americas). 

(2)  Rest    of    the    world    (comparison 
with    previous   year's   work)    and 
short   revision   of   British    Isles. 

(3)  The    British    Empire    in    relation 
to   the  rest   of  the     world. 

(4)  Thorough  revision  of  the  British 
Isles,    in     their    world    relations, 

Stage    III. 

(1)  Choice  of  subjects  for  closer  ex- 
amination.         Examples — wheat- 
lands   of  the   world,    indiarubber, 
Mediterranean,   monsoon  regions, 
regions    of    inadequate    rainfall. 

(2)  Reading    of   maps. 

(3)  Revision   of  home   country.     Ex- 
ercises for  the   children. 

More   advanced   work   for   "  super-" 
intelligent    children. 

with    a    bias    according     to    the 
special    interest    of    the    area    in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 
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These  two  schemes  represent  the  voice  of  "  acknowledged 
authority,"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  opinions  of  persons  who 
by  their  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  proved  themselves 
competent  to  make  definite  statements  about  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  schemes  remain  "  suggestions  "  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  so  that  if  a  teacher  can  evolve  an  entirely  different 
scheme  and  obtain  satisfactory  results  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  geographers  and  teachers 
of  geography  have  been  writing  text  books  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Hadow  Report  by  means  of  another  scheme.  The 
general  survey  of  the  world  is  arrived  at  through  the  following 
stages  : — 
(i)    The  three  southern  continents  (Africa,  America,  Australasia). 

(2)  The    British    Empire   and    the   rest    of   the   world    (emphasis 
on  the   Empire). 

(3)  Europe. 

The  treatment  of  the  British  Isles  remains  unchanged. 

The  basis  of  argument  in  formulating  this  scheme  is  that  the 
southern  continents  are  free  from  those  many  complications  which 
interfere  with  the  general  "  zonal  "  regions  of  the  world.  Europe, 
by  reason  of  its  political  complications,  is  considered  by  these 
writers  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  study  and  is  therefore  left 
until   last. 

These  then  are  three  main  outlines  for  the  normal  elementary 
school.  I  have  purposely  excluded  all  references  to  map  drawing, 
surveying  and  other  practical  work,  as  they  are  obviously  out  of 
the  question  with  our  children.  Is  it  possible  then  from  these 
three  schemes  to  draw  up  our  own  special  scheme  to  meet  our 
own  special  requirements?  Can  we  give  our  children  a  practical 
knowledge  of  "  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  "  which  is  going 
to  be  useful  to  them  in  after  years?     In  my  opinion,  "  Yes." 

Before  proceeding  to  give  my  scheme,  a  little  of  the  history 
of  its  development  is  necessary.  At  the  commencement  of  my 
teaching  of  geography  I  was  asked  to  take  "  Europe,"  starting 
with  the  British  Isles,"  as  my  portion  of  the  school  scheme. 
This  was  before  the  issuing  of  the  Hadow  Report,  and  also 
before  I  started  specializing.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  leans 
towards  the  "  Suggestions."  I  mention  this,  because  it  is  rele- 
vant to  the  evolution  of  the  scheme.  Also,  as  I  do  not  specialize 
in  the  senior  class,  some  unnecessary  overlapping  would  occur  if 
I  changed  over  to  the  southern  continents  or  the  "  Americas." 
Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  The  argument  for 
taking  Europe  as  the  natural  sequence  to  the  British  Isles  is  (in 
my  opinion)  as  sound  as  the  one  against  it.     All  we  are  out  for 
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is  to  give  our  children  pictures  of  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  since  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  those  of  Europe  our  children  cannot  begin  to  learn  about 
that  continent   too   soon. 

In  giving  this  scheme  (Table  II)  I  give  the  grouping  followed 
in  the  school  at  Leeds.  Smaller  schools  will  find  some  modifica- 
tion necessary,  but  no  scheme  which  is  suitable  for  one  place 
can  ever  be  exactly  suitable  for  another.      Also,   I   use  the  term 


Table  II — A  Scheme  eor  use  in  Schools  for  Blind  Children. 


Cycle   I 
(ages  8 — 10). 


(a)  Stories   of  life   in   other   lands   taken   continent  by   con- 

tinent,  commencing  with    Africa,  ending  with   Europe. 

(b)  General    information     about    food,    clothing,    transport, 

the   rotation   of  the  earth   and   the    seasons   (this   latter 
very,   very   simply). 


Cycle  II 

(ages    10 — 12). 


(a)  The     British     Isles,     commencing     with     England     and 

Wales.  Use  of  the  map — finding  the  home  district. 
Then  proceed  regionally  (Scottish  schools  would  ol 
course    start   with    Scotland). 

(b)  General   information.      Stories   of  the   staple   industries, 

taken  in  relation  to  the  district  being  studied,  e.g., 
shipbuilding  in  conjunction  with  the  Tyne  or 
Clyde    areas. 

(c)  World     (to     be     taken     intermittently).        Finding     the 

British  Isles,  the  five  continents  and  oceans,  finally 
the   five   zones. 


Cycle  III. 
(ages   12—14). 


(a)  British    Isles    and    Europe.      Learning   main   points    on 

the    map   of   Europe.      The    three  main    physical   divi- 
sions.     Then    proceed    regionally,    country    by   country. 

(b)  World  Geography — 

(1)  The    Zones,    commencing    with    the    tropical    areas 

in  Africa,   South    America,   the  Sahara   and   Kala- 
hari  deserts,   Australian   desert. 
The    Arctic   fringe. 

Lastly,   the  North  Temperate  Zone,  because  of  its 
(apparently)    contradictory    complications. 

(2)  Movements   of  the    earth,    axis   and   orbit.      Simple 

explanation     of    latitude    and    longitude. 

(c)  Intermittent   revision    of    the    British    Isles. 


Cycle   IV 
(ages   14—16). 


(a)  The    British    Empire,    commencing    with    British    North 

America. 

(b)  Rest   of  the   world  in  general. 

(c)  More   advanced  study  of  British   Isles.      Children   to  do 

more    individual    work,    with    the    aid    of   textbooks    ami 
Maps  and  Guides. 
(dj  Everyday    affairs — current    events    and    the    news. 
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11  Cycle  "  in  preference  to  "  Stage,"  as  these  cycles  do  not  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  stages  in  the  Suggestions.  Cycles  I  and 
II  together  do,  however,  approximately  correspond  to  the  junior 
school,  and  III  and  IV  to  the  senior  school  of  the  Hadow  Report. 
Traces  of  the  third  M  Southern  Continents  "  scheme  will  be  noted 
in  the  General  World  Geography  sections  of  the  scheme.  This 
is  a  mere  coincidence,  however — they  were  not  formulated  to 
co-ordinate  all   three   schemes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  scheme  that  it  is  divided 
into  four  groups,  or  "  cycles,"  each  covering  a  period  of  two 
years.  I  prefer  the  term  cycle  for  the  following  reason.  Although 
each  scheme  covers  two  years,  changes  in  the  class,  unfortunately, 
occur  every  year.  Half  my  class  has  just  moved  up,  having 
completed  the  cycle  of  lessons  on  Europe.  The  other  half,  having 
been  in  the  class  only  a  year,  has  studied  only  northern  Europe. 
A  group  of  new  children  has  entered,  and  this  year  the  whole 
class  will  study  southern  and  central  Europe.  This  will  be  new 
to  all  the  children.  Next  year,  the  children  who  have  completed 
Europe  will  move  up,  and  the  new  class  will  study  northern 
Europe.  The  teacher  is  back  where  he  started  two  years  ago, 
but  his  children  have  advanced  continually ;  there  has  been  no 
going  back  for  them.     Thus,   the  lessons  proceed  in  cycles. 

Attempts  to  quicken  the  speed  I  find  only  spell  disaster.  Our 
children  have  to  be  helped  much  more  than  normal  children 
in  learning  to  use  maps  and  find  the  places  on  them ;  they  have 
to  remember ;  they  are  not  aided  by  pictorial  illustration ;  so  we 
read  a  great  deal  to  them.  All  this  takes  time,  and  our  speed  is 
necessarily  slower  than  that  of  the  normal  school. 

As  to  the  duration  and  number  of  the  lessons  per  week, 
these  are  matters  which  can  be  settled  only  by  working  out  the 
interchange  of  teachers,  with  the  final  approval  of  the  head  teach- 
er and  the  board.  There  need  be  no  difficulty,  however,  if  the 
proportion  of  time  allocated  to  the  subject  is  reasonable.  But 
what  one  person  may  consider  reasonable  another  may  think  un- 
reasonable. I  have  met  teachers  who  are  allowed  only  one  period 
a  week  for  geography.  This  is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  geography. 

Table  III  shows  the  allocation  of  time  I  use  for  Cycles  I, 
II  and  III.  Cycle  IV  is  what  I  should  suggest.  In  those  three 
cycles  I  also  have  the  general  knowledge  periods,  which  I  use 
occasionally  to  correlate  with  the  geography  in  "  Visits  to  Indus- 
tries "  and  so  on.  The  length  of  lessons  in  Cycle  II  is  determined 
by  the  interchange  with  the  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  the  45 
minute  periods  are  to  meet  that  teacher's  requirements.  I  should 
be  satisfied   with  half-hour  lessons. 
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Table  III — Weekly  Allocation  of  Time. 


Cycle  I. 

One  period,  30  minutes — Geography. 

One  period,  30  minutes — General    Knowledge. 

Cycle  II. 

Two  periods,  45  minutes  each — Geography. 

Two  periods,  45  minutes  each — General    Knowledge. 

Cycle   III. 

Three  periods   of  Geography  : — 

One  period,  45  minutes,  devoted  to  Europe. 

One  period,  30  minutes,  devoted  to  Europe. 

One  period,  30  minutes,  devoted  to  World   Geography. 
Two  periods  of   General   Knowledge,    30  minutes  each. 

Cycle    IV 

(suggested 

only). 

Three  periods  of  Geography  : — 

One  period,  30  minutes — British  Isles. 
One  period,  30  minutes — British  Empire. 
One  period,  30  minutes — World   Geography. 

These  periods  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Arrears  in  one 
section  can  always  be  rectified  by  using  the  period  of  another  when 
necessary.  In  Cycle  III,  as  there  are  three  periods  definitely 
allocated  to  geography,  I  do  not  use  the  general  knowledge  per- 
iod to  correlate  with  the  geography,  unless  under  special 
circumstances. 


The  number  of  textbooks  for  all  grades  of  geography  is 
legion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  too  many.  This 
only  goes  to  show  how  vast  is  the  science  of  geography ;  every 
writer  sees  some  viewpoint  which  he  considers  has  not  been 
expressed  already.  Some  textbooks  therefore  stand  out  distinctly 
as  classics  in  their  respective  groups,  whilst  others  are  merely 
duplications. 

No  better  guide  to  the  selection  of  textbooks  can  be  recom- 
mended than  A  Handbook  for  Geography  Teachers,  by  Miss  D. 
M.  Forsaith,  Lecturer  in  Geography  at  Goldsmiths'  College, 
University  of  London  (Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  price  4/-).  Every 
teacher  should  possess  or  have  ready  access  to  so  valuable  a 
work.  Many  of  the  recommendations  given  there  are  of  course 
unsuitable  for  our  work,  but  there  are  still  innumerable  books  to 
choose  from.  We  require  books  giving  vivid  verbal  descriptions, 
books  which  present  geographical  facts  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
manner.  We  have  no  use  for  "  ask  your  grocer,"  "  visit  a  flour 
mill  and  find  out,"  "  from  your  map  try  to  discover."  We  have 
not  the  time  to  do  those  things,  even  if  they  were  practicable. 
In  Table  IV  I  give  a  list  of  the  books  I  use  myself.  It  will,  I 
hope,  be  of  some  help  to  others  seeking  a  new  text  to  work  upon. 
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Table  IV — List  of  Text  Books. 


Cycle   I. 

World-Wide   Geographies,    Books    I   and    II,    by   Jasper   H. 

Stembridge    (Oxford    University    Press). 
Little  Folk  in  Far-off  Lands  Series  (Arnold,   Leeds). 
Peeps  for  Little   People  Series,    by   Robert    Finch   (Black). 

Cycle   II. 

The    British   Isles,      by    F.    Mort    (Cambridge     University 

Press,    and   the    adaptation — 
A    Geography   of  the   British  Isles,   by  Leonard   Hardcastle 

(Braille   edition   only,    N.I.B.). 
A  Geography  of  the  Homeland,  by  R.  Finch  (Evans  Bros.). 
Geography  Lessons,  Stage   II,  by  R.   Finch  (Evans  Bros.). 
Geography    Through    the    Shop     Windows,    by    R.     Finch 

(Evans    Bros.). 
Oxford  Industrial  Readers  Series. 
Man  and  the  Earth,  by  J.  W.  Page  (Macdonald  &  Evans). 

Cycle  III. 

Books   listed   in    Cycle   II. 

A   Regional  Geography  of  the    World,  by   F.    Mort  (Oliver 

&   Boyd). 
Introduction    to     World    Geography ,    by    A.    Wilmore    (G. 

Bell   &   Son). 
The    Groundwork   of   Modern    Geography ,    by   A.    Wilmore 

(G.   Bell  &  Son). 
Man    and    His    Work,    by    A.    J.    and    F.    D.    Herbertson 

(Black). 
Peeps  at  Many  Lands  Series. 
Famous  Explorers,  by  R.  Finch  (Evans  Bros.). 

Cycle   IV. 

Further  use  of  books   listed  for  Cycle   III. 

A   Geography   of  the  British  Isles,   by   Leonard  Hardcastle, 

to  be  used  by  the  children  as  a  private  study  book. 
Geography  Lessons,  Stage  III,  by  R.  Finch  (Evans  Bros.). 

Many  geographers  have  written  series  of  textbooks  which 
cover  the  whole  period  of  elementary  or  secondary  school  life. 
This  sounds  quite  reasonable — in  theory  at  least.  If  the  course 
of  lessons  in  any  subject  is  to  be  regarded  as  covering  the  whole 
school,  rather  than  the  class,  then  series  of  textbooks  should  be 
written  to  meet  these  requirements.  Miss  Forsaith  condemns 
this  practice,  or  at  least  she  condemns  the  practice  of  adopting 
a  whole  series  throughout  the  school — her  two  arguments  being  : 
(i)  that  the  teacher  should  make  his  scheme  first  and  find  the 
textbooks  to  meet  it,  and  not  make  his  scheme  fit  the  textbooks ; 
(2)  that  the  reading  of  the  same  type  of  book,  in  the  same  type 
of  cover,  year  after  year,  would  become  monotonous  to  the  child- 
ren. These  are  healthy  criticisms,  though  somewhat  hard  on  the 
writers.  The  argument  in  their  favour  is  of  course  that  they 
have  visualized  a  continuous  scheme  and  acted  accordingly.  It 
would  be  somewhat  irrelevant  to  discuss  the  question  here.     We 
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in  our  special  schools  have  to  read  so  much  to  our  scholars, 
amplifying-  all  map  references  and  other  descriptions  which  other- 
wise would  mean  nothing  to  them,  that  the  adoption  of  a  whole 
series  of  textbooks  is  impracticable. 

We  teachers,  however,  can  buy  one  or  two  sets  of  books  and 
draw  upon  them  in  order  to  formulate  our  own  schemes. 

The  list  given  in  Table  IV  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive. 
Monthly  magazines — new  publications — are  constantly  appearing. 
A  new  work,  Railway  Wonders  of  the  World  (Amalgamated 
Press  Ltd.)  is  now  appearing  in  weekly  parts.  At  least  half  of  it 
consists  of  geographical  matter,  and  it  contains  many  surprising 
revelations  as  to  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  since 
19 1 8,  during  a  time  when  the  railways  were  losing  money.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  chapter  dealing  with  that  composition,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  many  teachers,  Across  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  A  new  monthly  magazine,  The  Geographical 
Magazine,  was  started  as  recently  as  last  May.  ("  No,  it  has 
not  been  going  for  many  years.  This  is  a  new  English 
production,  not  the  American  one  you  are  thinking  about.")  It 
is  excellent  for  keeping  one  up  to  date — an  article  on  Ankara,  the 
capital  of  Turkey,  has  illustrations  showing  Turkish  women 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashions,  also  others  showing  houses  such 
as  can  be  seen  on  several  new  housing  estates  in  this  country. 

And  now,  may  I  be  allowed  to  conclude  on  a  personal  note. 
My  book,  A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  adapted  from  The 
British  Isles,  by  F.  Mort,  is  now  published.  A  review  of  it  appears 
in  the  New  Beacon. 

I  have  been  asked,  and  it  is  also  suggested  at  the  end  of  that 
review,  that  I  should  write  other  books.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
"  adapt  "  others.  You  have  read  what  Miss  Forsaith  says  about 
"  series."  I  have  in  mind,  however,  certain  ideas,  which,  if 
developed,  would  result  in  a  number  of  books,  each  of  which  would 
be  complete  in  itself,  could  be  used  independently,  and  would 
therefore  not  be  part  of  a  series. 

One  last  word.  Please  remember  that  in  rejecting  any  books 
as  unsuitable  I  do  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  unsuitability 
for  the  blind.  I  mention  this  because  my  criticism  of  Our  Own 
Islands,  by  Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  caused  one  teacher  to  discuss 
the  whole  principle  of  the  historical  background  as  the  true  ap- 
proach to  geography.  All  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  Sir  Halford ;  I  merely  consider  his  method 
unsuitable  for  our  purpose.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  this  only,  that  I  advocate  the  adaptation  of  any  geographical 
textbook  before  it  is  put  into  Braille. 
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REVIEWS. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union   of  Counties  Association  for 

the  Blind. 

Perhaps  the  best  remark  one  can  make  regarding  this  Report 
is  to  state  that  all  teachers  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  it  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Crowley,  Senior  Medical  Officer  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
engaged  on  the  problem  of  partially  sighted  children.  Dr. 
Crowley  then  pertinently  asked  what  is  the  aim  of  the  handwork 
training  in  our  schools.  A  most  enlightening  paper;  and  so  was 
the  after  discussion,  particularly  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw (Director  of  Education  for  Oldham),  Mr.  E.  Evans  (of  our 
College),  and  Dr.  J.  Underwood  (of  the  Board  of  Education). 
Both  paper  and  discussion  were  a  valuable  addendum  to  the 
Committee's  Report  on  the  Partially  Sighted. 

As  I  have  already  said,  all  teachers  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
Report. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouth   Counties   Association   for  the 
Blind — Report   of    Annual   Conference. 

I  do  hope  that  our  readers  will  develop  the  habit  of  reading 
the  reports  of  association  meetings,  particularly  the  annual 
ones.  This  report  contains  some  excellent  papers.  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Gorleston-on-Sea,  gave  a  paper  on  The  Deaf  Blind.  As  Mr. 
Evans  was  near  his  native  heath,  he  excelled  himself.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Grant,  B.A.,  B.D.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Responsibility  of  the 
Blind  Person.  It  is  rather  refreshing  to  hear  a  blind  man  remind 
blind  people  that  they  too  have  a  duty  to  others  as  others  have  a 
duty  to  them.  Dr.  J.  Marshall,  of  Glasgow,  gave  a  most  in- 
formative paper  on  What  We  can  Learn  from  Statistics  on  the 
Cause  of  Blindness.     This  paper  is  well  worth  study. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  gave  a  paper  on  The  History  of  Blind  Welfare 
Work.  Good  as  Mr.  Starling's  paper  was,  I  think  he  excelled 
himself  in  the  discussion  afterwards.  Some  of  his  remarks  were 
like  the  wisdom  of  Solomon — a  combination  of  sound  common- 
sense  and  splendid  balance  of  judgment.  He  stated  that  the  blind 
must  not  regard  themselves  as  being  in  a  special  class.  "  If  you 
do   this  for  the  blind,   you   must  do   it  for  everybody,"   he  said. 

It  is  not  merely  from  the  papers  that  one  obtains  information, 
but  also  from  the  remarks  in  the  general  discussion.  Let  me 
correct  a  statement  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  Purse  at  the  end 
of  Mr.   Starling's   paper  (p.   43).      I   know  Mr.   Purse  would  not 
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make  such  a  mistake,  and  it  must  be  a  clerical  error.  I  believe 
a  penny  rate  in  London  brings  in  about  ^"250,000.  The  figure 
quoted  is  the  rateable  value. 

National   Library   for   the   Blind,    London — Annual   Report, 
year  ending  march,   1935. 

This  Report  is  well  worth  reading.  Most  teachers  know  that 
in  certain  quarters  the  number  of  Braille  readers  has  been  under- 
estimated. The  circulation  of  volumes  at  the  National  Library 
speaks  for  itself — it  averages  1,200  per  day  and  reached  the  total 
of  314,243  during  the  year  under  review.  To  us  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  12,855  volumes  were  issued  at  the  Northern 
Branch.  The  contribution  of  the  voluntary  writers  is  admirable. 
Their  work  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  add  to  the  Library's 
stock  583  complete  books,  which  run  into  2,207  volumes. 

While  talking  of  production,  we  may  point  out  that  blind 
copyists  have  produced  3,037  volumes,  while  stereotyped  books 
in  Braille  reached  the  number  of  2,693  volumes,  and  Moon  1,406. 
In  addition  to  this,  392  volumes  have  been  given. 

Those  who  knew  the  late  Miss  E.  W.  Austin  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund  started  in  her 
memory  has,  since  its  inauguration,  enabled  the  Committee  to 
add  to  the   Library  316  complete  books. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  all  local  authorities  should  support 
the  Library  and  come  into  line  on  the  grant  basis  of  ^1  per 
reader  served  in  their  area.  The  Library  Committee  is  fully  alive 
to  the  good  work  possible,  and  the  report  shows  a  splendid 
record  of  the   services  rendered. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — President's  Report, 

J934- 

The  Foundation  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  Hon.  President 
Hon.  F.  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Foundation  has  already  manufac- 
tured 780  talking  machine  books  for  the  blind.  It  aims  to  supply 
a  further  5,000  to   10,000  within  the   coming  year. 

It  reports  that  the  new  Braille  typewriter  is  a  great  success, 
and  500  have  been  sold.  Referring  to  the  International  Braille 
Clearing  House,  it  states  that  doubtless  several  hundred  pounds 
a  year  have  been  saved,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  wasted 
through  duplication  of  the  titles  by  different  publishing  concerns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Foundation  believes  in 
publicity  and  has  employed  a  part-time  worker,  who  conveys  the 
news  of  the  Foundation  to  the  public  through  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Some  of  us  still  think  that  the  public  might  be  better 
informed  of  the  real  work  for  the  blind  that  is  going  on  in 
different  parts  of  this  country. 
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Institutions'   Annual  Reports. 

The  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  10  pupils  gained  certificates  for 
swimming-,  including  one  for  a  mile.  Under  the  paragraph 
11  Home  Teaching,"  we  read  that,  in  co-operation  with  the  City 
Council  Committee,  the  clinic  provides  regular  opportunities  for 
the  examination  of  people,  not  only  blind,  but  also  with  bad  sight, 
and  we  hope  that  this  will  result  in  prevention  of  blindness,  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  alleviation  of  suffering. 

Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  Report  has  two  novel  entries,  a  facsimile  of  the  first 
Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet,  dated  November  12th,  1866, 
and  a  list  of  subscriptions,    1865-66. 

Royal  Midland   Institution  for  the  Blind,   Nottingham. 
This   Report  contains   some  good  photographs  of   blind   men 
bowling  on  the  men's  hostel  bowling  green. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage. 

There  is  a  very  human  ring  throughout  this  Report.  Thus, 
in  the  paragraph  on  Technical  Training,  we  read  that  "  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  foster  in  old  pupils  the 
love  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  in  this  policy  they  have  been 
notably  successful.  Former  students  are  encouraged  to  call  upon 
the  School  for  assistance  and  advice.  In  many  ways  the  intimate 
links  that  are  forged  in  a  long  residential  school  career  are  main- 
tained unbroken  and  last  through  life.  On  Saturday,  7th  July, 
the  25th  reunion  of  old  pupils  took  place." 

On  the  industrial  side  the  paragraph  on  the  boot-repairing 
department  is  very  interesting.  About  9,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  collected  from  the  public  each  month,  repaired,  and 
taken  home  again. 

Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind. 
We  read  that  two  of  the  younger  men  on  the  register  have 
been  helped  to  purchase  tandem  bicycles,  and  these  have  proved 
a  great  success.  The  exercise  and  open  air  is  very  good  for 
them  (the  Report  does  not  say  whether  they  call  a  tandem  at 
Oxford  a  Morris  Cowley  !).  The  Committee  possess  two  portable 
radio  sets,  which  are  lent  to  blind  persons  whose  sets  are  out  of 
order.  This  considerate  practice  would  be  much  appreciated  in 
some  other  areas.  There  is  a  photograph  at  the  end  of  a  Weed 
Basket  on  wheels.  This  should  attract  ladies  who  are  fond  of 
gardening. 
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[The  importance  of  English  composition  as  a  branch  of  primary 
education  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Wc  print  below  a  school- 
boy's essay,  in  the  belief  that  to  examine  a  specimen  of  work 
from  another  school  sometimes  helps  a  teacher  to  assess  the 
attainment  of  his  own  pupils.} 

VISITORS  TO  OUR  SCHOOL. 

By  Edward  Keep  (Senior  Prefect,  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend). 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  a  pupil  of  any  residential  school, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  with  regard  to  our 
school,  is  the  constant,  one  might  almost  say  the  enormous,  flow 
of  visitors  we  get.  Some  are  official,  but  I  think  the  greater  part 
are  unofficial.  They  come  in  all  manner  of  disguises  :  concert 
parties,  dramatic  societies,  lecturers,  students  from  various  col- 
leges and  universities,  dance  bands,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  government  inspectors.  Others,  apparently  more  bold,  come 
alone. 

Sometimes  an  important  conference  is  held  on  the  premises, 
and  we  see  crowds  of  people,  few  of  whom  we  know,  and  many  of 
whom  we  have  never  seen  before  and  may  never  see  again.  If 
I  had  a  better  memory  I  could  produce  a  long  list  of  visitors,  but 
my  memory  is,  unfortunately,  that  kind  which  receives  very  few 
impressions  and  forgets  them  very  soon.  Still,  I  must  write 
something  about  some  of  our  visitors. 

Naturally  the  first  name  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  of  the 
most  welcomed  and  perhaps  the  most  important  visitor  we  ever 
get.  I  refer  to  our  Chairman,  Alderman  Sir  William  Jenkins, 
M.P.  He  visits  often,  considering  the  many  other  claims  which 
are  laid  upon  him.  He  is  a  very  busy  man,  but  he  always  makes 
time  to  answer  our  calls.  He  speaks  to  us  like  a  father  and  gives 
us  the  feeling  that  we  own  his  whole  heart.  No  one  can  take  the 
place  in  the  heart  of  our  school  that  Sir  William  has  won  by  his 
tireless  toil  and  undying  affection. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Morgan  Jones,  who  was  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  when  the  Labour  Government 
was  in  office,  paid  us  a  visit.  This  was  most  important,  for  Mr. 
Morgan  Jones  is  an  authority  on  education,  and  we,  as  a  school, 
were  very  proud  to  receive  him,  especially  as  his  visit  was  quite 
unofficial. 

Another  unofficial  visit  that  I  shall  never  forget  is  that  of  Mr. 
George  Lansbury.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  him,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  Parliament  of  to-day  that  appeals  to  me. 
I  knew  that  I  liked  him  long  before  I  thought  of  seeing  him.  His 
was  one  of  those  flying  visits.  You  know — a  friend  come  in  ;  you 
offer  him  a  chair  at  your  tea  table,  but  he  declines.  "  Have  a  cup 
of  tea  in  your  hand  then,"  we  say,  feeling  that  that  is  the  least  we 
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can  do,  but  he  says,  all  out  of  breath,  "  No,  honestly,  I  can't 
stay,  I  must  go.  I'd  like  to  stay,  really,  but  you  understand  "  ; 
and  he  goes,  leaving  you  very  disappointed,  but  very  happy  at 
having  seen  him.  Though  Mr.  George  Lansbury's  visit  was  even 
shorter  than  that,  we  were  all  thrilled.  He  spoke  a  few  words, 
and  though  I  forget  what  he  said,  I  shall  never  forget  him.  1 
have  only  to  close  my  eyes  when  it  is  very  quiet  to  let  that 
scene  parade  before  me.  It  is  Sunday;  we  are  just  half  way 
through  dinner,  and  suddenly,  he  comes.  What  can  we  do?  We 
can't  yell  very  well  on  a  Sunday,  but  we  must  do  something,  so 
we  clap.  How  well  I  remember  whispering  to  myself,  "  George 
Lansbury."  Yes,  in  my  excitement  and  delight,  I  clean  forgot 
the  "  Mr.  "  Then  he  spoke.  I've  never  known  our  assembled 
school  sit  so  still  and  silent  as  they  did  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
Literally,  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  When  he  had  finished 
we  clapped  again,  absolutely  thrilled.  Then  he  went,  and  for 
weeks  after  Mr.  George  Lansbury  was  the  talk  of  the  school. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  after  supper,  we  hold  what  very  nearly 
resembles  the  "  carolare  "  that  is  broadcast  sometimes,  only  we 
choose  the  hymns  and  sing  two  verses  of  each,  then  Mr.  Hewitt, 
our  Principal,  tells  us  a  bed-time  story,  which  even  the  seniors 
enjoy.  We  get  various  parties  from  any  denomination  to  join  us 
in  our  meetings,  and,  really,  we  have  grand  times,  but  this  is 
wandering  a  little.  At  present  we  are  entertaining  an  Arabian 
gentleman,  who  has  been  sent  by  his  government  to  visit  different 
schools,  so  that  through  his  reports  they  will  be  able  to  open  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  Jerusalem.  Though  it  is  rather  early  to 
form  impressions,  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  noticed,  and 
that  is  his  fine  command  of  the  English  language  and  the  lovely 
way  he  pronounces  words  containing  the  letter  A.  To  me,  he  is 
as  important  as  any  visitor  we  have  had.  After  all,  the  impres- 
sions that  he  gathers  here  will  undoubtedly  influence  him  in  his 
life's  work. 

How  funny  we  poor  human  creatures  are.  The  moment  we 
expect  a  visitor  we  get  all  fussy  and  flustered,  and  half  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  we  blow  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  out  of  place, 
thus  spoiling  the  effect  of  a  room  which  we  have  just  spent  hours 
in  tidying.  Even  now,  as  I  write,  we  are  expecting  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  needs  no  explanation  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  visitor.  The  atmosphere  is  tense ;  we  arc 
all  in  our  places,  waiting,  waiting.  Is  everything  all  right?  Have 
I  left  anything  lying  about?  Oh,  I  must  go  and  have  one  last 
peep.  What  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  find  my  room  in  perfect  order ; 
yet  I  confess,  perhaps  with  a  little  blush,  that  it  is  tidier  to-day 
than  it  has  been  for  ages.  If  this  is  hypocrisy  we  are  all  hypo- 
crites. What  mother  is  there,  on  expecting  a  visitor,  who  does 
not  superintend   the   preparations  of  her  children   with  elaborate 
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care.  Perhaps  it  is  an  uncle  who  is  going  to  pay  them  a  flying 
visit,  and  the  house  has  to  be  "  poshed  "  up  as  it  has  never  been 
before.  The  mother  says  that  when  the  uncle  comes  he  will  appre- 
ciate their  love  and  loyalty  the  more  because  they  have  made 
special  preparations  for  his  visit — and  so  it  is  here.  To  us,  the 
school  is  home  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  means  more  to  us  than  any  uncle,  so 
we  have  made  our  prepartions  with  elaborate  care,  and  we  are 
now  standing  by  for  action.  At  last  he  comes  and  we  show  him 
our  best  rooms,  best  handwork,  and  in  fact  all  the  best.  He 
speaks  to  the  assembled  school,  and  we  are  struck  by  that  inex- 
plicable something  about  the  aristocracy  that  enables  them  to  say 
exactly  the  right  thing  at  precisely  the  right  moment.  When  he 
has  finished,  we  clap  heartily  enough,  but  we  are  haunted  by  the 
terrible  thought  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  something  that  may 
let  us  down.  Of  course,  he  knows  that  we  are  dressed  in  our  best 
clothes  and  that  with  them  we  have  put  on  our  best  behaviour. 
Still,  he  appreciates  the  fact  that  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for 
his  visit  and  that  we  want  him  to  see  us  at  our  best.  So  has 
ended  the  most  terrifying,  and  yet  most  happy,  visit  that  we  have 
yet  been  paid.  Though  these  visits  cause  us  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  we  like  them.  We  like  our  visitors  to  speak  to  us,  so  that 
we  can  criticize  or  applaud  them.  We  know  the  value  of  thought, 
and  are  always  anxious  to  collect  new  ideas.  The  old  proverb, 
11  The  more  we  get,  the  more  we  want,"  is  very  true  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

We  have  received  many  visitors,  and  we  want  to  receive  more. 
How  lovely  it  would  be  if  His  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  called 
on  us  some  day.  We  would  never  forget  it,  for  from  that  day 
our  address  would  be  "  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Ewenny 


Road,  Bridgend." 


RETROSPECT. 


The  Times  Educational  Supplement  for  7th  September  con- 
tains on  interesting  article  entitled  "  Intellectual  and  Political 
Background,"  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler.  This  survey  of  education 
is  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  in  question  celebrates  in 
1935  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  appearance.  Sir  Michael  carries 
his  review  of  education  back  to  the  opening  of  King  Edward's 
reign  and,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor,  we  give  below 
the  closing  paragraphs. 

"  When  the  Supplement  began  its  work  in  1910  English 
students  of  education,  though  sensitive  to  the  implications  of 
scholastic  thought  and  practice,  were  for  good  reasons  in  good 
heart.     The   nine  years  of  King   Edward's   reign  had  witnessed 
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educational  developments  greater  in  scale  and  socially  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  corresponding  changes  in  England  since  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

"  The  distinctive  marks  of  the  revival  of  the  energies  of 
English  education  between  1901  and  1909  were  its  suddenness  and 
its  semi-collectivism.  The  nine  years  had  been  crowded  with 
administrative  change.  The  governance  of  all  public  elementary 
schools  had  been  remodelled.  Opportunities  of  secondary  edu- 
cation had  been  greatly  enlarged.  Technical  education  had  been 
strengthened  and  diversified.  A  more  liberal  training  for  intend- 
ing teachers  had  been  secured.  Five  universities  had  received 
charters  from  the  Crown.  Six  great  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
covered  England,  including  London,  with  new  education  authori- 
ties; had  regulated  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of 
age ;  had  provided  for  school  meals ;  had  imposed  on  all  local 
authorities  the  duty  of  medical  inspection  of  primary  school 
children,  giving-  the  authorities  power  to  provide  vacation 
schools,  play  centres,  and  means  of  recreation  during  holidays 
and  term  time ;  and  had  codified  the  law  for  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools,  making  provision  for  the  care  of  neglected 
children.  The  problem  in  its  social  bearings  was  seen  in  new 
perspective.  In  every  grade  of  teaching  the  English  people  felt, 
like  a  throb  of  energy,  the  influence  of  the  State.  By  general 
consent,  though  the  materials  for  controversy  were  close  at  hand, 
the  nation  moved  forward  into  a  new  era  of  social  reconstruction. 

"  This  was  the  educational  atmosphere  of  1910.  At  that  time 
also  there  were  already  in  our  hands  published  plans  which  have 
proved  of  material  assistance  during-  the  following  twenty-five 
years  in  dealing  with  four  problems  of  capital  importance — 
namely,  the  place  of  denominationally  managed  schools  in 
English  education;  the  status,  salaries,  and  superannuation  allow- 
ances of  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools ;  the  better 
articulation  of  primary  with  post-primary  education  in  town  and 
country ;  and  the  provision  of  varieties  of  day-time  training  for 
young  people  over  14.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  stimulus  and 
suggestions  which  we  got  from  the  United  States,  pre-War 
Germany,  Denmark  and  France.  The  years  1895-1910  were 
favourable  to  the  comparative  study  of  educational  systems. 
England  learned  better  to  know  her  own  educational  needs  by- 
finding  out  how  other  nations  were  meeting  what  they  believed  to 
be  theirs.  Educational  systems  are  not  an  international  currency. 
And  England,  in  particular,  though  she  has  always  learned  much 
from  other  lands,  East  and  West,  has  her  idiosyncrasy.  The 
English  temperament  is  like  a  prehistoric  track,  which  has  been 
tramped  in  turn  by  Iron  Age  traders,  Roman  legionaries,  medieval 
wayfarers,  and  seventeenth-century  pack-horses,  and  now  is 
whizzed  along  by  cars. 
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11  I  have  not  space  to  mention  the  great  personalities  like 
Baden-Powell,  John  Ruskin,  Dr.  Montessori,  Havelock  Ellis, 
Graham  Wallas,  the  Webbs,  Margaret  Macmillan,  Sigmund 
Freud,  William  James,  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  H.  G.  Wells,  Bernard  Shaw,  John  Adams,  and  A.  N. 
Whitehead,  who  have  helped  us  during  these  critical  years, 
1910-25,  to  see  the  educational  problem  from  many  angles.  Nor 
to  speak  of  the  seminal  books  like  A.  F.  Leach's  '  Schools  of 
Medieval  England,'  A.  V.  Dicey's  '  Law  and  Public  Opinion,' 
Woodward's  '  Vittorino  da  Fettre,'  John  Dewey's  '  School  and 
Society,'  and  Kenneth  Freeman's  '  Schools  of  Hellas.'  Nor, 
except  in  a  few  words,  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  H.M.  Inspec- 
tors of  Schools  for  their  sympathy  with  creative  work,  to  the 
statistical  integrity  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  concilia- 
tory influence  of  the  officers  of  the  local  education  authorities. 
But  all  these,  and  much  besides,  not  least  the  wisdom  of  the 
chief  spokesmen  of  the  religious  bodies,  have  helped  us  to  face 
the  present  revolutionary  crisis. 

"  For  nothing  short  of  revolutionary  are  the  times  ahead. 
We  students  of  education  are  faced  with  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  questions.  How  to  escape  without  unwisdom  from  the 
asphyxiating  atmosphere  of  our  examination  system.  Ought  we 
to  attempt  by  educational  selection  to  secure  an  elite  of  intelli- 
gence? To  get  unity  in  national  life  is  it  essential  to  eliminate 
differences  and  contradictions  in  the  moral  principles  and  in  the 
beliefs  inculcated  in  all  schools,  public  and  private?  Is  belief  in 
God  opium  or  oxygen?  " 


IMPRESSIONS. 

By  M.  Davies,  B.A. 

Is  it  possible  to  form  true  impressions  on  teaching  in  six 
months?  Maybe  experience  alone  can  answer  my  question.  For 
the  present  I  must  be  content  to  carry  on  with  my  duty  of 
invigorating  and  stimulating  my  pupils  to  self-education  and  to  all 
the  independence  of  which  they  are  capable.  Then,  later,  I  may 
be  rewarded  with  an  answer. 

To  a  person  who  left  the  university  a  year  ago,  crammed  with 
high-flown  psychological  ideas  on  education,  practical  teaching  is 
very  difficult.  Since  the  beginning  of  my  teaching  career  the  dawn 
of  each  day  has  not  only  brought  me  face  to  face  with  new  experi- 
ences, but  also  with  new  difficulties. 

What  a  task  it  is  for  a  young  teacher  to  understand  the  mind  of 
a  perfectly  normal  child ;  yet  how  much  greater  is  the  problem 
when  teaching  blind  children.     Sometimes  I  realize  that  I  am  lee- 
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turing  and  not  teaching,  my  main  concern  being  the  subject 
matter,  and  not  the  reception  of  the  lesson  by  the  pupils.  How- 
ever, fortunately,  at  other  times  I  am  able  to  be  a  "  child  again 
— to  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  children,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  child  and  childish  illustrations.  Then  my  difficulties  easily  solve 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  could  but  for  one  day  com- 
prehend blindness  I  should  be  at  home  in  the  profession.  Occa- 
sionally I  feel  that  my  possession  of  sight  disheartens  the  children 
— they  are  suspicious  of  me  and  are  trying  to  find  out  whether  I 
am  trustworthy.  Therefore,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  to  be  true  to  my  word,  enthusiastic,  kind,  sympathetic,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  firm. 

It  appears  that  I  have  taken  a  long-  time  "  to  stand  and  stare  " 
at  my  difficulties ;  I  must  turn  now  to  other  impressions. 
Taking-  a  "  bird's  eye  view  "  of  the  last  six  months  I  find 
that  I  have  experienced  many  thrilling  incidents  and  important 
happening-s,  such  as  the  visit  of  inspectors  and  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  celebration  of  Anniversary  Day,  St. 
David's  Day,  Eisteddfod  and  school  sports.  What  strikes  me 
most  is  the  happy  time  the  pupils  have  in  school ;  how  they  enjoy 
taking-  part  in  varied  social  functions,  make  and  respond  to 
speeches,  and  adapt  themselves  to  different  circumstances.  More- 
over, seeing  the  pupils  occupied  in  such  activities  has  enabled  me 
to  understand  their  characters  better,  and  has  therefore  helped  me 
tremendously  in  my  work.  I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  I  shall 
gain  day  by  day  a  more  complete  comprehension  of  the  mind  of 
the  blind,  and  so  be  able  to  perform  my  duties  worthily. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CRAFT  TEACHERS. 

By  George  Symes. 

Craft  teachers  will  appreciate  the  Editor's  decision  to  set 
aside  space  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  consideration  of 
their  special  interests. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  opportunity — what  are  we  going  to 
make  of  it?  How  can  we  pool  our  experiences,  so  that  they  may 
be  of  real   value? 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  for  making-  this 
corner  of  our  monthly  a  live  one.  Write  to  me  at  The  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,   London  N.W.3. 

As  mentioned  in  the  July  number  of  our  Magazine,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Workshops  Association  and  the  College  have  in 
hand  the  preparation  of  a  brochure  containing  a  syllabus  of  each 
trade  taught  in  blind  institutions.  Instructors  should  read  this 
with  critically  constructive   minds.      It  may   be  difficult  to  agree 
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upon  the  methods  of  instruction  to  apply  throughout  the  country, 
nevertheless,  we  should  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  attempt  to 
regularize  method.  The  proposal  to  fix  definitely  the  number  of 
students  under  each  instructor  is  a  wise  move,  as  the  obvious 
result  should  be  the  raising-  of  the  general  standard  of  efficiency, 
both  of  teacher  and  taught,  in  our  technical  classes. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  their  classes  registered  under  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  should  obtain  particulars 
from  the  Department  of  Technology,  31  Brechin  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.7.  The  closing  date  for  registration  is  October 
3!st. 


TO   ALL   MEMBERS. 

By  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

For  some  considerable  time  there  has  been  heard  at  meetings 
and  in  private  discussions  a  repeated  suggestion  that  our  magazine 
should  be  published  monthly.  Obeying  these  suggestions,  your 
Executive  discussed  the  matter  and  eventually  referred  the  question 
to  a  sub-committee,  of  which  I  was  the  chairman.  This  sub- 
committee agreed  that  the  suggestion  was  good  and  recommended 
its  adoption.  This  was  ratified  by  the  Executive,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  new  series  of  monthly  magazines  started. 

Now,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  position  is  that  we  must  have 
sufficient  material  each  month  to  make  the  paper  a  success.  This 
means  the  co-operation  of  all  members.  All  of  you,  no  doubt,  have 
ideas  that  you  would  like  to  see  discussed  in  the  magazine — well, 
let  us  know  what  they  are.  Better  still,  submit  an  article  yourself. 
Many  members  cannot  get  to  branch  meetings,  also  branch  meet- 
ings cannot  be  held  very  often.  We  want  The  Teacher  to  break 
down  this  isolation  and  to  bridge  the  gaps.  If  there  is  any  question 
you  desire  answered,  submit  it  to  the  Editor.  If  it  is  urgent, 
you  will  not  have  to  wait — you  will  get  a  private  reply.  If  the 
matter  is  of  general  interest  the  answer  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Teacher.  Some  of  you  do  not  know  the  Editor. 
That  is  your  misfortune.  However,  to  remedy  this  we  have  tried 
to  link  you  up. 

First  of  all,  we  have  formed  an  Editorial  Board,  consisting 
of  Miss  Tetley  (of  Leeds),  Mr.  Lochhead  (of  Edinburgh),  and  Mr. 
Hewitt  (of  Bridgend).  The  Editor  will  call  on  them  in  a  consulta- 
tive capacity  at  any  time. 

To  give  you  further  encouragement  and  access  to  all  events 
affecting  your  professional  life  we  have  asked  certain  people  to 
collect  materials  on  special  subjects,  just  as  the  secretary  reports 
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executive  matters,   and  branch  secretaries  branch  matters.     They 
are  : — 

Miss  P.  Monk,  M.A. — Educational  Papers  and  Books. 

Miss  E.   Fisher — Home  Teaching. 

Mr.   Hewitt — Reviews  and  School  News. 

Mr.   Phillips — New  Braille  Publications. 

Mr.   Starling — Industry. 

Mr.    Symes — Craft  Teaching. 

Mr.  Witton,  L.R.A.M. — Music. 

Mr.   H.  Lochhead — Scottish  Affairs. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Baron — Foreign  Magazines. 

Mr.   R.  W.  Paterson — Scout  News. 

Miss  Tetley — School  Teaching. 

Now  I  appeal  to  you  all  to  get  into  touch  with  one  of  these 
and  report  your  difficulties ;  give  them  any  information  helpful  to 
others,  or  let  them  know  upon  what  topics  you  would  like  papers, 
or  tell  them  that  you  are  preparing  a  paper  on  some  subject  and 
will  have  it  ready  by  a  certain  date.  If  you  can  supply  them  with 
facts  and  figures  they  will  get  someone  to  write  an  article. 
You  want  a  good  magazine — help  to  make  it  a  good  one. 
You  want  a  monthly  magazine — help  us  to  get  sufficient  material. 

This  appeal  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  struggle 
to  collect  sufficient  matter  for  our  second  issue.  We  expected 
difficulty — to  launch  a  new  idea  is  always  difficult.  Please  do  not 
leave  it  to  a  few  to  carry  the  scheme  through.  Your  co-operation 
and  a  little  organization  on  our  part  will  soon  start  the  wheels 
running  smoothly.  It  is  up  to  you  :  as  they  say  in  tennis — "  your 
service." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  Annual  Reports. 

School  for  the  Blind, 

Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3, 

28th  September,    1935. 
Dear  Editor, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  ask  through 
the  columns  of  The  Teacher  if  any  of  your  readers  could  let  me 
have  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  following  years  :    191 1, 

i923,   I931*  /933- 

I  should  like  to  have  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete 

file. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Ritchie, 

Hon.  Registrar. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Members  of  the  general  Executive  Committee  are  reminded 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  19th  October,  at  11  a.m., 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London.  Any  members 
wishing  to  introduce  special  business  should  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary  at  once. 


NEWS   FROM   NORWOOD. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board — School  Certificate. 

Vernon   Smith. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Piano-Teacher. 

Frederick  House. 
Harold  Jeans. 

Royal  College  of  Music — Associate  Diploma — Public  Singing. 

Kathleen  Hall. 

Royal  College  of  Organists — Fellowship. 

Norman  Silcock. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music — Licentiate — Piano. 

Milicent  Austin. 
Kathleen  Hall. 

Trinity  College  of  Music — Associate — Piano. 

Robert  Bridger. 
Frank  Goodey. 

London  College  of  Music — Associate — Piano. 

Sidney  Boughtflower. 
Albert  Horsley. 
John  Lorimer. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London. 
Grade  II,  Piano Irene   Coggins  (Hon.   Mention). 

Molly  Hall. 

Betty  Jell  (Hon.   Mention). 

Grade   IV,   Piano        Margaret  Perrett  (Hon.    Mention) 

Grade  VI,    Singing Milicent  Austin. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — Pianoforte  Tuning  Diploma. 

Ernest  G.  Bowditch  (Honours). 
Frederick    House    (Honours). 

Royal      Society      of      Arts — Shorthand      Typists'      Certificate 
Examination. 

Frederick   Lynn. 
Shorthand     80  w.p.m.      ...       Eric  Sedgwick. 
100  w.p.m.      ...       Horatio   Blake. 
120  w.p.m.      ...       Frederick   Lynn. 
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London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Shorthand     60  w.p.m.      ...       Edith  Kealey  (Distinction). 

(Certificate)  Amy  Newton  (Distinction). 

Alice  Vernall  (Distinction). 

Typewriting  (Certificate)  ...      Amy  Newton  (Distinction). 

Recent  Appointments. 

Iris  Ferriday   ...      Stereotypist  at  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Kathleen  Torr...     Head   Music    Mistress   at  the    Hull   School   of 

Music. 
Harry    Waller...     Pianoforte    Tuner    with    Messrs.     Haworth    & 

Sons,  Accrington. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

E.  D.  MACGREGOR  PRIZE,  1936. 

When  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  left  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  October,  1926,  there  was  a  wide-spread 
wish  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workers  that  his  eminent  services 
to  the  cause  which  they  had  at  heart  should  be  marked  in  some 
signal  way.  A  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  which,  at  Mr. 
Macgregor's  suggestion,  was  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  Trustees,  the 
interest,  amounting  to  four  guineas  a  year,  being  available  as  an 
annual    prize. 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  testimonial,  invited  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  assist  by  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  adjudicator,  and  this  the  College  gladly  agreed  to  do. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  competition  was  limited  to  home 
teachers,  or  those  who  hoped  to  become  home  teachers,  and  the 
prize  was  given  for  originality  and  skill  in  the  teaching  of  Braille 
and  Moon.  In  1932  the  competition  took  a  wider  form  and 
was  thrown  open  to  all  interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  the  prize 
being  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  relating  to  the 
administration  of  blind  welfare.  In  1934  no  award  was  made,  as 
none  of  the  essays  submitted  reached  a  sufficiently  high  standard. 
This  year  (1935)  no  entries  were  received  and,  this  being  the  case, 
the  Union  has  agreed  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  that  the  same  subject  should  again  be  set  for  1936, 
namely  :  The  Home  Teaching  Service,  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 
(1)   Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume,  and  no  other 
name  must  appear  on  the  paper. 
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(2)  The   work   must   be    accompanied    by   a    sealed    envelope, 

bearing-  the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

(3)  Work  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of  Teachers 

of  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  Lon- 
don, N.W.3,   not  later  than  31st  March,   1936. 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  reserves 

to  itself  the  right  to  withold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there  is  no  work 
of  sufficient  merit. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Braille  Reader  II. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Forlorn   River Zane   Grey 

Arabella  Takes  Charge       Susan  Buchan 

The  School  on  the  Cliff Winifred  Darch 

Eskimo  Twins     Lucy  Perkins 

At  the  Grey  Farm     Isabel  Pike 

Scotty     Frances  Pitt 

Black  Hawk Percy  Westerman 

Books   that    might   be   in   Braille. 

Magic  in  the  Woods     Gareth  H.  Browning 

English  Wild  Animals J.    Fairfax-BlakeboroUgh 

May   Fly  :   The   Grey   Pony Eleanor   Helme 

Tents  in  Mongolia     Henning  Haslund 


NOTES. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams  has 
been  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  School  in  Henshaw's  Insti- 
tution, Manchester,  and  will  shortly  take  up  his  duties  there. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  was  a  student  at  Westminster  Training 
College,  taught  for  a  time  under  the  Birmingham  Education 
Committee  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  blind  work  as  a 
Supervisor  in  the  Birmingham  Institution.  Four  years  ago  he 
obtained  the  post  of  First  Assistant  Master  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,    Swiss  Cottage. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  for  some  time  a  keen  member 
of  the  College,  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Southern  Branch.  He  goes  to  Manchester  with 
the  most  cordial  good  wishes  of  all  his  colleagues  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

W'm.    Xkii.i.   &    Sons    Ltd.,    Printers,    93    Morningten    Street,    Manchester    13. 
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WORK    FOR    THE    BLIND    OVERSEAS: 
THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE   CALLING! 

By  Mary  G.   Thomas. 

Many  of  us  have  hopefully  sent  postcards  from  time  to  time 
to  travel  agencies,  receiving  in  return  fat,  alluring  booklets,  with 
pictures  of  Reckitt's  blue  seas,  magnificent  liners,  exotic  birds  and 
flowers,  beaming  black-faced  native  servants,  and  dazzling  white 
hotels.  We  have  read  them  eagerly,  figured  out  the  cost  of  the 
journey,  landing  charges,  hotel  bills,  tips,  excursions,  and 
souvenirs  for  Uncle  Henry  and  the  baby  ;  recoiled  in  horror  from 
the  total,  and  decided  on  three  weeks  at  Felixstowe  or  Clovelly 
once  again. 
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Certainly,  for  home  teachers,  and  probably  for  craft  teachers 
and  school  teachers  also,  holidays  abroad  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  unattainable.  If  workers  for  the  blind  want  to  secure  that 
wider  outlook,  and  those  experiences  of  new  lands  and  new  people 
that  will  enrich  their  minds  for  years  to  come,  they  must  achieve 
the  desired  end  in  some  other  way,  and  be  prepared  to  "  work 
their  passage. "  Happily,  there  are  opportunities  to-day,  as  per- 
haps never  before,  for  those  prepared  to  offer  their  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  for  overseas  service,  and  to  give  of  their  best 
to  fellow-members  of  the  Empire  in  other  lands.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  three  vacancies  within  the  Empire  for  a  school 
teacher,  craft  teacher,  and  home  teacher  respectively — all  in 
attractive  and  not  too  isolated  places,  and  all  offering-  ample 
scope  to  the  well-equipped  woman  who  is  enthusiastic,  sym- 
pathetic, and  ready  for  mild  adventure.  It  is  true  that  the 
salaries  are  not  extravagantly  large,  but  on  the  scale 
against  this  there  is  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  fine  piece  of 
pioneer  service,  of  carrying  into  another  part  of  the  world  the 
admittedly  high  standards  of  English  work  for  the  blind,  of 
winning  the  affection  of  blind  boys  and  girls  for  whom  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  of  "  seeing  the 
world  "  without  too  heavy  a  strain  on  one's  own  financial  re- 
sources. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  I  have  been  allowed  to  give  a  rather  more  detailed 
account  of  the  three  posts  here  than  would  be  possible  in  a  brief 
advertisement. 

The  first  is  in  Ceylon,  where,  at  the  Mount  Lavinia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  a  trained  and  certificated  woman  teacher 
of  the  blind  is  required.  The  school  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Colombo,  which  is  easily  accessible  by  train  or  road.  The  locality 
is  healthy,  the  school  buildings  new  and  airy,  with  grass  playing 
fields  of  about  six  acres.  There  are  about  80  children  in  the 
blind  department  of  the  school,  which  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
is  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  deaf  side.  Applicants  must  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  be  prepared  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  religious  side  of  the  school's  activities.  The  salary 
offered  is  200  rupees  monthly  (about  ^"15  at  present  rates),  with 
free  furnished  quarters  in  a  bungalow,  shared  with  three  or  four 
other  European  members  of  the  teaching  staff ;  living  expenses 
amount  to  about  60  to  70  rupees  monthly.  Applicants  are  re- 
quired to  sign  an  agreement  for  three  years,  and  are  provided 
with  tourist  or  second-class  passages  out  to  Ceylon,  and  with  re- 
turn passage  on  the  satisfactory  termination  of  their  agreement. 
Should  a  second  agreement  be  entered  into  by  mutual  consent  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years,  arrangements  may  be  made  for  leave 
to  be    spent   in    England   on  certain   conditions.        The   school   is 
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subject  to  annual  inspection  by  the  Ceylon  Education  Department, 
and  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Governors. 

The  second  post  is  at  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Native  Blind, 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  where  an  experienced  craft  teacher  is 
required,  holding  the  Craft  Teacher's  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  person  appointed  must 
have  considerable  technical  ability,  and  be  able  to  teach  round 
machine  knitting  and  weaving  (with  other  handicrafts  as  sub- 
sidiary subjects),  and  possibly  flat  machine  knitting  later,  to  a 
group  of  twelve  coloured  and  native  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
16  to  21.  The  salary  offered  is  ^240  non-resident,  with  passage 
allowance  of  ^30,  and  there  are  excellent  prospects.  A  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  preferred,  though  this  is  not 
essential ;  in  any  case,  the  person  appointed  is  required  to 
hold  definite  Christian  views.  Leave  would  be  granted  every 
seven  years,  and  possibly  more  often ;  the  climate  is  good  and 
healthy,  and  the  school  situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  many 
amenities  of  Cape  Town.  The  girls  understand  and  speak 
English. 

Finally,  the  third  post  is  at  St.  Barnabas'  School  for  Blind 
Boys,  Nicosia,  Cyprus.  Here  a  lady  superintendent  is  required, 
and  the  salary  offered  is  £120  per  annum,  with  board  and  resi- 
dence. The  post  is  one  which  might  be  held  either  by  a  home 
teacher  or  a  school  teacher,  and  the  person  appointed  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  residential  school,  which  at  present  consists  of 
13  boys,  varying  in  age,  who  require  rudimentary  teaching  in 
elementary  school  subjects,  together  with  some  training  in  simple 
handicrafts.  Second-class  passage  to  Cyprus  is  provided,  and 
an  agreement  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  is  required,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  passage  back  to  England  will  be  paid. 
The  contract  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  period  by  mutual 
consent.  Two  months'  holiday  is  given  in  the  summer,  and  a 
few  days  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  There  is  no  language  diffi- 
culty,  as  the  boys  speak  English. 

The  lady  superintendent  has  as  assistant  a  young  Greek 
woman  teacher,  and  is  expected  to  undertake  the  running  of  the 
household,  with  the  help  of  a  servant.  The  climate  in  Cyprus  is 
good,  though  much  hotter  in  summer  than  in  England. 

In  the  three  posts  described,  as  in  all  posts  overseas,  it  is 
certain  that  the  newcomer  will  find  that  conditions  of  work  vary 
somewhat  from  those  in  England,  but  variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
and  in  every  case  she  will  meet  English  people  who  are  anxious 
to  be  friendly  and  helpful  to  her  in  her  task.  Surely  there  muvSt 
be  three  persons  in  our  ranks  willing  and  able  to  undertake  work 
that  offers  real  scope  to  anyone  competent  to  carry  it  through. 
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All  applications  should  be  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  who  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions,   and  to  give  further  information   required. 


AN    ELECTRIC  DATE-CHART. 

By    Maurice   Blake   (Barnsbury    Park  Partially-Sighted  School). 

The  average  date-chart  to  be  found  in  schools  is  usually  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  teacher  only.  The  children  take  a  look 
at  it  when  first  it  is  shown  to  them  and  that  is  often  the  end 
of  their  interest.  To  have  any  abiding  appeal  for  children  a  map, 
diagram,  or  chart,  must  do  something.  The  one  to  be  described 
in  this  article  buzzes  for  you — if  you  know  its  dates. 

A  sheet  of  plywood  is  taken  and  covered  by  a  sheet  of  white 
cardboard.  The  lower  half  of  this  is  occupied  by  a  list  of 
"  events,"  in  chronological  order,  arranged  in  convenient 
columns.  They  may  be  brailled  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  or 
inscribed  in  marking  ink  with  a  broad  nib  in  letters  half-an-inch 
high  for  the  partially-sighted.  A  small  bolt  is  fixed  at  the  first 
word  of  each  event,  and  secured  at  the  back  of  the  panel  by  a  nut. 

The  upper  half  of  the  panel  contains  a  horizontal  line  to 
represent  the  period  of  time  to  be  charted.  For  the  blind  a 
strip  of  wood  is  suitable.  Nuts  and  bolts  are  placed  at  intervals 
to  mark  the  events  listed  below.  The  date  is  marked  above  each 
bolt. 

Connect  each  corresponding  pair  of  bolts,  behind  the  panel, 
by  a  length  of  insulated  copper  wire,  baring  each  end  and  twist- 
ing  it  securely  under  the  nut. 

Next,  fit  a  buzzer,  or  electric  bell  (obtainable  at  Woolworth's 
for  sixpence),  behind  the  panel.  The  miniature  type  of  bell,  with 
the  gong  and  the  end  of  the  hammer  removed  gives  an  exhil- 
arating buzz,  but  any  bell  mechanism  will  do,  with  or  without 
a  gong. 

A  pocket  torch  battery,  to  be  retained  in  a  wooden  box, 
screwed  to  the  panel,  is  needed.  Connect  one  terminal  of  the 
battery  to  a  length  of  flex,  with  a  wander-plug  at  its  free  end. 
The  other  terminal  is  joined  to  a  terminal  of  the  bell.  Connect 
a  length  of  flex  with  a  plug  to  the  second  terminal  of  the  bell. 
Test  your  connections  by  bringing  the  plugs  into  contact  with 
each  other.  If  all  is  well  the  bell  will  ring.  Adjust  its  contact 
screw    to   obtain    the   best    result. 
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The  chart  is  now  ready.  If  the  bolt  beside  the  event  "  Julius 
Caesar's  First  Visit  to  Britain  "  is,  for  example,  touched  with 
a  wander-plug,  the  bell  will  ring  if  the  corresponding  stud  on 
the  date  line  marked  55  B.C.  is  touched  with  the  second  plug. 
No  other   bolt    on   the   line   will   ring   the   bell. 

The  chart  can  be  operated  in  the  reverse  manner  by  making 
contact  with  the  date-stud  first  and  then  finding  its  corresponding 
event.  It  is  an  object  of  lasting  interest  to  the  children,  who 
are  only  too  anxious  to  learn  the  dates  and  to  operate  the  chart 
successfully.  As  with  the  electric  map  previously  described  in 
these  pages,  the  learning  of  facts  becomes  an  agreeable  pastime  ; 
and  like  the  advertisements  for  the  famous  washing  powder  the 
chart  does  the  teacher's  work  for  him,  while  he  spends  the 
afternoon    in  the    cinema. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— IV. 

THE  CLIMATIC  BASIS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

I — The  Evolution  oe  the  Natural  Region. 

During  the  summer  holidays  I  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Leeds  Central  Library  a  book  entitled  Principles  and  Practice  oj 
Geography  Teaching,  by  H.  E.  Barnard,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxford), 
D.Litt.  (London),  and  published  by  the  University  Tutorial  Press 
Ltd.  It  is  very  illuminating  and  well  worth  reading.  From  it  I 
have  learned  how  modern  scientific  geography  really  is.  It  was 
not,  I  find,  until  1905  that  the  conception  of  natural  regions  was 
evolved  by  the  late  Professor  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  set  forth  in  his 
famous  Herbertson  Senior.  Although  I  knew  of  the  work,  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  know  of  its  importance  in  this  respect. 
To-day,  that  conception  of  his  and  his  division  of  the  world  into 
natural  regions  remains  practically  unchanged,  and  all  modern 
geographers  acknowledge  the  great  work  done  by  Professor  Her- 
bertson when  they  state  that  with  slight  modifications  their  works 
are  based  upon  the  division  of  the  world  into  natural  regions  as 
drawn   up  by  him. 

What  then  was  Professor  Herbertson's  contribution?  He 
discovered  that  different  parts  of  the  world  could  be  classified 
into  groups  on  a  climatic  basis.  For  example,  the  type  of  climate 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  could  be  found  in  corres- 
ponding latitudes  in  California,  South  Africa  and  parts  of  Southern 
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Australia.  His  first  step  then  was  to  draw  up  the  list  of  definite 
climatic  types  and  enumerate  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  could  be  found — hence  the  "  natural  region."  As  no 
two  parts  of  the  world  are  exactly  alike — the  size  of  the  land 
areas,  the  presence  of  mountain  ranges,  or  the  altitude  of  a  region 
all  contributing  to  make  some  distinctive  feature — each  region, 
whilst  belonging  to  some  main  group,  has  its  own  individuality. 

II — The    Climatic    Basts    and    its  Application  to  Cycles 

I,     II    AND     III. 

Table  V  gives  a  list  of  the  chief  natural  regions  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  the  Herbertson  Senior  there  are  three  other  books 
which  I  recommend  teachers  to  study  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
They  are  : — 

(i)  Introduction  to  World  Geography,  bv  Dr.  Albert  Wilmore 
(G.  Bell  &  Son  Ltd.,  price  3/6) ; 

(2)  The    Groundwork    of   Modern    Geography,    by   Dr.    Albert 

Wilmore  (G.   Bell  &  Son  Ltd.,  price  7/6); 

(3)  The  Essentials   of   World  Geography,    by  F.   J.    Unstead, 

M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  E.  G.  R.  Taylor,  D.Sc.  (George  Philip 
&  Son  Ltd.,  price  3/-). 

Dr.  Wilmore's  Introduction  is  excellent  for  its  conciseness.  By 
some  mischance,  however,  which  I  cannot  understand,  he  for- 
got to  include  the  "  Continental  Type  "  in  his  list.  Knowing 
Dr.  Wilmore,  as  I  did,  I  am  surprised,  because  he  constantly  re- 
ferred to  it  in  my  school  days. 

The  Groundwork  is  one  of  those  pioneer  books  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  last  article.  When  many  others  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  The  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography  will  remain.  In 
the  section  on  "  Climatic  Geography  "  a  full  account  of  the  types 
of  climate  is  given.  I  shall  frequently  refer  to  this  work  in  later 
sections,  so  I  strongly  recommend  all  interested  to  purchase  a 
copy. 

The  Essentials  of  World  Geography  is  a  book  for  higher 
elementary  and  lower  secondary  schools.  It  contains  excellent 
sketch  maps  of  the  natural  regions,  as  well  as  a  concise  summary 
of  the  main  types  of  climate. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  these  types  of  climate  here.  All 
that  can  be  read  in  the  books  I  have  mentioned.  I  do,  however, 
ask  you  to  study  Table  V  and  to  consider  basing  your  scheme  for 
Cycles  I,  II  and  III  upon  it.  For  Cycle  I  this  means  selecting  the 
stories  to  illustrate  the  type  of  district.  I  would  go  even  further 
and  suggest  that  they  are  taken  continent  by  continent,  so  as  to 
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build  up  the  child's  idea  of  a  continent.  This  contradicts  some- 
what what  I  said  in  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Schools  for 
Blind  Children,  but  that  was  four  years  ago,  and  I  have  lived  since 
then.  Table  VI  gives  a  proposed  list.  The  European  types  could 
be  omitted  if  time  pressed,  owing  to  "  moves  "  being  unavoidable. 


Table  V — The  Climatic  Basis  of  Modern  Geography. 


Zo)ie. 

Type  of  Climate. 

Where   Found. 

Torrid  Zone. 

i    Equatorial    ct 
"  Selva  " 
Type. 

Africa — Congo    Basin. 

South    America — Amazon    Basin. 

East  and   West   Indies. 

2   Hot  Summer 
Rains 

Africa — on  either  side  of  the  Congo 

Basin  ;  the  Sudan. 
South      America — Southern      Brazil, 

Curacao. 

3   Savanna  Type. 

On  the  fringes  of  the  regions  named 
above. 

Bordering  on 

the   Tropics — 
Western  side. 

4  Hot  Desert 
Type. 

Africa — Sahara,    Kalahari. 
Australia — Great  Australian   Desert. 
Central  America,    Mexico. 

Bordering   on 
the   Tropics — 
Eastern  side. 

5  Monsoon 
Type. 

Southern-Eastern  Asia  and   India. 

Temperate  Zones. 

6  Continental 
Type. 

Asia    and    North    America. 

7  Mediterranean 
Type. 

Southern   Europe. 
South    Africa. 

South-Western    Australia    and    Wes- 
tern Victoria. 
California. 
Parts    of    Chile    in    South    America. 

8  Atlantic  Type. 

North-West   Europe. 
British    Columbia. 

q  Laurentian 
Type. 

Eastern   Canada   and   Manchuria. 

North   Frigid 
Zone. 

10  Tundra   Type. 

Northern   Asia  and   Canada   (No  in- 
habitants in  South  Frigid   Zone). 

ii   Alpine    Tundra. 

The  Alps,  Rockies,  Andes  and  moun- 
tains of  Asia,   and  land  above  the 
"  snow  line. " 
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Table  VI — The  Climatic  Basis  applied  to  Cycle  I. 

Type  of  Climate. 

Typical    Story    of    Type    of    Life    and    Scenery. 

i   Equatorial. 

Pygmies.      Rubber   collectors   of   the    Amazon   basin. 

2  Hot  summer 
Rains. 

The  land  of  the  cocoa  trees  (Gold  Coast). 

3  Savanna. 

The  woolly-haired  black  people. 

4  Hot  Desert. 

Arabs. 

5   Monsoon. 

India.      Burma. 

6  Continental. 

Steppes  of  Asia.     Prairies  of  North  America. 

7   Mediterranean. 

Italy,   or   any  Southern   European  country. 

8  Atlantic. 

British   Isles.     France.      Belgium.      Holland 

9  Laurentian. 

Lumbermen    of    Canada.       1- isherfolk    of    Labrador 

io  Tundra. 

Eskimos.      Samoyads.      Ostoyaks. 

1 1  Alpine  Tundra. 

Switzerland  as  "  the  playground  of  Europe." 

Typical  stories  can  be  found  in  any  Stage  I  textbooks,  in  addition 
to  those  listed  in  Table  IV. 


This  is  where  I  draw  a  distinction  between  "  Regional 
Method  "  and  "  Regional  Geography."  We  are  considering 
world  geography  at  the  moment.  We  have  selected  our  climatic 
divisions.  In  teaching  them  to  the  blind  we  must  not  give  them 
the  list  of  these  divisions  and  say  where  they  are  and  then  de- 
scribe them  in  turn.  No,  we  must  take  each  type  and  describe 
it  in  one  particular  place  first  and  then  in  another,  and  so  on. 
We  state  the  position  of  the  tropical  forest  in  Africa,  describe  the 
climate,  vegetation,  the  pygmies,  the  negroes  on  its  fringe,  culti- 
vation of  coffee  and  cocoa,  etc.  We  can  then  describe  the  Amazon 
basin  and  so  forth.    This  is  what  I  term  the  "  Regional  Method." 

The  illustration  given  above  would  be  used  towards  the  end  of 
Cycle  II  and  the  beginning  of  Cycle  III.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  said  that  world  geography  in  Cycle  II  should  be  intermittent 
and  rather  in  the  nature  of  general  knowledge  than  true  geog- 
raphy. The  above  example  also  shows  how  the  work  in  one  cycle 
can  be  made  the  foundation  stone  of  another  and  so  establish  that 
continuity  obtained  by  the  specialist  teacher, 
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In  Cycle  III  progress  should  be  made  through  the  jungle  and 
savanna  districts  to  the  tropical  deserts.  Their  relation  to  the 
tropics  should  be  taught.  We  need  only  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  Sahara,  the  Kalahari  and  the  great  Australian  Desert. 

//  the  teacher  has  made  his  own  fretsaw  outline  maps,  I 
suggest  that  he  mark  on  them  the  Equator,  The  Tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles.  This  can  he  done 
by  hrailling  a  successioii  of  the  letter  "  c  "  and  cutting  out  the 
strips  and  fixing  them  in  position.  The  approximate  curve  (if  any) 
is  sufficient,  so  lo)ig  as  it  indicates  the  correct  position  of  the  land 
areas. 

The  advantage  of  so  doing  is  that  some  idea  of  the  position 
and  the  type  of  climate  to  expect  can  be  obtained  at  once.  That 
the  bulk  of  Western  Australia  is  desert  is  at  once  revealed  when 


Tables  VII  and  VIII — Application  of  the  Climatic  Basis  to 

Cycle  III. 
Arctic  Circle  Tundra 


*& 


K* 


AV;. 


Continental 


<% 


Mediterranean 


Tropic  of  Cancer 


China 


Monsoon  Appendage 
(for  Asia  only) 


Table  VII — Types  of  Climate  in  North  Temperate  Zone  diagram- 
matically  arranged. 
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TUND 

L\ 

Coniferous   Forest 

Deciduous 

Steppes  or  Prairies 

Forest 

\^           ^^ 

Evergreen    Trees 

Eucalyptus,  Cedar,  Laurel,  Etc. 

L) 

ESERT 

Teak,    Mahogany,    Rice, 
Sugar,  Etc. 

Tabic  VIII — The  North  Temperate  Zone — Vegetation. 

There  is  some  overlapping-  in  the  types  of  vegetation  and  the 
types  of  climate.  Coniferous  forests  come  further  south  on  the 
eastern  side.  China  forests  are  usually  richer  than  the  Medi- 
terranean (Wilmore — Groundwork  of  Modem  Geography). 


we  see  how  the  continent  is  equally  balanced  over  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  deserts  we  enter  the  Temperate  Zones. 
It  is  well  to  note  how  little  of  the  southern  continents  is  to  be 
found  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
huge  land  masses  of  Eurasia  and  North  America  which  causes 
those  complications  and  contradictions  so  upsetting  to  students  of 
geography.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  geographers  recom- 
mend that  the  three  southern  continents  should  be  taken  first.  By 
a  careful  study. of  The  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography  and  the 
desire  to  discover  if  "  world  geography  "  were  at  all  possible  with 
the  blind  I  have  evolved  a  diagram,  which  needs  only  the  desk 
top  and  the  "  movement  factor  "  to  demonstrate  it.  By  its  use 
the  general  types  of  climate  in  both  Eurasia  and  North  America 
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can  be  placed.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  but  it  is  not 
contradictory  and  leaves  spaces  for  local  conditions  to  be  inserted 
afterwards.     Tables  VII  and  VIII  illustrate  it. 

In  the  centre  of  these  continents  we  have  the  continental  type 
of  climate  (hand  in  centre  of  the  desk).  Here  are  the  Steppes  of 
Asia ;   the  Prairies  of  North   America. 

In  the  north-west  we  have  the  Atlantic  type  (hand  at  top  left- 
hand  quarter  of  the  desk).  Here  are  the  British  Isles,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  British  Columbia  in  America. 

In  the  south-west  is  the  Mediterranean  type  (hand  at  the  bottom 
left-hand  quarter).  Here  are  the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Eur- 
ope ;  California   in  North  America. 

In  the  south-east  is  the  China  type  (hand  at  bottom  right-hand 
corner).  Here  are  the  rice  fields  of  China ;  the  cotton  fields  of 
North   America. 

In  the  north-east  we  have  the  Laurentian  type  of  climate  (hand 
at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  desk).  Here  are  the  forest 
lands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  in  North  America;  those  of  Man- 
churia in  Asia. 

It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  Europe  and  Asia 
as  one  continent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  land  mass  of  Eurasia. 
Also,  to  make  our  diagram  complete  Eurasia,  we  should  add  the 
tropical  monsoon  lands  of  India,  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  etc., 
to  the  south-eastern  corner.  As  these  are  natural  regions  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  (and  in  the  Torrid  Zone),  they  can  be 
omitted  until  Cycle  IV.     They  do  not  contradict  the  diagram. 

A  scheme  based  on  these  lines  should  prove  a  valuable  frame- 
work for  Cycle  IV.  It  is  only  a  framework,  however,  but  the 
simpler  details — the  Steppe  dweller,  the  trapper,  the  lumberman, 
the  rice  planter,  have  already  been  fitted  in  as  early  as  Cycle  I. 

It  is  not  complete,  however,  for  it  contains  no  reference  to 
mineral  wealth.  Strictly  speaking,  after  these  general  types  of 
climate  have  been  studied,  the  allowances  for  altitude  modifications 
should  follow,  then  mineral  wealth.  To  illustrate  both  these 
features  in  world  geography,  jumping  from  place  to  place  would 
be  necessary,  and  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  this  method, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it,  is  definitely  not  suitable 
for  the  blind.  Some  geographers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  only 
regional  geography  can  give  a  true  description  of  the  world,  be- 
cause no  two  regions  are  exactly  alike.  Miss  Marion  Newbcgin 
prefaces  her  New  Regional  Geography  of  the  World  with  this 
statement.  I  do  not  go  so  far,  for  I  believe  that  such  a  structural 
framework  as  the  one  outlined  above  is  helpful  in  laying  the  found- 
ation for  further  work,  be  it  in  Cycle  IV  or  even  more  advanced 
work. 
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Outside  the  North  Temperate  Zone  is  the  Frigid  Zone. 
Foundations  of  this  type  have,  of  course,  been  laid  in  Cycle  I.  In 
Cycle  III  an  opportunity  to  correlate  this  feature  with  the  regional 
geography  of  Europe  will  occur,  when  Northern  Russia  and  Nor- 
way are  being-  studied. 

Table  IV  (in  the  previous  article)  gives  the  list  of  books  I  use, 
so  they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  title  of  this  section  that  I  do  not 
include  Cycle  IV.  This  is  because  I  believe  that  by  now  the 
climatic  basis  has  been  established  and  should  be, used  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  If,  for  example,  North  America  is  going  to  be  studied, 
the  climatic  divisions  should  be  known  at  once  if  the  framework  in 
Cycle  III  has  been  mastered.  That  constant  revision  is  necessary, 
or  that  other  features  of  world  geography  can  be  taught,  I  do  not 
dispute.  In  fact,  next  month  I  shall  write  on  The  Structural  Basis 
of  Modern  Geography. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  branch  had  a  good  meeting  in  Chester  on  Saturday,  July 
6th,  in  the  lovely  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  Parlour.  On  this 
occasion  an  interesting  and  provocative  address  was  given  by  the 
new  branch  chairman — Mr.   Howard,  of  Leeds. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  had  the  novel  experience  of 
being  entertained  to  tea  in  the  Cathedral  Cellars,  at  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Chester  Home  Teaching  Society.  Later,  the 
party  visited  the  new  sales  shop. 

The  branch  is  indebted  to  Miss  L.  O.  Burges  for  the  ex- 
cellent arrangements  made  for  this  gathering.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Rochdale  some  time  in  November. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College  was  held  on 
Saturday,  October  12th,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  by  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  Ritchie.  Mr.  Symes,  chair- 
man of  the  branch,  presided,  and  about  25  members  were  present. 

Dr.  Ritchie  gave  some  account  of  the  position  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  incorporation  of  the  College,  and  answered  ques- 
tions relating  to  it.      A  resolution,  expressing  the  meeting's  ap- 
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proval    of    the    plan,    was    proposed    by    Miss    Brown    (Clapton), 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Waters  (London),  and  carried  unanimously. 

Miss  Bradfield  opened  a  discussion  on  the  suggested  changes 
in  Moon  type,  and  an  interesting  debate  followed,  to  which  a 
number  of  members  contributed.  Miss  Bradfield,  who  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Moon  Sub-Committee,  was 
able  to  clear  up  several  points,  and  the  discussion  proved  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Future  meetings  of  the  branch  were  announced  as  follows  : — 
January     18th,     1936 — Social    Gathering    at    the    School    for    the 

Blind,   Swiss   Cottage,   to  be  held  in  the  evening. 
April    4th,     1936 — Afternoon    Meeting    at    the    National    Library 

for  the  Blind,  to  be  addressed  by  Miss  Prince.     This  date 

is  subject  to  revision. 


REVIEWS    OF    REPORTS. 

By  F.E.H. 

17TH    Annual     Report     of    the     Northern     Branch    of    the 
National    Library  for  the  Blind. 

Two  excellent  diagrams  illustrate  the  increasing  importance 
of  this  branch.  The  first  shows  the  number  of  volumes  in 
circulation — in  1918-19,  8,923  volumes  were  issued;  in  1934-35, 
112,855  volumes  were  issued.  The  second  shows  the  increase 
in  book  production — in  1918-19,  272  volumes  were  produced; 
in    1934-35,    1,858  volumes. 

The  report  pays  tribute  to  the  voluntary  workers  who  attend 
the  Library  for  a  number  of  hours  each  week  and  read  aloud 
from  print  to  blind  writers.  The  Committee  appeals  for  more 
volunteers  in  this  department.  Another  piece  of  excellent  work 
is  done  by  a  group  of  unemployed  women  at  a  club,  who  tackle 
a  large  sack  of  string  that  has  been  used  for  the  delivery  of 
books;  they  unravel  it  and  make  it  fit  for  use  again. 

The  Library  is  very  much  alive  and  has  a  system  of  letting 
the  readers  know  additions.  It  has  a  series  of  lectures  as  well 
as   the  popular    Annual    Reading    Competition. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  be  given  sufficient  support  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  employment  of  more  blind  copyists  and 
proof  readers.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  certain  people  make 
a  gift  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  certain  book.  This  should 
appeal  to  book  lovers  who  are  financially  able  to  pass  on  their 
joy  to  blind  readers. 
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National   Institute  eor  the  Blind — Annual   Report,    1934-35. 

This  is  a  most  attractive  report.  I  know  we  have  a  habit  of 
saying-  "  Well,  if  the  N.I.B.  can't  do  it,  who  can?  "  However, 
let  us  realize  the  vast  amount  of  work  behind  the  report,  the 
benefits  the  blind  have  received,  and  give  credit  for  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  the  able  presentation  of  this  report  to  the 
public. 

All  the  illustrations  catch  the  eye  and  are  very  apt.  I  think 
the  photograph  of  the  work  in  the  Sunshine  Homes  make  a 
strong-  appeal.  To  me  it  is  the  biggest  appeal  in  the  report. 
I  am  jealous  that  a  national  system  of  education  has  had  to 
leave  it   to  a   voluntary  body  to   do  this  splendid  work. 

It  is  a  difficult  report  to  review,  because  one  wants  to  stay 
and  write  an  article  on  almost  every  paragraph.  The  introduc- 
tion deals  with  the  National  Institute's  place  in  a  national 
scheme.  You  will  see  how  very  tempting  it  is.  We  resist  and 
turn  to  book  production. 

15,005  volumes  in  Braille,  417,438  newspapers  and  197,400 
magazines  were  produced   in  one  year.      It  makes  one  gasp  ! 

Regarding  speaking  books,  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  experiments  are  being  made.  Fifty  minutes'  reading  occu- 
pies one  disc,  25  minutes'  reading  matter  on  each  side.  This 
permits  a  novel  of  average  length  to  be  heard  on  eight  discs. 
Those  who  are  looking  out  for  a  new  game  are  introduced  to 
"  Nibbing." 

The  report  on  employment  research  shows  some  development. 
Investigations  have  been  carried  out  in  sixteen  industries  and 
reports  issued.  Four  of  these  were  favourable,  making  the  total 
of  seven  favourable  since  the  investigations  began. 

Perhaps  the  Special  School  for  the  Blind  at  Abbots  Kerswell 
deserves  particular  mention.  These  retarded  children  are  given 
a  real  sporting  chance  to  make  good,  and  we  are  glad  to  read 
that  a  gymnasium  is  being  fitted  up. 

The  National  Institute  has  produced  some  large  type  readers 
for  the  use  of  the  partially  sighted.  There  is  much  more  that 
one  could  mention.  Such  interesting  things  as  the  new 
swimming  baths  at  Chorieywood  College,  the  Eichholz  Clinic,  etc. 
Read  the  report — then  you  will  know  what  work  the  N.I.B.  is 
doing. 

35TH  Annual   Report  of   Manchester   and  Salford  Blind  Aid 

Society. 
There  are  many  attractive  things  in  this  report  which  prove 
the  active  interest  taken  in  the  after-care  of  the  blind.  The 
following  extracts  will  serve  to  illustrate  :  "  The  social  club  for 
the  younger  people  is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  its  hon.  manager 
reports    another   year   of  continued   activity.      In   addition   to  the 
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weekly  gatherings  held  on  Tuesday  evenings,  blind  girls  of  16 
years  and  upwards  now  attend  on  Thursday  evenings  for  instruc- 
tion in  natural  movement  and  dancing-,  kindly  given  by  Miss  K. 
Farrar,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  is  spent  in  rehearsing 
an  operetta  to  be  given  at  some  future  date. 

The  glee  party,  now  in  its  third  year,  maintains  its  usual 
standard  of  excellence,  due  to  the  untiring  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Garton,  who  has  been  the  hon.  teacher  and  accompanist  since  the 
commencement,  and  to  the  invaluable  help  given  by  Mr.  Garton. 

"  Rusholme  Repertory  Theatre. — On  Monday  evenings, 
parties  of  approximately  twenty  blind  people  are  taken  to  the 
theatre,  where  they  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  and  this  privi- 
lege is  greatly  appreciated." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  picnics  are  arranged  and  that  these 
occur  weekly.  The  human  touch  is  everything  in  after-care,  and 
one  of  the  dangers  of  organization  is  that  the  business  instinct 
should  eliminate  this  human  touch.  The  report  makes  one  feel 
that  here  is  a  splendid  organization  which  has  left  nothing  un- 
done that  it  could  do  regarding-  the  occupation  of  leisure  time, 
but  one  also  feels  that  there  is  present  a  warm  human  contact. 
One  reads  of  homes  for  the  aged,  holiday  homes,  social  centres, 
etc.  Warm  appreciation  is  recorded  for  voluntary  help  in  every 
department  of  the  work. 

Corrections  in  October  Review. 

We  regret  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  quoting  the  number 
of  books  issued  from  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library.  It  occurs  on  page  40  of  our  October  number,  and  the 
sentence  should  read  :  "To  us,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
112,855  volumes   were   issued  from  the  Northern   Branch." 

Editorial  Board. — Miss  Tetley  is  from  Oldham  and  not  from 
Leeds  as  stated   (page   48). 


SCOTTISH    NOTES. 

By  H.  M.  Lochhead,  M.A. 

The  Unemployable  Blind. — An  important  decision  has  been 
taken  recently  by  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  with  regard  to  the 
unemployable  blind.  From  next  month  (November)  all  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  in  the  Glasgow  area  will  be  placed  out  with 
the  Public  Assistance  and  will  receive  a  sum  of  £1  7s.  6d.  weekly. 
Over  400  blind  persons  will  be  affected  by  this  decision.  It  seems 
likely  that  Greenock  will  adopt  a  similar  scheme  in  the  immediate 
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future.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  authorities  will  follow  this 
lead. 

Outings. — Early  in  September  a  motor  exeursion  was 
organized  for  the  workers  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh.  The  company  left  in  motor  coaches  in  the  morning 
and  proceeded  to  Kelso,  where  the  party  had  lunch  in  the  Corn 
Exchange.  From  Kelso  the  route  lay  through  Berwickshire  and 
East  Lothian  to  North  Berwick,  where  a  halt  was  made  for  tea. 
The  party  reached   Edinburgh   in  the   evening. 

The  Cub  Pack  attached  to  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edin- 
burgh, spent  the  last  week-end  in  September  in  camp,  though 
not  under  canvas.  The  cubs,  19  strong,  were  motored  to  Spylaw 
House,  Colinton,  in  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  and  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  week-end. 

Sport. — An  inter-city  sports  meeting  was  held  in  Glasgow 
on  Saturday,  September  21st,  between  the  Glasgow  and  District 
Blind  Social  Club  and  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Social  Club.  The 
events  were  varied  and  both  men  and  women  took  part.  Edin- 
burgh won  by  a  clear  margin  of  points.  These  sports  contests 
create  a  very  keen  interest  and  evidently  have  come  to  stay. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY   FOR  THE   BLIND. 
Reconstruction  of  Tufton  Street  Premises. 

For  some  considerable  time  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
has  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing  extra  accommoda- 
tion for  its  ever-increasing  stock  of  books. 

The  original  premises,  once  the  home  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  were  at  No.  18  Tufton  Street,  and  the  extension 
carried  out  at  No.  35  Great  Smith  Street  in  1926  then  became 
the  principal  building.  The  two  buildings  were  connected,  and 
both  used  for  the  work  of  the  Library.  No.  18  Tufton  Street  being 
both  inconvenient  and  wasteful  of  space  has  now  been  demolished 
to  make  room  for  a  further  extension,  designed  primarily  to  house 
Braille  books,  which  are  from  this  centre  circulated  to  the  blind 
all  over  the  world. 

As  the  board  room,  reading  room,  administrative  offices,  etc., 
are  all  situated  in  the  Great  Smith  Street  premises,  the  problem 
to  be  solved  in  the  new  extension  was  the  accommodation  of  about 
250,000  Braille  volumes,  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  receiving 
and  despatching  the  books.  Considerable  storage  space  is  re- 
quired  in   our   Library,   as   an   average   Braille   volume   measures 
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14  in.  by  11  in.  and  weighs  5  lbs.     The  new  building  consists  of 
five  floors,   and  the  accommodation  is  as  follows  : — 

Basement — About   70,000   volumes. 

Ground  Floor — About  20,000   volumes,   with  facilities  for   the 

receipt  and  despatch  of  books. 
First  Floor — 60,000  volumes. 

Second  Floor — 52,000  volumes,  with  tea  rooms  and  cloak  room. 
Third  Floor — 61,000  volumes. 

The  new  building  derives  its  light  from  one  area  on  the  south 
side;  on  the  west  from  three  small  areas,  which  were  formed 
when  the  Great  Smith  Street  premises  were  built  in  1926;  on  the 
east  from  Tufton  Street,  where  there  is  a  frontage  of  about  75  ft. ; 
on  the  north  from  one  window  on  each  floor. 

.  The  basement  and  first  and  third  floors  are  occupied  by  steel 
shelving,  as  is  most  of  the  second  floor.  There  is  some  shelving 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  most  of  this  devoted  to  the  charging 
room  and  list  lobby,  the  east  and  west  reference  rooms,  and  the 
packing  and  unpacking  rooms,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  with 
glazed,    steel  partitions. 

Reinforced  concrete  has  been  used  for  the  roof,  floors,  columns, 
beams  and  the  north  and  east  basement  retaining  walls,  with  14 
in.  brickwork.  The  basement  is  constructed  as  an  asphalted  tank, 
and  the  flat  roof  is  asphalted  and  insulated.  The  treatment  to 
the  Tufton  Street  elevation  is  simple  and  symmetrical.  It  falls 
into  four  horizontal  divisions  coresponding  with  the  floors,  and 
vertically  into  three  principal  bays  (the  centre  one  projecting), 
each  having  three  windows  and  a  fourth  recessed  bay  with  one 
window  at  the  south  end.  The  door  at  the  north  end  of  this 
elevation  is  the  principal  entrance  and  communicates  with  the 
reinforced  concrete  escape  staircase,  which  serves  all  the  floors. 
The  other  two  doors  are  to  the  packing  and  unpacking  rooms. 
T.L.B.  bricks  have  been  used  for  facing  the  Tufton  Street  and 
north  elevations.  The  plinth  bricks  are  a  range  of  selected  all- 
dark  purple,  coarse,  sand-faced  facings;  the  filling  is  in  purple 
and  red  multi-coloured  bricks,  with  bright,  dark-cherry  reds  for 
the   dressings. 

The  coping  and  stone  band  are  in  Portland  stone. 

The  windows  throughout  the  building  arc  metal  casements,  set 
in  wood  frames  only  to  the  Tufton  Street  elevation.  The  interior 
has  been  kept  appropriately  simple,  and  except  on  some  of  the 
old  brick  walls  no  plaster  has  been  used.  The  reinforced  concrete, 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  general  contractors  on  the 
Considere  system,  has  been  left  from  the  shuttering  which  was 
lined  with  plywood. 
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There  is  very  little  joinery,  except  the  fire-resisting-  doors  to 
the  main  staircase  and  the  lifts,  etc.,  which  are  in  oak.  The 
secondary  stairs,  ground  to  first  floor,  are  in  metal,  as  are  all 
partitions  and  equipment  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  book 
shelving  throughout  the  building.  This  last  is  being  installed 
by  the  Library  Committee,  as  required.  Granolithic  flooring, 
treated  to  prevent  dust,  has  been  laid  throughout  with  expansion 
joints,  and  rendered  non-slip  with  carborundum ;  on  the  ground 
floor  and  in  the  tea  room  linoleum  covering  has  been  used. 

There  is  a  vacuum  cleaner  installation,  and  also  central  heat- 
ing and  domestic  hot  water  supplied  from  the  boiler  room  in  the 
Great  Smith  Street  premises. 

The  Architects  were  Messrs.  Tatchell  &  Wilson ;  the  General 
Contractors,  Messrs.   Holloway  Brothers. 

The  work  of  circulating  the  Library's  bulky  volumes  is  a 
heavy  undertaking,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  building,  with 
its  carefully  thought-out  improvements  will  greatly  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  service.  The  available  volumes  number 
185,363  in  Braille  and  Moon  types,  including  music,  and  314,234 
volumes  were  circulated  last  year  to  the  Library's  11,000  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  abroad.  In  addition,  the 
Library  supplies  books  to  118  public  libraries  and  some  91 
societies,   institutions  and  schools  for  the  blind. 

Periodically,  it  is  arranged  for  parties  of  students  from  the 
School  of  Librarianship  and  the  London  School  of  Economics  to 
visit  the  Library.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  welcome  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  whose  co-operation  in  forming  a  link  be- 
tween the  readers  and  the  Library  is  so  deeply  appreciated,  and 
is  of  such  great  assistance  in  the  work. 


NEWS    IN    BRIEF. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Alderman  C.  Lucas  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  : 
That  the  General  Purposes  Committee  be  requested  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  separate  committee 
of  the  Council  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  192c  (other  than  those  exercised 
by  the   Education  Committee). 

BRADFORD. 

The  annual  report  shows  that  during  the  municipal  year  there 
was  a  decrease  of  five  persons  on  the  register — from  628  to  623. 
There  were  88  blind  persons  in  the  West  Riding  area  under  the 
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control    of     the    committee,    an    increase    of    eight,    making    the 
total  711. 

Home  teachers  paid  over  5,000  visits  to  the  blind  in  the  past 
municipal  year.  They  also  made  383  visits  to  various  hospitals 
and  institutions,  and  261  lessons  in  Braille,  Moon,  and  handicrafts 
were  given  to  those  unable  to  attend  the  institution. 

Part-time  occupation  centres  at  North  Parade  and  Pudsey 
attracted  an  average  attendance  of  56,  and  at  the  social  centre, 
North  Parade,  84. 

Seventeen  home  workers  are  employed  as  music  teachers, 
piano  tuners,   tea  agents,  and   newsagents. 

A  party  of  blind  ramblers  lately  went  from  Manchester  to  the 
Bronte  country.  They  were  conducted  by  the  West  Riding 
Ramblers'  Federation  through  the  museum  and  Parish  Church  at 
Haworth  and  then  tramped  up  to  Withens  and  down  to  Pouden 
Hall  to  tea.  The  rough  heather  presented  no  difficulty  to  them, 
and  the   descriptions  given   en    route  were  much   appreciated. 

BRISTOL. 

It  was  agreed  recently,  at  a  meeting  at  Bright's,  that  members 
of  Bristol's  Inner  Wheel  should  visit  the  Hospital  for  the  Blind 
every  week  for  the  purpose   of  reading  to  the  patients. 

CARDIFF. 

Founded  in  1898  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Swinnerton,  the 
11  Friend  of  the  Blind,"  the  annual  Llandevaud  horticultural  show 
in  aid  of  the  blind  was  seriously  affected  by  bad  weather.  The 
prizes  awarded  are  baskets,  rugs,  brushes,  etc.,  the  products 
of  blind  workers,  and  all  the  exhibits  are  distributed  among"  the 
blind  of  the  Newport  area. 


■& 


DUBLIN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Dublin,  it  was  stated  that  the  sale 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind,  at  the  Horse  Show  stall,  amounted 
to  ^62  7s.  4^d.  Twenty-two  home  workers  and  three  institutions 
exhibited. 

Reports  from  local  branches  were  encouraging.  A  band  of 
blind  musicians  in  Waterford  was  making  good  progress,  and 
many  cases  of  "  prevention  "  of  blindness  were  reported  from 
County  Clare,  glasses  being  provided  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
transport   and   fees  being  looked   after  by   the  local   branch. 

Application  had  been  made  for  a  licence  to  import  a  talking 
book  machine,   free  of  duty,  but  had  been  refused. 

The  Registrar-General  had  been  asked  when  compiling  the 
1936  census  to  specify  the  number  of  blind  people  in  the  country. 

The  Government  had  requested  the  National  Council  to  make 
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it  known  that  they  were  desirous  that  all  suitable  young  blind 
persons  should  avail  themselves  of  institutional  training-. 

The  Wireless  Committee  reported  that  since  the  concession  to 
import  sets  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  duty  free,  had  been  granted, 
85  sets  had  been  supplied  on  loan.  An  order  had  been  placed 
for  a  further  18  sets.  There  were  77  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list. 

The  stand  at  the  Wireless  Exhibition  had  aroused  interest. 
Four  types  of  sets  had  been  displayed,  one  of  which  had  been 
designed  and  made  by  a  totally  blind  man. 

IPSWICH. 

A  conference  of  secretaries  and  home  teachers  connected  with 
societies  for  the  blind  affiliated  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  East  Anglian  School  for  Deaf 
and  Blind  Children,  at  Gorleston,  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  from  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Boston, 
Great  Yarmouth,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Norfolk,  Norwich,  East  Suffolk, 
Cambridge  and  Ipswich. 

A  discussion  on  "  Occupational  Work  for  Home  Teachers  " 
was  opened  by  the  chairman,  and  brought  out  facts  showing  that 
the  interests  of  the  blind  in  East  Anglia  were  well  looked  after  : 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  social  sides  all  receiving 
consideration. 

Mr.  C.  R.  A.  Hammond,  the  Association's  vice-chairman, 
asked  persons  interested  to  submit  schemes  to  encourage  the 
blind,  as  the  Finance  Committee  was  quite  prepared  to  offer 
prizes  for  suitable  projects. 

The  arrangements  for  the  conference  were  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  he  and  the  gover- 
nors and  matron  were  duly  thanked. 

LINDSEY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lindsey  Blind  Society  took  place  in 
Lincoln  on  Wednesday,  October  9th.  There  were  370  blind  per- 
sons on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  year  (March  31st),  an  increase 
of  25,  in  addition  to  78  observation  cases.  There  was  an  average 
of  150  blind  persons  receiving  regular  weekly  alowances,  and 
£ltgSy  6s.   iod.  was  paid  out  in  this  way  during  the  year. 

LONDON. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett. — In  Mr.  Frederic  Reynolds  Lovett,  who 
died  on  Monday,  October  7th,  at  the  age  of  55,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  have  lost  an  officer  of  rare  character  and  ability  who,  to 
a  degree  unusual  with  civil  servants,  was  known  personally  to 
the  public  whom  he  served. 
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A  son  of  the  manse,  and  engaged  in  voluntary  social  work, 
he  fitted  with  peculiar  aptness  into  the  place  found  for  him  by  the 
Ministry  in  1926  as  principal  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  that  post  with  the  conscientiousness 
and  unresting  search  for  exactitude  which  were  characteristic  of 
him.  Scrupulous  in  his  impartiality  where  official  interests  were 
involved,  or  the  scent  of  politics  perceptible,  he  threw  himself  as 
a  man,  rather  than  as  an  official,  into  every  investigation  which 
promised  results  and  encouraged  every  undertaking  which  seemed 
worth  while.  He  attended  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  York  in  193 1,  as  the  Ministry  of  Health's  official 
representative,  and  he  played  so  large  a  part  in  compiling  the 
League  of  Nations  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Foreign 
Countries  (reviewed  at  length  in  The  Times  of  September  24th, 
1929)  that  this  compendious  work  may  be  regarded  as  his  literary 
monument. 

POOLE. 

Members  of  the  Poole  Post-War  Brotherhood  took  part  in  the 
Brotherhood's  tenth  anniversary  service,  on  Sunday,  October  6th. 
The  chairman  reported  that  during  last  winter  and  spring,  month- 
ly concerts  were  arranged  for  the  blind  and  their  guides.  The 
annual  tea  was  followed  by  an  enjoyable  concert.  As  in  previous 
years,  each  blind  person  on  leaving  received  a  parcel. 

The  committee  found  there  were  quite  a  number  of  blind  folk 
in  the  borough  without  wireless  sets  and  with  no  prospect  of 
getting  one.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  14  three-valve  sets 
had  been  installed.  In  addition  to  the  sets,  H.T.  batteries  had 
been  provided,  and  the  accumulators  are  being  charged  free  of 
cost  by  one  of  the  brothers. 

WALSALL. 

The  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  blind  persons  of  Walsall, 
Wednesbury  and  district  has  received  the  best  "  advertisement  " 
it  has  ever  had. 

The  opening  of  the  commodious  new  premises  in  Hatherton 
Road  permitted  a  much  larger  number  than  could  be  accom- 
modated at  the  old  workshops  in  Lichfield  Street  to  see  the  blind 
men  and  women  engaged  in  their  various  occupations,  and  the 
visitors,  without  exception,  must  have  been  most  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  provision  now  made  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
these  afflicted  people. 

To  a  large  extent  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
now  devolves  upon  the  local  authorities,  but  there  still  remains 
scope  for  voluntary  service,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  that  service  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future  as  readily  as 
in  the  past. 
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"  ARTHUR   PEARSON  "   MEMORIAL  WRITING 
COMPETITION,    1935. 

The  Fourth  Competition  under  the  "  Arthur  Pearson  "  Mem- 
orial for  the  encouragement  of  Braille  Writing  was  held  amongst 
the  Library's  approved  copyists,  67  of  whom  entered. 

Candidates  were  grouped  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  work  and  their  rate  of  pay,  and  were  tested 
on  one  of  the  volumes  of  work  completed  during  the  three  months, 
April  to  June. 

The  volumes  were  carefully  chosen  and  were  graded  according 
to  the  worker's  ability,  the  candidate  not  knowing  on  which  vol- 
ume the  result  of  the  competition  would  depend. 

The  work  submitted  was,  on  the  whole,  most  satisfactory. 
One  of  the  candidates  gained  100%,  two  gained  97%,  and  four 
90%  and  over. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  competition  the  committee  expect 
to  be  able  to  raise  the  pay  of  five  of  the  copyists,  and  hope  that 
others  will  soon  qualify  for  an  increase. 

A  number  of  the  copyists  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  work,  and  letters  have  been  received  saying 
that  though  not  successful  in  winning  prizes  in  this  competition 
the  writers  are  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  competing 
again  in  the  future. 


CONTINENTAL  MAGAZINES. 

From  the  MARBURG  MAGAZINE,  September,  1935. 

A  World  Exhibition  of  books  and  equipment  for  the  blind  has 
been  held  this  summer  in  Prague,  to  further  interest  in  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  blind.  Forty-six  institutions  exhibited  from  twenty- 
nine  countries. 

Japan  shows  that  in  the  last  decade  she  has  made  great  pro- 
gress towards  adapting  herself  to  European  standards.  Her 
school  books  and  material  are  excellent.  An  interesting  reckoning 
machine  was  outstanding. 

Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland  had  interesting  exhibits,  and  are  evidently  making  great 
efforts  to  produce  newer  and  better  methods  of  representing 
mathematical  and  scientific  matter. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  writing  exhibits  shows  that  it  does 
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not  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  use  heavy  cartridge  paper 
for  Braille  writing-,  and  that  a  strong,  thin  paper  is  sufficient,  and 
allows  smooth  reading. 

New  models  of  typewriters  by  the  blind  engineer,  Rokos,  were 
displayed. 

The  speaking  book  was  shown  by  the  Esperanto  Blind  Society. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  further  world  exhibitions,   and 
improvements  are   suggested  as  follows  : — 

i- — That  every  object  will  have   explanations  in   English  and 
French,    as    well    as    in    the    language    of    the    country 
exhibiting. 
2 — That  interpreters  will  be  in  attendance. 

3 — That  the  working  of  each  machine  or  contrivance  will  be 
demonstrated    by   an   expert. 


SALARIES. 

It  is  expected  that  the  College  will  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Teachers'  Panel  of  the  Burnham  Committee. 
Members  who  have  any  points  to  raise  regarding  salary  anomalies 
should  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  this  connection,  Miss  Monk,  of  Chorley  Wood  College, 
suggests  that  teachers  would  do  well  to  read  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  October  12th, 
entitled  The  "  Certificate."  This  paper  deals  very  clearly  with 
the  present  position  of  certificated  teachers  and  traces  the  steps 
which  led  to  this  situation.  We  received  this  information  too 
late  to  publish  the  article  in  extenso,  and  to  attempt  to  para- 
phrase it  would  be  a  mistake. 


EYESIGHT   DANGERS. 
Avoiding  them  in  Youth  and  Age. 

The  importance  of  training  children  not  only  to  wash  their 
hands  and  clean  their  teeth,  but  to  take  care  of  their  eyes,  was 
emphasized  at  the  International  Optical  Congress,  recently  held 
at  Oxford.  An  example  of  misuse  of  the  eyes  was  given  by  a 
member. 

"  You  find,"  he  stated,  "  a  youngster  lying  on  his  back  on  a 
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settee  with  a  pillow  pushing  his  head  forward  at  an  angle  that 
only  a  contortionist  can  enjoy,  with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  hold 
in  position  the  book  or  paper  he  is  reading.  The  eyes  in  that 
position  go  through  the  entire  gamut  of  improper  usage." 

Eyes  and  their  relation  to  industrial  efficiency  was  also  dis- 
cussed. It  was  the  experience  of  every  optician,  said  Mr.  Cowan 
Meadley,  that  most  adults  were  not  aware  that  they  did  not  see 
as  well  or  as  comfortably  as  they  ought  to,  or  could  be  made  to  do. 

He  suggested  that  the  eyes  of  applicants  for  employment 
should  be  examined  and  corrected  of  refractive  errors,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  all  employees  should  be  systematically  examined  every 
two  or  three  years. 

A  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  was 
one  of  the  beneficial  results  accruing  from  the  use  of  spectacles 
by  operatives. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

An  Introduction  to  Science — Book  II Andrade  and  Huxley 

Last  of  the  Mohicans J.  Fennimore  Cooper 

Fossil,  the  Scout Mark  Harborough 

Endurance     Frank  Arthur  Worsley 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Geography  of  the  British  Isles     L.    Hardcastle 

Adventures    in    Music    Land    Beatrice    M.    Baird 

Thunder  Ahead        ...      Malcolm  Campbell 

The  March  of  History E.   H.  Dane 

Nation's  Heroes     R.  D.  Jones 

The  Queen  of  Shindy  Flat Bessie  Marchant 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  19th  October.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members,  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  Siddall, 
the  chairman. 

The  principal  business  arose  out  of  the  reports  of  the  various 
Boards  of  Examiners. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Home  Teachers'  Board  and  the 
School  Teachers'  Board  recommended  that  the  dictation  test  in 
Braille  should  be  discontinued  and  that  in  its  place  : — 

11  Candidates  will  be  required  to  transcribe  a  passage  of  Grade 
I  into  Grade  II  Braille  and  must  use  the  ordinary  braille 
frame  and  style  for  the  test." 
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A  further  recommendation  made  by  the  School  Teachers'  Board 
was  accepted,  viz.,  that  to  secure  a  pass  in  Standard  English 
Braille  candidates  must  reach  a  pass  standard  in  each  section. 

It  was  also  decided  that  candidates  taking  typewriting  as  a 
subject  must  use  correct  fingering  in  their  tests. 

The  following  dates  were  fixed  for  the  examinations  in  1936  ; — 

Home  teachers,  at  Swiss  Cottage  and  Liverpool,  on  the  19th, 

20th  and  21st  May. 
School  teachers,  at  Swiss  Cottage,  on  26th  and  27th  May. 

Craft  Teachers. — The  report  of  the  Board  disclosed  the  dis- 
appointing fact  that  while  all  the  nine  candidates  who  presented 
themselves  did  most  creditably  in  braille  reading  and  writing  and 
in  their  written  work  generally,  the  practical  work  was  so  in- 
different that  only  one  certificate  could  be  granted. 

The  Executive  viewed  this  report  with  much  concern  and  de- 
cided to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inadequacy  of 
candidates  presenting  themselves   for  this   examination. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  membership  : — 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Bell,  Ulster  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 
Mr.   J.    L.    Hughes,   School  for  the  Blind,   Swiss  Cottage. 
Miss  S.  Saint,  Royal  Normal  Collge  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  F.  Burville,  Edgware. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. — Mr.  Hewitt,  reporting  on  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Editorial  Board,  said  that  no  member  of  the  College 
should  wait  to  be  invited  to  contribute  matter.  Contributions 
would  be  welcomed  from  anyone,  especially  if  they  reached  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  1st  February,  1936. 


AN    IMPORTANT    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett  as  Principal  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Kerwood  is  at  present  unknown  to  us,  as  he  has  hitherto 
served  the  Ministry  in  another  department.  The  blind  world  will 
welcome  with  cordiality  a  director  who  can  bring  to  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  which  await  him  a  fresh  and   unbiased  mind. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Department  has  been  moved  from  Whitehall  to  the  following 
address:   Caxton    House   West,    Tothill    Street,    London,    S.W.i. 


1 
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MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  of  this  branch  of  the  College  was  held  at  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Saturday,  October 
26th,  when  about  35  members  attended.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  M. 
Priestley,  with  the  rest  of  the  Nottingham  contingent,  was  pre- 
vented by  fog  from  being  present. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of  the  meeting 
turned  to  consider  the  advisability  of  the  College  seeking  articles 
of  incorporation,  a  matter  which  had  previously  been  discussed 
at  Nottingham  and  deferred  in  order  that  further  information 
might  be  placed  before  the  branch. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College,  kindly  at- 
tended on  this  occasion  to  give  the  information  required.  He  made 
a  lucid  statement  of  the  position  in  a  speech  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  College,  pointing  out  that  incorporation  was  no  new  propo- 
sition, but  one  which  had  arisen  from  time  to  time  and  then  been 
dropped.  The  moment  had  now  come  to  make  a  decision.  Regis- 
tration as  an  incorporated  body  would  confer  a  definite  legal 
existence  upon  the  College,  without  curtailing  its  freedom  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  should  the  need  arise. 

A  motion  supporting  the  Executive  of  the  College  in  seeking 
articles  of  incorporation  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  was 
carried  without  dissent. 

Mr.  Stone  then  gave  a  talk  in  which  he  envisaged  his  ideal 
school.  This,  he  said,  would  have  a  site  of  about  fifty  acres  of 
undulating  land,  with  trees  and  water  included.  There  would  be 
a  farm,  with  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  horses  and  ponies.  A  large 
garden,  where  heavy  work  could  be  done,  would  also  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  establishment. 

Coming  to  the  scholars,  the  speaker  said  he  would  have  a 
baby  home  for  the  children  of  one  year  old  and  upwards  to  the 
kindergarten  stage.  The  kindergarten  would  not  be  quite  separ- 
ate from  the  baby  home,  but  the  children  would  mix  and  play  as 
in  any  family. 

The  primary  school  would  be  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  They  would  meet  regularly  for  social 
functions,  sit  at  the  same  tables  for  meals  and  would  be  subject 
to  no  more  barriers  than  would  be  found  in  a  healthy  home.  The 
girls  would  be  encouraged  to  play  with  the  tinies  and  to  mother 
them. 

School  life  would  not  stop  at  16,  but  extend  to  18.  There 
would,  however,  be  residential  homes  for  the  over-sixteens.  Addi- 
tional hostels  would  be  provided  for  those  over  18,  where  more 
freedom   would    be   possible. 

The  speaker  felt  that  four  years  was  a  very  short  time  for  a 
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training  period.  In  Scotland  there  was  preparatory  training  from 
16  to  18  and  full  training  from  18  to  23.  He  suggested  that  in 
school  a  little  specialization  should  commence  at  12  years,  where 
a  child  shewed  a  strong  bent.  At  16  preparatory  training  should 
begin  and  at  18  there  should  be  a  separation.  For  those  suitable 
for  the  professions  there  would  be  secondary  education.  Thus 
there  would  be  complete  continuity  from  the  age  of  one  year  to  23 
years.  Classification  and  grading  would  be  made  easier  and  blind 
people  would  benefit  to  the  full. 

This  was  only  a  vision.  But  something  must  be  done.  The 
speaker  suggested  that  centralization  of  educational  institutions 
would  do  much  to  improve  matters.  Small  schools  should  be 
eliminated  and  larger,  more  efficiently  organized  units  take  their 
place.  He  did  not  desire  huge  or  tiny  schools.  But  the  guiding 
principle  behind  all  reforms  or  changes  must  be  the  welfare  of 
blind  people. 

A  discussion  followed  this  very  significant  address.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Piatt  raised  the  question  of  interesting  the  public  in  the  work 
done  for  and  by  blind  people.  He  felt  that  there  were  thousands 
who  lived  in  comparative  proximity  to  schools  and  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  work  that  was  being 
done. 

Following  this  discussion,  Miss  Cramp  drew  attention  to  the 
monthly  issue  of  the  Teacher.  She  said  that  with  a  bi-monthly 
publication  news  and  views  which  were  interesting  to  those  not 
at  the  centres  of  activity  became  stale  by  the  time  the  magazine 
reached  subscribers.  A  monthly  issue  did  much  to  eliminate  this. 
Again,  when  any  important  issue  was  raised  it  gave  opportunity 
for  the  freer  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  College,  and  members 
were  able  to  know  what  was  being  done  on  their  behalf.  Miss 
Cramp  emphasized  the  fact  that  all  members  were  free  to  use  the 
Teacher  as  a  medium  for  expressing  opinions,  or  to  contribute 
articles,  without  a  special  invitation  from  the  Editor.  She  hoped 
that  members  would  make  full  use  of  this  opportunity. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  Whitton,  seconded  by  Miss  Richardson,  and  carried  with 
enthusiasm. 


AN   S.O.S.-SAVE   OUR   SIGHT. 

While  the  so-called  Great  Powers  were  busy  adding  a  prob- 
lem to  our  blind  affairs,  viz.,  "  the  war-blinded,"  one  neutral 
country  at  least  did  remarkable  preventive  service  by  a  plan 
so  simple  that  we  shall  wonder,  when  told,  why  we  never  thought 
of  it. 
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It  is  a  helpful  method  of  educating-  myopic  children  and  hails 
from  Copenhagen. 

In  the  British  Isles  we  arc  faced  by  these  facts  : — 
(i)  Our  partially-sighted  children  will  read  any  print  they  can 
secure,  despite  our  vigilance.  (Yes,  even  in  residential 
schools,  Mr.  Evans  !)  They  will  give  no  thought  to  its  type 
and  spacing,  nor  will  they  bother  about  adequate  lighting 
conditions,  as  is  evinced  when  "  two-penny  bloods  "  lurking 
under  pillows  are  confiscated,  or  when  the  partially-sighted 
children  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  their  furtive  peeps 
(with  eyes,   and  not  fingers)   into  braille  magazines. 

(2)  The  Ohio  type  of  book  advocated  for  such  children,  and  also 
those  of  clear  type  recently  published  by  the  N.I.B.,  are  still 
expensive  and,  as  yet,   very  limited  in  matter. 

(3)  We  should  like  to  abandon  restrictions  on  the  reading  matter 
of  our  "  myopes,"  but  we  must  not  harm  their  eyes  by  letting 
them  indulge  freely  in  the  reading,  which  is,  quite  often,  their 
favourite  hobby. 

(4)  We  have  made  gallant  efforts  to  provide  large  type  reading 
sheets.  (Oh,  the  hours  we  spent  with  rubber  stamps  and 
printers'  ink ;  that  daily  chalking  on  the  blackboard  for  a  few 
minutes  of  reading  and  then  obliteration ;  the  battle  of  the 
serifs.)  We  have  let  the  pupils  spread  themselves  with  black 
crayons  on  reams  of  newspaper,  or  fill  expensive  drawing 
books  with  the  long,  long  trail  of  the  stumpy  pencil.  There 
was  even  the  merry  contest  between  black  on  white  and  yellow 
on  green.     The  former  won  the  victory. 

(5)  A  band  of  teachers  more  or  less  bravely  prepared  extra  oral 
lessons,  so  as  to  lessen  eyestrain  for  their  pupils,  and  delivered 
these  by  the  aid  of  throat  pastilles,  and  often  at  the  reward 
of  laryngitis  or,  worse,  the  "  teacher's  voice." 

(6)  Despite  all  this,  though  these  children  have  been  helped  (we 
hope)  by  the  individual  training  of  the  special  class,  they 
have  had  to  forego  much  that  a  normal  child  takes  in  its 
stride. 

And  the  simple  plan  to  solve  our  difficulties?  Well,  Copen- 
hagen provides  for  its  pupils  of  the  "  School  for  Children  of 
Feeble  Sight  "  bevelled  magnifying  glasses,  and  for  those  in  a 
similar  class  at  the  Royal  Blind  Institute,  individual  reading 
glasses,  with  high  powered  plus  lens,  so  that  during  the  short- 
period  reading  lessons  they  may  use  any  books  suitable  for  their 
education. 

Similar  British-made  "  Ezy  Rede  "  glasses,  with  an  improved 
folding  stand,  can  be  bought  in  England  from  Rowley  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  3  Deansgate,  Manchester  3,  and  will  cost  approximately 
£1    is.  od. 
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Let  me  tell  you  the  advantages  of  using  them  : — 
(i)  There  is  no  limit  to  the  reading  matter  now  available  for  the 

pupils. 
(2)  The  glass  can  be   used  in  all  types  of  school  (segregated  or 

"  non-,"  day  or  residential,  elementary  or  secondary) ;  it  can  be 

used  at  home  and  in  holiday  times ;  it  will  serve  after  school 

life;  and  always  it  will  lessen  eyestrain. 

Apropos  of  this,  there  are  two  cities  in  the  north,  separated 
by  only  a  few  miles,  where  in  one  case  no  restriction  is  put  upon 
myopic  pupils  during  their  secondary  school  life,  yet  where  in  the 
other  a  child  with  four  or  five  dioptres  of  myopia  is  asked  to 
abandon  his  secondary  school  career. 

Now  a  word  of  warning  as  to  posture.  In  Copenhagen  the 
pupils  bend  over  their  work !  They  stoop  to  read !  What  would 
our  oculists  and  drill  organizers  say  to  that?  You  know — so  we 
cannot   allow   it. 

Let  us  then  retain  our  sloping  desks  or  book  rests  and  plan 
a  simple  frame  for  holding  the  glass  in  the  correct  position. 

We  shall  need  to  clip  to  the  desk  a  ledge  sufficiently  wide 
to  hold  in  a  groove  any  size  of  book  or  newspaper.  A  further 
groove  forward  will  allow  for  the  free  movement  across  the  book 
of  a  miniature  easel,  with  a  bar  for  holding  the  glass  (strip  wood 
may  do)  and  with  peg  holes  at  the  side  (similar  to  our  braille 
frame)  to  allow  for  the  change  of  position  vertically.  The  easel 
will  need  to  be  slightly  wider  than  the  width  of  the  glass. 

With  this  in  position,  a  child  may  sit  erect,  and,  at  arm's 
length  and  eye  level,  read  down  one  page  a  few  lines  at  a  time, 
and  then  move  the  easel  to  read  similarly  the  page  across. 

What  a  treat  to  find  for  themselves  from  the  newspapers  how 
the  war  is  going,  or  to  see  what  mental  feast  Stephen  King  Hall 
has  spread  in  this  month's  "  Mine." 

In  conclusion,  the  Danish  experiment  is  not  a  sudden  craze. 
It  has  had  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Gordon  Norrie  (of  international 
fame  and  a  contributor  to  our  British  medical  journals) 
from  the  year  1923  at  least,  and  children  with  a  visual  acuity 
even  so  low  as  1/60  have  had  this  advantage  of  reading  print. 
Also,  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from  harming  the  eyes,  it 
has  arrested  myopia  and  even  lessened  its  strength  by  several 
dioptres.     Does  that  not  give  us  "  furiously  to  think  "? 

Some  years  ago  experimental  classes  in  the  cure  of  squint 
were  ridiculed  at  a  Stockport  clinic.  Now  they  are  known  to 
alleviate  and  cure  strabismus,  and  oculists  are  using  such  methods 
with  private  patients. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  discover  whether  at  least  one 
type  of  myopia  could  not  be  helped  greatly  by  using  one  of  the 
Copenhagen  devices,  viz.,  the  magnifying  glass  over  books,  or 
the  reading  glasses  with  high  power  plus  lens? 
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Adult  myopes  who  have  attained  eminent  positions,  even  in 
our  own  College,  in  spite  of  their  disability,  will  surely  respond  to 
this  S.O.S.  from  their  younger  friends. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Branch  held  in  Chester  last   July.] 

TRAINING   THE    BLIND. 

By  A.    Howard. 

In  trying  to  select  a  subject  for  this  talk  I  was  concerned, 
as  all  my  predecessors  in  this  office  must  have  been,  to  light  on 
something  which  might  prove  of  interest  to  every  section  of  our 
membership — school  teachers,  home  teachers,  technical  teachers, 
voluntary  workers,  managers  of  workshops,  superintendents  of 
institutions. 

In  deciding  to  tackle  the  question  of  training  the  blind,  I  hope 
to  have  you  all  with  me  in  suggesting  that  in  whatever  section 
of  work,  with  or  for  the  blind,  you  expend  your  time  and  energies, 
you  are  bound  to  come  up  against  the  question  of  the  technical 
or  professional  training  of  the  adolescent  or  adult  blind  person. 
And  you  must  have  had  some  anxious  moments  trying  to  satisfy 
yourselves  that  your  efforts  were  being  expended  along  right  lines 
— lines  leading  to  the  only  thing  that  really  matters — the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  blind  person,  financial  and  cultural.  You  must  have 
asked  yourselves  pointed  and  personal  questions. 

11  Am  I  right  in  trying  to  develop  in  a  bright  boy  or  girl  the  de- 
sire for  self-expression  through  mental  development — the  wish  for 
congenial  mental  work — when  I  know  that  he  will  probably  have 
to  make  mats,  and  she  knit  socks?  Or  am  I  only  heaping  up  for 
him  and  her  bitter  burdens  of  disillusionment?  " 

"  Am  I  right  in  asking  that  a  lad  shall  be  given  an  all-round 
training  in  some  trade,  when  I  know  that  my  workshop  depart- 
ment runs  on  some  specialized  article  and  much  of  what  he  has 
been  carefully  taught  and  has  painfully  acquired  will  never  be 
required?  " 

And  for  the  voluntary  worker  :  "  Am  I  right  in  asking  that 
charitable  or  public  funds  be  expended  on  the  further  education 
or  technical  training  of  blind  persons?  Would  it  not  be  better 
or  cheaper  to  pension  off  the  blind  person  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  school  life?  " 

Again  I  suggest  that  the  determining  factor  in  coming  to  a 
decision  must  be  your  answer  to  the  question  "  What  will  be  best 
for  the  blind  person?  "     It  is  for  him  we  labour. 
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My  experience  as  a  paid  worker  among  the  blind  has  been 
limited  to  the  last  eight  years,  though  my  practical  sympathies 
have  been  with  them  since  adolescence.  I  spent  many  hours  as  a 
lad  reading  Shakespeare  to  a  Norwood  student  of  those  days. 
He  was  greedy  for  it,  and  the  reading  continued  until  there  was 
a  grave  risk  of  my  joining  him  at  Norwood,  and  the  doctors 
applied  the  closure.  Incidentally,  I  may  add  that  my  enthusiast 
for   Shakespeare  became,   later,   a  quite  successful  seller  of  tea. 

But  the  last  eight  years  have  brought  me  into  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  trainees  of  all  types  and  ages.  I  use  the 
words  "  closest  possible  "  advisedly,  since  my  duties  are  princi- 
pally concerned  with  practical  teaching  and  the  supervision  of 
trade  training. 

What  then  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  people  com- 
ing forward  for  training  and  how  can  we  in  our  different  spheres 
do  our  best  for  them? 

Trainees,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  may  be  grouped  into  fairly 
clear-cut  classes.  First  we  have  the  adolescents — the  boys  and 
girls  of  16  years  of  age,  who  come  straight  from  a  school  for  the 
blind.  They  have  lived  protected  lives,  and  are  usually  self- 
centred.  Their  attitude  towards  concentrated  effort  is  generally 
somewhat  slack,  except  in  some  favourite  subject.  One  must 
admit,  however,  that  blind  lads  and  girls  are  not  alone  in  this. 
The  general  preference  is  for  black-coat  jobs.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, because  resident  pupils  have  little  or  no  contact  with  any 
industrial  employees.  And,  again,  they  are  generally  so  nicely 
dressed  and  so  scrupulously  clean  that  one  can  sympathize  with 
an  antipathy  to  getting  "  all  messed  up." 

Another  group  of  adolescents  consists  of  boys  and  girls,  who, 
leaving  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  spending  a  year  or 
two  in  sighted  industry  before  becoming  registered,  have  de- 
veloped a  more  serious  attitude  towards  work,  because  that  labour 
has  been  competitive.  They  have  had  to  try  to  hold  down  a  job. 
The  training  of  such  young  people  is  comparatively  easy. 

Similarly,  adults  may  be  grouped.  We  find  the  man  of  the 
casual  labourer  type  who  becomes  blind.  His  work  has  been  un- 
skilled and  uncertain.  There  is  often  a  lack  of  ability  to  con- 
centrate on  one  job.  Such  a  man  requires  very  careful  handling 
and  sympathetic  treatment  if  he  is  to  be  nursed  through  to  success. 
It  is  good  training  to  ask  him  to  shovel  a  load  of  coke  into  a 
cellar  or  dig  for  half-a-day  in  the  school  garden.  He  welcomes 
the  change. 

The  skilled  worker  who  becomes  blind  is  much  more  easily 
trained,  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to  continuous  effort  on 
the  same  job.  His  great  difficulty  is  nerve  trouble  due  to  shock. 
Nurse  him  through  that  period  and  he  makes  good  because  he  has 
always  concentrated  on  getting  a  day's  work  done  in  a  day. 
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With  adult  women  we  find  first  the  type  too  protected  at  home. 
She  becomes  nervy,  introspective,  and  is,  normaly,  poor  at  handi- 
crafts, because  she  has  never  been  allowed  to  do  sufficient  for 
herself. 

The  best  type  of  woman  trainee  is  the  one  who  has  either  been 
taught  to  be  useful  at  home  or  has  been  engaged  in  industry. 

So  much  for  the  grouping. 

The  lack  of  the  competitive  spirit  in  some  ex-pupils  of  schools 
for  the  blind  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  necessity  for  effort,  and  to 
the  unavoidable  lack  of  compulsion  to  tie  down  a  job  against  the 
other  fellow.  Even  in  workshops  for  the  blind  we  find  too  many 
people  not  earning  all  they  might. 

•  The  boy  or  girl  who  at  school  has  only  been  "  fair,"  or 
11  very  fair,"  often  makes  the  best  beginning  in  trade  training. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course.  For  these  (<  fair  "  people  there 
are  no  lost  illusions,  no  complexes  to  readjust.  There  is  only  the 
ordinary  objection  of  the  healthy  adolescent  to  having  to  stick  too 
long  at  any  job.  The  lad  wants  to  sneak  out  and  have  a  cigarette  ; 
the  girl  becomes  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  her  hands  need 
washing  frequently,  especially  when  a  friend  has  exactly  the 
same  impression. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  with  the  intelligent  blind  boy 
(or  girl)  who  experiences  no  trouble  in  keeping  pace  with  fellow- 
pupils  at  school.  Such  a  lad,  having  developed  a  preference  for 
intellectual  work,  finds  himself  faced  with  the  necessity  for  taking 
up  a  handicraft  as  a  means  of  earning  some  part  of  a  living. 

I  have  in  mind  the  type  of  pupil  who,  in  the  normal  school, 
would  expect  to  pass  on  to  a  secondary  school,  or  if  leaving  at 
14  years  of  age  would  try  to  get  into  an  office  or  behind  a  shop 
counter. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  similar  outlet  for  the  ordinarily 
clever  blind  pupil,  and  we  have  the  appalling  combination  of  a 
superiority  complex  towards  manual  work  and  a  physical  disability 
which    makes  craftsmanship   extremely   difficult    in   any  case. 

For  the  trainee  of  this  type  the  way  is  indeed  hard.  The  first 
few  months  show  little  progress.  Instead  of  receiving  the  cus- 
tomary approval  of  teachers  for  successful  work,  he  finds  himself 
falling  behind  the  school-fellows  whom  he  easily  surpassed  in 
class.  Only  the  most  tactful  handling  by  his  instructors,  combined 
with  a  great  effort  on  his  part  to  pull  himself  together,  can  over- 
come this  trouble.  In  any  case,  valuable  time  is  lost  from  a  train- 
ing period  already  short  enough.  Should  he  fail  to  adjust  himself 
we  find  him,  an  intelligent  person,  embittered  at  his  failure,  but 
laying  the  burden  of  responsibility  anywhere  but  where  it  belongs, 
his  own  shoulders,  or  those  of  his  friends. 
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I  feel  that  much  harm  is  done  by  the  too  openly  expressed  ad- 
miration of  friends  or  relatives  for  the  achievements  of  the  ordin- 
ary blind  person.  That  a  totally  blind  boy  or  girl  can  read  and  write 
Braille,  can  play  the  piano  sufficiently  well  to  be  pleasing,  can 
recane  chairs,  or  use  a  typewriter,  can  go  about  freely  in  familiar 
surroundings,  is  a  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  of  which  the  pupil 
and  his  teachers  have  reason  to  be  proud.  But,  too  lavish  praise 
is  apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  superiority,  for  which  there  is  no 
justification  and  may  produce  most  unfortunate  results  later  on. 

The  smallness  of  the  numbers  in  schools  for  the  blind  may 
be  another  factor  leading  to  the  swelled-headedness  of  some  of 
the  pupils.  Competition  in  class  is  very  limited  and  top  places  may 
be  too  easily  won.  I  know  my  teacher  friends  will  urge  that  their 
work  is  to  train  their  pupils  "  to  live  "  and  not  "  to  make  a 
living,"  and  as  a  general  principle  of  the  profession  I  am  in 
complete  agreement.  But  a  school  for  the  blind  is  not  a  normal 
school,  the  pupils  are  not  normal  children.  Their  entry  into  the 
work-a-day  world  cannot  be  normal,  and  I  suggest  that  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  there  should  be,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  a  definite  preparation  of  the  majority  of  their  pupils 
for  industrial  work. 

The  brilliant,  outstanding  scholar  will  always  be  encouraged 
to  go  ahead ;  the  pupil  whose  musical  ability  approaches  genius 
cannot  be  kept  back.  But,  because  of  the  limited  chance  of 
absorption  in  other  than  industrial  occupations,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  pupils  should  be  given  a  mental  bias  towards  handicrafts ; 
be  taught  to  look  upon  craftsmanship  as  the  normal  wage- 
earning  occupation  for  them.  Teachers  should  always  encourage 
their  pupils  to  utilize  their  mental  or  artistic  ability  for  the  fuller 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  and  to  realize  that  knowledge  means  power, 
even  though  the  pupils  find  little  apparent  use  for  it  in  the  every- 
day work  of  their  hands. 

The  too-fond  parent  is  responsible  for  much  trouble.  The 
teacher  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  helping  pupils  to 
get  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  life  and  a  living  may  be  the  cause 
of  even  greater  heartburning  in  after-school  days.  To  my  col- 
leagues in  the  schools  I  would  say,  "  Encourage  your  pupils  to 
look  forward  happily  to  a  life  work  of  manual  dexterity  and 
usefulness." 

The  home  teacher  who  can  advise  for  school  children  a  little 
wholesome  neglect  during  holidays  will  be  doing  them  a  good  turn. 
Normal  work  about  the  house  for  boy  and  girl  is  invaluable. 
The  girl  who  cannot  dry  a  knife  without  cutting  either  herself 
or  the  cloth,  the  boy  who  cannot  get  a  bucket  of  coals  or  chop 
a  few  chips  for  the  fire  is  a  reflection  on  the  common-sense  of 
parents.     Ignorance  of  the  probable  cost  of  household  provisions, 
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of  the  occupations  by  which  the  family  income  is  secured,  is 
to  be  deplored,  and  the  home  teachers  may  be  amazingly  helpful 
if  they  can  secure  the  right  attitude  of  parents  towards  training 
their  own  child. 

In  the  case  of  the  adult  blind  I  suggest  that  home  teachers 
and  voluntary  workers  should  argue  along  this  line  :  "  If  this  man 
or  woman  can  be  trained  at  all,  is  it  not  better  that  25,  20,  or  even 
15  years  of  useful  employment  should  be  aimed  at  than  that  those 
years  be  spent  in  idleness  or  pastime  occupation?  Would  not  the 
expenditure  be  worth  while?  " 

To  the  workshop  manager  or  superintendent,  specializing  one 
or  two  articles  in  any  particular  trade,  I  suggest  that  markets 
and  fashions  alter,  and  the  trainee  too  limited  by  specialization 
may  be  left  high  and  dry,  helpless  and  hopeless,  by  a  freak  of 
fashion  or  a  change  in  industrial  demand. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  some  suggestion 
made  to-day,  or  later  in  the  pages  of  our  magazine,  may  aid  the 
work  to  which  we  have  set  our  hand,  even  though  it  come  only 
through  a  careful  consideration  of  the  negative. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  BLIND  SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 

On  October  18th  a  gathering  was  held  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh,  to  mark  the  completion 
of  a  hundred  years  of  the  School's  existence.  The  principal 
speakers  were  Sir  William  McKechnie,  C.B.E.  (Secretary  to  the 
Scottish  Education  Department) ;  Dr.  Marshall  Lang  (Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly) ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  C.B.E. 
(Chairman  of  Directors). 

Prior  to  the  meeting  the  platform  party  was  conducted  round 
the  School  by  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  B.Sc,  Headmaster, 
and  saw  the  classes  at  their  normal  school  work — reading, 
writing,  language  study,  mathematics,  woodwork  and  physical 
training.  The  infant  classes  exhibited  their  prowess  as  percussion 
bandsmen. 

Dr.  Burns,  who  presided,  gave  a  brief  historical  survey,  in 
which  he  said  it  was  fitting  to  emphasize  that  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  century  the  School  had  been  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  that  even  to-day  the  private 
citizen  provided  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  cost.  It  was 
in  Edinburgh  that  Scotland's  work  for  the  blind  began. 
In  1793  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston  had  inaugurated  workshops  for 
blind  men  and  women  and  launched  the  first  organized  effort  to 
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assist  them  to  support  themselves.  In  1825  a  home  for  blind 
women  and  children  was  established  and  the  education  of  Scottish 
blind  children  began.  Those  in  authority,  however,  had  no  faith 
in  any  of  the  systems  which  were  being  mooted  to  teach  the  blind 
to  read.  Their  meeting  to-day  commemorated  the  long,  arduous 
and  devoted  work  of  one,  who  through  persistent  effort  had 
proved  the  pundits  wrong.  One  hundred  years  ago  James  Gall, 
a  printer  and  philanthropist,  founded  a  school  to  teach  blind 
children  to  read,  that  they  might  share  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows  those  spiritual  comforts  which  came  from  the  Scriptures, 
the  treasures  of  literature,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  happenings  contained  in  the  written  word. 

This  School  carried  on  its  work  for  forty-one  years,  by  which 
time  it  had  been  amply  proved  that  the  blind  could  learn  to  read. 
The  Asylum  and  the  School  were  accordingly  amalgamated,  and  in 
1876  the  present  building  was  opened  to  accommodate  40  children 
and  50  women.  At  various  times  alterations  and  extensions  were 
made,  and  in  1906  an  additional  storey  was  added  to  the  building. 
But  the  demand  upon  the  Institution  for  the  education  of  children 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  had  grown  .so  urgent  that  the  Directors 
early  in  1929  opened  a  separate  home  for  blind  women,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  Craigmillar  Park  building  might  be  available 
for  the  children.  As  the  years  passed,  the  School  grew  in  num- 
bers and  in  scope,  and  to-day  it  drew  its  pupils  from  every  part 
of  Scotland  and  from  every  kind  of  home. 

Sir  William  McKechnie,  who  spoke  next,  said  that  they  in  the 
Department  had  known  the  School  and  helped  it  for  some  44 
years  only.  For  56  years  before  that  it  had  been  entirely  volun- 
tarily supported  by  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  its  friends. 
For  here,  as  was  usual,  the  pioneer  work  had  been  done  by  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  of  head  and  heart.  It  was  not  until  1890 
that  an  act  had  been  passed  which  made  it  compulsory  for  school 
boards  to  arrange  for  the  efficient  education  of  blind  children 
resident  in  their  areas,  and  this  they  had  done  and  continued 
to  do  with  the  assistance  of  the  machinery  already  provided  by 
voluntary  institutions  such  as  this. 

As  for  the  size  of  the  problem,  sixty  years  ago  there  had  been 
34  pupils,  now  there  were  over  100.  These  figures  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  blindness  amongst  children  was  on  the 
increase.  Indeed  there  was  evidence  that  the  number  of  blind 
children  of  school  age  was  decreasing,  thanks  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  to  the  better  care  we  now  took  of  our  children.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  blindness  due  to  lack  of  care  in  the  early  hours 
of  life  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  ideal  at  which  we 
must  aim  was  no  blind  children  and  no  blind  adults,  but  he 
feared  that  its  realization  was  some  way  off. 
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On  Monday  afternoon  he  had  come  out  to  the  School  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  large  family. 
He  had  been  glad  to  find  the  children  busy  and  happy.  The  aim 
of  everyone  there  should  be  to  have  the  building  ringing  with 
laughter.     Education  should  be  full  of  joy  and  merriment. 

He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  children  were  coming  to  school 
earlier.  It  was  good  for  the  two-year-olds  to  come,  and  their 
presence  was  good  for  the  School  as  a  whole.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  School  had  longer  experience  of  the  young  blind  child 
than  any  other  institution  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  notable 
developments  was  the  increased  attention  to  physical  training. 
This  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  ordinary  schools.  He  was 
glad  to  see  also  more  attention  paid  to  handwork  in  general  and 
woodwork  in  particular.  He  hoped  soon  to  find  the  children  doing 
metal  work.  He  was  pleased  that  the  School  maintained  con- 
tact with  outside  interests  and  that  nearly  all  the  children  of 
suitable  age  were  Scouts,  Guides,  Cubs  or  Brownies. 

That  building  had  been  erected  as  a  school  for  40  children  and 
a  home  for  50  women.  Now  they  had  over  100  children  in  it,  and 
in  some  ways  the  accommodation  was  not  all  that  it  should  be. 
Their  children,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  children,  needed 
space,  air  and  sunshine.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  new  suite  of  class- 
rooms— spacious,  airy,  sunny — and  of  more  room  for  recreation, 
play,  the  housing  of  books,  and  the  like.  How  that  was  to  be 
achieved  it  was  not  for  him  to  say,  but  the  realization  of  such 
a  scheme  would  surely  be  an  appropriate  way  of  inaugurating 
the   second    century   of    their   history. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  William  referred  in  particular  to  the  work 
done  by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  Headmaster  of  the 
School  from  1905  to  1932,  and  who  had  achieved  so  much  for  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  ;  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Lee  Ashton  (Dir- 
ector of  Music  since  1902) ;  and  to  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  the  G.O.M. 
of  the  whole  Institution,  who  had  been  Chairman  of  Directors  for 
no  fewer  than  forty  years. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  said  that  he,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  wished  to  express  the  Church's  great 
interest  in  the  work  carried  on  at  the  School  and  his  admiration 
for  what  it  had  done  in  the  past.  He  did  not  think  we  could  find 
anything  more  wonderful,  when  we  looked  back  on  the  past  cen- 
tury, than  the  development  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
progress  from  James  Gall  to  Louis  Braille  was  in  itself  a  romance, 
bringing,  as  it  did,  those  without  sight  into  line  with  seeing 
people,  in  being  able  to  read  and  write  almost  as  quickly.  When 
they  also  considered  the  development  of  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  education,  the  romance  was  heightened.  The  last 
hundred  years,   too,  had  brought  into  being  the  qualified  teacher 
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of  the  blind.  The  result  of  this  education  was  happiness.  The 
blind  had  been  brought  into  a  new  world,  and  sometimes  found 
more  in  it  than  we  did  in  ours.  In  his  experience,  blind  people 
were  always  happy,  and  the  late  Dr.  George  Matheson  had  been 
the  happiest  man   in   Edinburgh. 

Professor  Drever,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Edinburgh 
University,  in  thanking  the  previous  speakers,  said  that  to-day  in 
the  School  the  blind  were  not  only  taught  all  the  ordinary  subjects, 
but  were  trained  to  attain  that  self-respect  which  comes  from  the 
ability  to  contribute  something  in  work  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  blind  person  could  be  certain  of  sympathy,  help  and 
assistance,  but  he  thought  that  the  blind  themselves  felt  that  it  was 
more  important  that  they  should  learn  to  be  givers  as  well  as 
getters.  This  point  of  view  was  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in 
putting  forward  the  claims  of  an  institution  like  Craigmillar. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  was  given  by  the  students  and  pupils 
of  the  School,  under  the  direction  of  A.  T.  Lee  Ashton,  Mus.Doc. 
(Oxon).  The  second  part  of  the  entertainment  was  broadcast  on 
the  Scottish  Regional  programme. 


SCOTTISH  NOTE. 

By  H.  M.  L. 

Special  Cinema  Entertainment  for  the  Blind.  About  a  thousand 
blind  people  had  the  pleasant  experience  of  attending  a  film  per- 
formance on  November  5th,  when  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
Gaumont-British  Picture  Corporation  Ltd.,  at  a  special  perform- 
ance of  "  The  Thirty-nine  Steps,"  in  the  new  Victoria  Picture 
House,  Edinburgh.  An  experiment  of  this  sort  was  made  in  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  when  "  I  was  a  Spy  "  was 
presented,  and  yesterday's  show  was  the  result  of  a  request  for 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  The  less  obvious  parts  of  the 
story  were  explained  in  a  running  commentary  by  Mr.  R.  Bennell, 
of  the  Gaumont-British  Corporation,  and  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  entertainment  was  due  to  his  lucid  and  pleasantly-spoken 
comments.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  on  the  call  of  Mr.  James  Cormack. 

A  similar  performance  was  given  in  Glasgow  the  following 
week. 
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A  FARMING  VENTURE   FOR   THE   BLIND   IN 
DENMARK. 

At  Fredensborg,  Denmark,  is  a  beautiful  palace,  where  mag- 
nificent royal  weddings  take  place.  Here  is,  too,  a  college  for 
gymnasts,  amongst  whom  are  Englishmen,  well-liked  by  the  people 
of  Fredensborg — though  "  aren't  they  shabbily  clad?  " 

To  us,  however,  interest  lies  at  the  backdoor  of  the  palace 
and  quite  near  the  home  of  physical  culture  experts,  and  centres 
in  a  tiny  farm,  Bredegaard,  which  is  manned  by  nine  blind  fellows, 
who,  with  retarded  intelligence,  but  great  physical  strength,  are 
obviously  living-  a  full  life  and  joyfully  doing  their  bit. 

The  venture  started  some  two  years  ago  when  a  Danish 
welfare  for  the  blind  society  in  Copenhagen  realized  that  many  of 
the  feeble-minded  blind  had  normal  strength  of  body,  but  were 
unable  to  earn  a  living  in  the  usual  trades  open  to  the  blind,  and 
seemed  destined,  if  given  a  workless  existence,  to  deteriorate 
into  mental  blind  cases.  The  society  decided  that  profit  making 
was  not  "  the  be-all  and  end-all  here."  (Fredensborg  is  but  a 
few  miles  from  Hamlet's  Castle  at  Elsinore.) 

Accordingly,  a  small  farm  was  rented,  and  a  very  delightful 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petersen  (private  farmers  previously  and  new  to 
work  amongst  the  blind)  were  asked  to  take  charge  of  nine  men 
capable  of  outdoor  work. 

Possibly  because  the  Petersens  had  already  contended  with 
their  own  two  sturdy  and  irrepressible  youngsters,  they  have 
with  amazing  ease  become  the  foster  parents  in  a  very  real  sense 
of  the   nine   more  lethargic  and  older  blind  children. 

Many  types  of  farm  labour  can  be  done  by  these  blind  ones 
and,  at  the  writer's  visit,  they  were  collecting,  sorting,  weighing 
and  packing-  potatoes  lifted  the  day  before,  or  digging  what  seemed 
virgin  soil  and  keeping  straight  furrows  by  the  aid  of  a  plank 
spiked  into  the  ground.  A  youth  with  some  sight  did  all  the 
work  necessary  for  the  care  of  some  few  hundred  fowl — hens, 
ducks,  geese.  Three  tackled  very  ably  the  job  of  stripping  the 
orchard.  Perhaps  an  innate  instinct  prompted  the  sensible  divi- 
sion of  labour.  One  climbed  the  tree  to  shake  down  its  fruit, 
whilst  a  second  held  the  ladder  and  a  third  collected  the  spoils. 
(Past  memories  place  a  fourth  to  keep  watch  lest  the  owner 
come  !) 

In  addition  to  fowl,  the  minimum  amount  of  stock  was  kept — 
pigs,  one  cow  and  its  calves,  two  horses  for  transport  purposes — 
as  it  is  not  easy  for  blind  folk  to  give  the  attention  demanded 
by  the  interesting  maternity  cases  that  occur  in  stock-breeding. 
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Root  crops  chiefly  were  grown,  and  the  potatoes,  turnips  and 
carrots,  etc.,  had  a  ready  sale  to  the  villagers. 

An  outdoor  workshop  provided  scope  during  long  winter 
evenings  for  handicrafts  connected  with  farm  work — making  of 
seed-boxes,   baskets,  brushes,   etc. 

Indoors,  the  home  conditions  bordered  on  the  ideal — for  the 
men  !  Each  had  a  room,  fitted  with  a  divan  box-ottoman  bed, 
easy  chair,  shelves  and  wireless  for  use  till  n  p.m.,  and  here 
were  books,  flowers,  smoking  outfits,  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  owner's  taste. 

There  were  communal  bathrooms  and  lavatories,  and  a 
capacious  dining-cum-rest  room,  with  a  particularly  fine  wireless 
for  general  use  till  10  p.m. 

A  sliding  partition  only  separated  this  room  from  the  home 
of  the  Petersens,  who  cheerfully  bore  the  noise  of  their  big  flock 
and  usually  ate  with  them. 

Board,  lodging  and  clothing  are  free  to  all,  but  for  their 
varying  services  the  men  receive  weekly  amounts,  differing  from 
3  to  6.5  kroner,  and  this  is  usually  spent  on  sweets,  tobacco, 
Tuborg  or  Carlsberg  lager,  and  occasional  trips  beyond  the  village, 
even  to  Copenhagen. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  these  sturdy  men  walking  with  self- 
confident  gait  about  the  lanes  in  the  evening,  for  as  they  learn  to 
know  the  countryside  well  they  have  no  hesitation  in  walking 
alone.  The  palace  grounds  are  a  public  park,  but  the  men  prefer 
what  social  life  they  can  get  in  the  village,  and  even  timid  ones 
after  being  on  the  farm  awhile  set  forth  alone  to  foregather  with 
sighted  companions.  One,  after  two  months'  residence  there, 
set  out  on  a  free  day  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  capital,  only  to  find 
that  there  had  been  a  removal  to  a  distant  suburb  across  the 
city.  Undismayed,  he  reached  his  objective  and  returned  to 
Fredensborg  gladdened  by  a  renewed  friendship  and  elated  at  his 
success  in  having  travelled  alone. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  a  four-roomed  cottage  across 
the  farmyard,  where,  during  the  summer,  any  blind  family  in 
need  of  a  holiday  can  be  housed.  They  come  for  a  week,  do  their 
own  housework,  but  have  a  mid-day  meal  provided  in  the  com- 
munal dining  room.  Many  families  thus  benefit  by  the  good  air 
of  Fredensborg,  and  to  those  few  who  live  there  it  must  seem 
almost  an  earthly  paradise,  for  though  Mr.  Petersen  confessed  that 
the  blind  will  only  work  when  watched  (and  don't  we  all?)  they 
do  accomplish  much,  and,  if  not  commercially  successful,  are 
certainly  happy  because  they  are  busy. 
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REVIEWS. 

By   F.E.H. 

Ministry  of  Health  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 

the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Unemployable  Blind. 
(H.M.S.O.,  price  6d.) 

The  blind  world  is  full  of  problems.  Perhaps  the  greatest  is 
to  provide  work  for  those  who  can  work.  Yet  here  we  find 
the  Advisory  Committee  dealing-  with  a  problem  also  as  great — 
the  unemployable. 

The  registered  number  of  blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
on  the  31st  March,  1934,  was  64,842,  and  the  total  number  of 
registered  unemployable  blind  persons  at  that  time  was  51,253, 
i-e-»  79%-  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  5,000  blind  persons 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  are  unemployed. 

The  report  points  out  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  grant- 
ing the  old  age  pension  at  the  age  of  40  instead  of  50. 

All  local  authorities  have  not  yet  made  declarations  in  their 
administrative  schemes  under  Part  I  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929,  that  "  domiciliary  assistance  to  necessitous  blind 
persons  shall  be  provided  exclusively  by  virtue  of  the  Blind  Per- 
sons Act  and  not  by  poor  relief."  The  report  realizes  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  in  the  way  and  notes  that  a  number  of  local 
authorities  who  have  not  yet  agreed  to  make  a  declaration  have 
nevertheless  decided  to  grant  financial  assistance  to  unemployable 
and  other  necessitous  blind  people  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
instead  of  under  the  Poor  Law. 

The  paragraph  on  "  The  Assessment  of  Means  "  shows  what 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  local  authorities  making 
declarations.  It  points  out  that  "  no  method  of  family  assess- 
ment can  legally  be  applied  which  would  result  in  assistance  being 
given  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  towards  the  maintenance  of 
sighted  persons."  The  report  recommends  that  the  law  should 
be  altered  so  as  to  apply  to  the  domiciliary  assistance  of  the  blind 
persons  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1930, 
with  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  relatives. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  a  tribute  paid  to  the  home  teaching- 
service.  The  report  says  "  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  home 
teaching  service  and  the  personal  devotion  of  individual  home 
teachers  have  contributed  to  render  the  whole  atmosphere  and  out- 
look for  the  lives  of  the  unemployable  blind  much  more  congenial 
than  was  previously  possible."     We  would  emphasize  this,  par- 
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ticularly  as  the  home  teaching  service  tends  to  pass  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  The  human  touch 
and  the  missionary  spirit  of  our  home  teachers  is  a  very  precious 
thing-  in  the  blind  world  and  should  be  carefully  guarded.  No 
mere  official  should  be  allowed  to  supplant  the  warm-hearted, 
capable  home  teacher. 

There  are  four  appendices  to  the  report,  each  having  a  value 
of  its  own.  On  the  whole  the  report  is  good,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
constructive,  but  I  think  it  could  have  been  a  little  more  emphatic 
to  ensure  equal  treatment  of  all  blind  people  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  appendices  have  for  their  aim  this  desirable  object. 
Still,  one  feels  that  a  mere  grant,  even  a  good  one,  is  not  all  that 
the  country  owes  to  the  unemployable  blind — "  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone  " — and,  after  a  suitable  income  has  been  obtained 
we  must  see  to  it  that  opportunity  is  provided  for  social  inter- 
course and  for  physical  and  mental  satisfaction.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  bigger  grants  from  local  authorities  for  the  unemployable 
blind.  Are  they  given  their  fair  share  of  the  amenities  for  which 
charitable  funds  have  been  subscribed?     I  doubt  it. 

88th   Annual  Report,    Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  very  business-like  report.  It  makes  a  bigger  appeal 
to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye. 

The  blind  of  Birmingham  have  lost  a  champion  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Sturge.  His  influence  on  the  city  of  Birmingham  in  the 
cause  of  the   blind  was  immeasurable. 

Birmingham  has  also  lost  a  member  of  the  staff  who  had 
a  unique  record,  for  Mr.  Piatt,  the  Head  Music  Master,  retired 
last  year,  after  60  years  at  the  institution.  Anyone  who  knew  Mr. 
Piatt  will   realize  what  an   ideal  personality  he  had. 

The  report  records  the  success  of  three  social  centres,  and  how 
these  are  appreciated  by  the  unemployable  blind. 

The  earnings  of  the  home  workers  are  interesting.  They  have 
attained  a  weekly  average  of  15/7  for  men  and  6/-  for  women. 

The  volume  of  trade  (workshop  sales)  amounted  to  ^31,735, 
which  is  an  increase  of  ^1,243,  although  one  retail  shop  has 
been   closed. 

At  the  canteen  men  are  able  to  get  a  meal  for  8d.  and  women 
for  6d. 
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MUSIC   SECTION. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

14th  November,    1935. 
Dear  Editor, 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  hitherto  had  nothing  to  submit  to  you 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  music  section  of  the  magazine. 
Complaint  has  been  made  in  the  past,  I  believe,  that  the  College 
has  not  sufficiently  recognized  the  work  of  music  teachers.  As 
we  have  now  been  specially  requested  to  present  our  problems  for 
discussion,  it  is  for  us  to  comply.  May  I,  therefore,  by  way 
of  giving  a  start,  suggest  one  or  two  questions  upon  which  it 
might  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinions  of  those  involved. 

The  first  concerns  broadcast  lessons  and  talks.  Are  music 
teachers  in  our  schools  taking  advantage  of  these,  and,  if  so, 
with  what  results?  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  results  would 
be  expected  to  coincide  with  those  in  ordinary  schools.  Broad- 
casting, however,  as  we  all  realize,  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing, 
and  one  wonders  whether  this  is  not  particularly  the  case  with 
our  pupils,  there  being  the  danger  of  a  loss  of  personal  contacts 
and  the  incentive  to  do   and  to  learn   things  for  themselves. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  question,  in  which  I  am  much 
interested  at  the  moment.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  and 
from  conversations  I  have  held  recently  with  teachers  from  other 
schools,  it  would  seem  that  the  standard  of  ability  to  read  and 
learn  from  braille  notation  is  decidedly  low.  Is  this  generally 
found  to  be  the  case?  If  so,  might  not  this  be  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  broadcasting?  Such  an  influence  would,  of  course,  be 
noticed  in  our  pupils'  general  reading  and,  in  fact,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  schools. 

I  hope  that  these  questions  will  elicit  a  response,  or  perhaps 
suggest  others. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  G.   Whitton. 

New  Music  Publications,  November,  1935. 

Church. 

Novello,  V. — Like  as  the  Hart  desireth  the  Water-brooks  (anthem), 

V.S.  (13436),  4d. 
Weelkes,   T. — Let  Thy  Merciful    Ears,   O   Lord  (anthem)   bar  by 

bar  (13437),  4^. 
Organ. 

Grace,  Harvey — Ostinato  (No.  6  of  ten  compositions),  (13438),  4d. 
Smart,     H. — Con    Moto     Moderato     (En     Forme    d'Ouverture), 

(I3439),  7d- 
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Vierne — Adagio,    Fourth   Movement  from   "  3rd   Symphony  in   F 

sharp  minor,"  Op.   28  (13440),   4d. 
Wesley,  S.  S. — Andante  in  E  flat  (No.  4  of  original  compositions), 

(I344I)>   5d- 

Piano. 

Bach — Siciliano,  from  the  2nd   Flute  Sonata    (13442),   4d. 

Bach,  P.  E. — Sonata  No.   1  in  F  minor  (13443),  9°^ 

Brahms — Capriccio  in  D  minor,  Op.   116,  No.   1  (13444),  5^. 

Debussy — Voiles  (Preludes,  Bk.  1,  No.  2),  (13445),  4°^ 

Grainger,   Percy  (arr.   by) — Country  Gardens  (No.    22   of  British 

Folk-music    Settings),    (13446),    5d. 
Hummel — Rondo  Favori  in  E  flat,  Op.    11   (13447),   5^- 
Mozart — Sonata   in   B   flat,    K.    333   (Universal    Edition),    (13448), 

1/2;  Gigue  in  G,   K.   574  (13449),  4d- 
Sgambati — Melodie  de  Gluck  (13450),   4d. 

Songs. 

Coates,  Eric — Four  Old  English  Songs  :  Orpheus  with  His  Lute  ; 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree;  Who  is  Sylvia?;  It  was  a  Lover; 

Medium  Voice  C — G'  (13455),  IIC*. 
Hahn,  R. — The  Swing  (La  Balancoire),  G,  D — G'  (13456),   4d. 
Shaw,  Martin — The  Merry  Wanderer,  E,  E — A'  flat  (13457),  4^- 
Warlock,  Peter— Jillian  of  Berry,  B  flat,  D— F'  (13458),^  4d. 

Unison  Song. 

Shaw,  Geoffrey  (arr.   by) — The  Campbells  are  comin'  (with  Des- 
cant), (13459),   4d- 

Two-Part  Song. 

Dobson,  A.  M.  R. — The  Purple  Moor  (Canon  for  Equal  Voices), 
(13460),    4d. 


FOR  CRAFT  TEACHERS. 

By  G.   Symes. 

The  Adult  Pupil. 

The  presence  of  numbers  of  adult  pupils  in  our  classes  to-day 
raises  many  interesting  points,  such  as  : — 

(a)  At  what  age  is  a  blind  person  too  old  to  undergo  a  full  course 

of  technical  training? 

(b)  Should  specialized  courses  be  prepared  for  say  the  pupil  over 

35? 

(c)  Can    good   results   be   obtained   when   adolescents   and   adults 

share  the  same  class  and  teacher? 
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One  institution  recently  made  an  analysis  of  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  61  journeymen  in  one  department.  These  workers 
are  in  three  workshops,  which  for  the  management's  purpose  are 
numbered  : — 

1 — Workers  of  fair    ability. 
2 — Workers  of  average  ability. 
3 — Workers  of  very  good   ability. 
In  each  case  the  worker  had  at  some  time  taken  the  full  course 
of  technical  training. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  workers  in  each  of 
the  three  categories  and  whether  blindness  came  early  or  later  in 
life. 


Shop. 

Total  No. 
of  Workers. 

Blind  from 
childhood. 

Blind  in 
later  years. 

Percer 
Blind  from 
childhood. 

itages. 
Blind  in 
later  years. 

1 

14 

4 

10 

29% 

71% 

2 

29 

18 

11 

60% 

40% 

3 

18 

15 

3 

83% 

17% 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  adult  does  not  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  those  whose  blindness  and   training  comes  earlier  in  life. 

Readers  are  invited  to  give  expression  to  their  opinions  and 
experiences  on  this  subject  through  the  columns  of  The  Teacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

66  Trafalgar  Road, 

Moseley,  Birmingham  13, 
i^th  November,  1935. 
Dear  Editor, 

In  his  attractive  and  vivid  review  of  current  annual  reports, 
Mr.  Hewitt  recently  made  reference  to  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  and  noted,  in  passing,  the  quite  interesting  fact  that  a 
club  of  unemployed  women  assist  this  organization  by  unravelling 
string  which,  under  less  careful  management  would  find  its  way 
to  the  wastepaper  basket,  though  capable  of  further  use. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  fine  piece  of  service,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  it  could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Unemployable  blind? 
If  apology  is  needed  for  raising  what  may  seem  but  a  very 
small  point,  then  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  pastime 
occupations  shall  be  my  excuse. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Douglas  Kirkpatrick. 
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NEWS   IN  BRIEF. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

11  There  can  be  no  greater  deprivation  than  that  of  sight,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  too  much  for  the  blind,"  declared 
the  Mayor  of  Bournemouth,  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  he  presided 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  necessity  of  parents  seeking-  advice  as  soon  as  the  slight- 
est defect  in  their  children's  sight  was  noticed  was  stressed  by 
Dr.  Richardson. 

The  annual  report  showed  there  were  177  blind  persons  on  the 
Society's  reg-ister  on  September  30th  last.  During  the  year  there 
had  been  26  new  cases. 

Favourable  comments  upon  the  high  standard  of  work  main- 
tained during  the  year  in  the  home  teaching-  service  and  the  home- 
workers'    scheme  were   included   in   the   report. 

Funds  specially  subscribed  for  the  provision  of  a  social  centre 
were  reported  to  have  steadily  accumulated  and  the  committee 
considered  the  time  ripe  to  proceed  with  the  project. 

The  report  revealed  that  the  library  of  Braille  and  Moon  books 
was  extensively  used. 


THE    BLIND    IN    IRELAND. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  interview  with  a  press  representative 
it  was  stated  that  the  150  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  of  regis- 
tered blind  persons  in  the  Free  State  since  1928  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  increasing  blindness,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  1932  Act. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  1932  Act  reduced  the  age  limit  from 
50  to  30  years  and,  in  addition,  made  important  alterations  in  the 
standard  of  blindness  essential  to  secure  a  blind  pension.  It  was 
stated  that  the  6,581  Saorstat  blind  pensioners  were  not  likely 
to  be  increased,  as  the  number  of  blind  persons  benefiting  under 
local  authorities'  schemes  for  the  blind  has  remained  stationary 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind  points  out  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  1932  Act  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the 
returns  is  not  borne  out  by  all  the  facts.  It  would  be  as  inaccurate 
to  suggest  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  sighted 
persons  was  entirely  due  to  the  Unemployment  Relief  Act. 

However,  let  us  examine  the  statement  more  carefully.  The 
alteration  in  the  definition  of  blindness  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
part  of  the  increase,  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  the  age  limit  from 
50  to  30  years,  but  this  latter  point  has  been  unduly  stressed,  as 
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the  number  of  blind  persons  over  50  years  has  always  been  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  under  that  age. 

These  points  may  be  crystallized  by  a  few  comparative  figures 
which  will  show  that  the  statistics  published  by  the  Revenue 
Commissioners   require  more  detailed  examination. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales  in  1919  was  25,840.  In 
1935,  notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the 
definition  of  blindness  in  Great  Britain  (except  that  it  is  being 
more  rigidly  administered)  and  the  age  of  eligibility  for  the 
pension  is  still  50  years,  the  number  has  risen  to  almost  65,000, 
not  including  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 

How  would  these  increases  be  explained?  It  will  be  apparent, 
I  think,  that  we  must  probe  more  deeply  for  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, and,  if  the  Department  for  Local  Government  and 
Public  Health  could  be  galvanized  into  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  set  up  a  committee  of  inquiry,  some  light  might  be  shed  on  this 
important  aspect  of  our  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  returns  that  there  are  6,581  blind  pension- 
ers in  the  Saorstat  in  1935,  and  the  suggestion  that  this  being 
the  peak  figure  and  not  likely  to  increase,  it  is  clear  that  the 
future  reduction  of  the  age  limit  for  the  blind  pension  has  not 
been  taken  into  account  in  estimating  future  statistics.  In  fact, 
an  almost  identical  statement  was  made  by  a  high  official  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  when  giving  evidence  before 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  figures  just  published  are  a  complete  refutation 
of  that  claim. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  being  given  relief  by 
local  bodies  for  a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps  the  Department 
could  explain  the  following  figures  : — 

In  1930  the  number  of  registered  blind  persons  in  the  County 
Borough  of  Cork  was  25.  In  1931  there  were  80.  In  1932  there 
were  86.     In   1933  there  were  104.     In   1934  there  were  137,  and 

in  *935>  l3&> 

However,  the  Association  is  not  concerned  at  the  moment 
with  the  total  number  of  blind  pensioners,  but  rather  with  the 
vitally  important  question  as  to  how  many  blind  persons  there 
are  of  all  ages  in  the  Saorstat,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  have 
urged  upon  the  Minister  for  Industry  and  Commerce  that  such 
information  should  be  made  available  in  the  forthcoming  census 
for  1936. — J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary,  The  Irish  Association  for  the 
Blind,  35  North  Great  George's  Street,  Dublin,  October  20th, 
!935- 
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KENT. 

Reference  to  the  opening  of  a  centre  at  Margate  for  pastime 
work  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

The  report  showed  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  on  the 
county  register  was  1,624,  and  there  had  been  185  new  cases 
during  the  past  year.  Free  wireless  licences  were  now  held  by 
882  blind  people  in  the  county.  A  new  feature  of  the  Association's 
activities  had  been  the  opening  of  centres  for  pastime  work  at 
Dover,  Maidstone,  Margate  and  Whitstable. 

A  scheme  prepared  by  the  County  Council  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  was  explained  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cripps.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  county.  The 
scheme  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.. 

Mr.  G.  Haines,  of  the  London  Association,  said  his  Association 
supplied  knitting  needles  to  two  of  the  largest  wholesalers,  all 
the  work  being  done  by  blind  men.  A  knitwear  factory  in  his 
area  was  kept  fully  occupied,  and  recently  had  to  refuse  a  large 
order. 

MISS   DORIS   HOWES. 

Miss  Doris  Howes,  who  for  a  long  time  has  ably  served  the 
Ellen  Terry  Club  for  the  Blind  as  honorary  entertainments  secre- 
tary, has  taken  up  a  position  as  assistant  matron  of  a  hostel  for 
the  blind  at  Bristol. 

JESMOND. 

An  exhibition  and  sale  of  goods  made  by  blind  people  was 
held  recently  in  Newcastle. 

The  exhibition  was  sponsored  by  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Home  Teaching  Society,  and  it  is  expected  that  last  year's  total 
of  ;£ioo  from  the  sale  will  be  exceeded. 

The  exhibition  included  woollen  goods,  chairs,  handicrafts 
and  fancy  work  of  various  descriptions. 

NORTH   WALES   SOCIETY    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Training  the  Blind. — One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  comprehensive  annual  report  is  the  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  blind  trainees.  An  elderly  plasterer,  becoming  blind  as 
an  after-effect  of  war  service,  learns  in  record  time  how  to  repair 
boots  and  shoes,  and  in  twelve  months  he  repairs  nearly  400  pairs 
of  boots  without  a  single  complaint.  A  young  Merioneth  man 
attends  extra-mural  college  classes  and,  while  other  students  make 
copious  notes,  leans  on  his  stick,  facing  the  lecturer,  and  mem- 
orises  what   is   said.      The   lectures   are    in    English;    this   blind 
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student  writes  his  class  essays  in  Welsh.  A  Menai  Bridge  young 
woman  obtains  the  degree  of  L. R.C.M.  before  she  is  20,  and  is 
also  an  accomplished  typist.  A  Blaenau  Festiniog  man  has  won 
the  national  diploma  for  piano  tuning,   with  first-class  honours. 

SUCCESS    OF    BLIND    PUPIL. 

The  good  work  carried  on  at  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for 
the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle,  is  reflected  in  the  successes 
attained  by  the  pupils  during-  the  past  three  years. 

At  the  North  of  England  Musical  Tournament  the  choir  won 
the  Tallis  Banner  for  hymn  singing-,  as  well  as  prizes  for  solo 
singing-,  piano  duet,  organ  solo,  team  reading,  music  memory 
test,   and  for   the  Northumbrian  pipes. 

Prizes  were  also  won  in  the  music  examination  conducted  by 
the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London,  and  in  the  open  handicraft 
competition  organized  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  braille  reading  open  competition  six  first  prizes  and 
four  second  prizes  were  obtained. 

A  lyric  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warriner,  an  old  pupil  of 
the  school,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  senior  section  of  a  literary 
competition  open  to  the  English-speaking  blind  throughout  the 
world. 

During  the  last  30  years  about  40  pupils  have  gained  Gardner 
Trust  Scholarships,  value  ^"40  per  annum,  and  tenable  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don. Several  of  these  have  also  taken  their  L.R.A.M.  degree, 
and  two  have  also  taken  their  A.R.C.O.  degree  and  are  now 
organists  and  choirmasters  in  Newcastle.  One  of  them  is 
music  master  in  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind. 

BLIND   ORGANIST    DEAD. 

The  death  has  occurred  at  his  home,  47  Ridley  Street,  South- 
wick,  at  the  age  of  71,  of  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Hollingsworth,  a 
blind  man,  who  had  been  organist  at  St.  Benet's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,   Sunderland,  for  41   years. 

He  had  been  connected  with  the  musical  side  of  the  services 
at  the  Church  for  58  of  the  60  years  he  had  lived  in  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  constantly  studied  music  in  Braille.  He 
also  knew  by  heart  at  least  27  of  the  big  Masses  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,   Gounod,    and  other  composers. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Pupils  at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  had  a 
right  royal  time  on  the  King's  holiday  for  school  children.  Thanks 
to  the  happy  idea  of  Miss  Shipley,  the  matron,  they  were  taken 
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for  a  motor  ride  through  the  Dukeries.  Rufford  Abbey,  Ollerton 
and  Lime  Tree  Avenue  were  visited  before  a  halt  was  called  near 
the  Major  Oak  in  Sherwood  Forest,  where  they  indulged  in  a 
little  ramble  and  enjoyed  the  glorious  sunshine.  The  various 
spots  they  passed  through  were  explained  to  the  party,  which 
on  returning  to  the  Institution,  Chaucer  Street,  was  regaled  with 
a  generous  tea;  later  a  social  was  held. 

RUGBY. 

A  novel  parade  of  knitwear,  made  by  blind  girl  workers  at  the 
workshops  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
was  held  in  the  White  Heather  Cafe,  Rugby,  on  Wednesday, 
October  30th,  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Misses  Blair,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
exhibits  comprised  all  types  of  high  quality  woollen  garments, 
including  cardigan  and  jumper  suits,  dresses,  scarves,  and  hats 
in  fashionable  colours.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  during 
the  parade  selections  were  played  by  two  blind  pianists  of  Rugby, 
Mr.  Ronald  Finch  and  Miss  Amy  Francis.  An  introductory  state- 
ment on  the  work  of  the  Birmingham  Institute  was  given  by  Mr. 
R.  A.  Reed,  hon.  assistant  secretary.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  various  garments,  which  were  afterwards  on  show  at  the 
Rugby  Conservative  Club,  will  be  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
Institute's  new   shop   in   Leamington. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Several  scholarships  of  ^30  and  upwards  are  available  at  the 
present  time  for  boys  and  girls  below  sixteen  years  of  age.  Any 
child  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  eligible  for  application.  Particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Principal,  The  Royal 
Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19. 


GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  head  teachers  of  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training  in  the 
Christmas  term  and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the 
Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund,  should  send  without  delay  for  a 
form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  braille  type- 
writers, apparatus  and  braille  books. 

YYm.   Neill  &  Sons    Ltd.,    Printers,   93    Mornington    Street,    Manchester    13. 
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WESTERN   BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  of  this  branch  of  the  College  was  held  at  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  Saturday, 
23rd  November,  1935.  There  was  quite  a  good  attendance,  32 
members  being  present. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  R.  R.  Garden,  ophthalmic 
surgeon  to  the  school,  who  chose  as  his  subject  Some  Causes  of 
Blindness — their  prevention  and  Treatment.  He  dealt  first  with  the 
more  important  ocular  defects  and  diseases  due  to  hereditary  and 
ante-natal  factors.  Although  the  prevention  of  these  was  at 
present  limited,  in  most  cases  by  our  ignorance  of  exact  causes, 
some  benefit  might  come  from  ante-natal  care  of  the  mother. 
The  chief  danger  threatening  the  sight  at,  or  soon  after,  birth, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,   was  at  one  time  the  greatest  cause   of 
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blindness  and  of  seriously  defective  vision  in  the  young.  The 
decrease  in  the  ill-effects  of  this  disease  was  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine  achieved  by  ante- 
natal care,  hygiene  of  the  baby's  eyes  at  birth,  notification,  im- 
proved midwifery,  and  the  attention  bestowed  on  patients  under 
treatment  in  hospital. 

Another  condition  affecting  the  eyes  of  children  was  intersti- 
tial keratitis,  in  many  cases  a  result  of  inherited  disease,  for  which 
treatment  could  be  given  before  birth. 

In  other  diseases  of  the  eyes  in  childhood  the  school  medical 
service  had  done  a  great  deal  to  lessen  the  incidence  of  damage 
by  early  detection  and  prompt  treatment.  Improved  nutrition,  a 
better  environment  and  open-air  schools  had  all  helped  to  prevent 
eye  trouble  or  to  promote  recovery. 

The  speaker  then  dealt  with  myopia,  which  he  said  began  in 
childhood  and  was  often  a  cause  of  blindness  in  later  years.  He 
discussed  the  function  of  the  sight-saving  school,  and  mentioned 
the  new  methods  of  treating  the  grave  complication  of  detached 
retina. 

Among  the  conditions  causing  blindness  in  middle  life  and 
old  age,  glaucoma  and  cataract  were  the  two  which  occurred  most 
frequently,  and  a  description  was  given  of  these  diseases  and  their 
treatment.  The  lecturer  illustrated  the  advantages  of  ophthalmic 
surgery,  both  preventive  and  remedial,  and  shewed  how  definite 
progress  had  been  made  in  tackling  the  problem  of  blindness. 

Dr.  Garden,  who  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  talk  by  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Getliffe),  answered  questions  on  various  topics 
relating  to  blindness  put  to  him  by  several  of  the  audience. 

After  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Gamp,  the  Matron,  entertained  the 
members  to  an  excellent  tea,  which  was  much  appreciated. 


WHERE    BLINDNESS    IS    A   PASSPORT. 
The  Ever  Open  Door  at  Ghazir. 

Some  eleven  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  on  a  wooded  height 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  is  Ghazir.  Here  there  is  a  village  within  a 
village,  for,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Swiss  Friends  of  the 
Armenians,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wieser  and  their  able  Swiss  col- 
leagues, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  Miss  Witzemann  and  Mr.  Banziger, 
conduct  the  "  Asile  des  Aveugles  du  Liban." 

A  large  family  of  about  150  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
live  and  work  in  20  houses,  rented  from  Maronite  owners.  These 
are  not  all  adjoining,  and  the  allotment  of  buildings  to  different 
sides   of  the   work  displays  great  foresight.     The  same   may  be 
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said  of  the  way  in  which  they  meet  problems  that  are  always 
cropping  up  in  an  Eastern  village,  not  least  the  inevitable  water 
difficulty. 

The  work  started  in  a  small  way.  With  little  capital,  but 
great  faith,  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  institution  that  no  destitute 
blind  Armenian  boy  or  girl  under  15  years  of  age  has  ever  been  re- 
fused admission.  This  autumn  they  admitted  for  the  first  time  two 
small  Armenian  blind  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — from  Bagdad. 
They  may  stay  with  the  Mission  for  life  if  they  so  desire.  About 
160  blind  have  been  through  their  hands,  and  60  of  these  are  now 
self-supporting,  either  in  the  family  or  in  the  towns.  Those  who 
work  in  the  industries  at  Ghazir,  after  their  training,  reach  a 
stage  where  they  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  board  and  have 
also  enough  money  to  buy  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  for 
incidentals. 

All  the  sound  in  mind,  blind  or  partially  so,  have  lessons  for 
half  the  day  and  instruction  in  handwork  and  trades  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  Writing  and  reading  in  Armenian  and  Arabic  are 
taught,  using  braille  MSS.,  many  of  their  books  being  made  on 
the  premises,  as  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  literature  in  Braille 
in  these  languages.  For  two  years  a  paper,  in  Armenian  Braille, 
which  is  called  "  Louis  "  Light,  has  been  published  and  is  sent  free 
to  blind  Armenians  all  over  the  world.  At  present  15  copies  are 
sent  out  every  month.  The  girls  learn  to  use  sewing  machines,  and 
even  the  wholly  blind  are  able  to  acquire  a  wonderful  proficiency 
in  this  art.  Those  who  still  have  a  little  sight  undertake  the 
mending  for  the  family.  Some  of  the  Armenians  have  to  be  taught 
their  own  language,  knowing  only  Turkish  when  they  come  to 
Ghazir. 

The  trades  taught  include  shoe-making,  rug-making  (the  wool- 
len kilims  which  are  woven  on  looms),  all  kinds  of  wicker-work, 
and  the  making  of  brushes,  mats,  etc.  For  the  more  "  finished  " 
work  two  men  and  two  girls  had  specialized  training  at  the 
Schneller  Orphanage  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  returned  to  Ghazir 
as  instructors. 

There  is  a  large  assembly  hall  for  religious  exercises,  Sunday 
school,  etc.,  and  where  concerts  are  given  by  the  residents  them- 
selves. The  Armenians  are  very  musical,  and  quite  a  number 
have  instruments,  violins,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  good  choir.  They 
are  able  to  contribute  to  the  income  of  the  institution  by  giving 
entertainments   in   Beyrout  periodically. 

The  boys  and  girls  live  in  separate  houses,  under  the  care  of 
teachers.     Here  they  have  their  meals  and  home  life. 

The  latest  experiment  is  the  acceptance  of  several  cripples, 
who  share  the  benefits  of  the  orphanage,  though  unable  to  con- 
tribute anything  towards  their  own  support.  There  are  at  present 
eight  men  and  boys  and  seven  girls.     These  have  twisted  bodies, 
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and  some,  feeble  minds,  and  need  great  care  and  extra  feeding-. 
If  the  Mission  had  further  support  for  this  side  of  the  work 
there  are  many  others  needing  such  a  shelter.  Nearly  all  the 
present  cases  come  from  the  Beyrout  camps,  and  the  contrast 
from  evil-smelling-  and  crowded  conditions  to  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  and  pleasant  occupations  afforded  in  Ghazir  must  be 
almost  unimaginable.  One  of  these  cripples,  a  paralysed  man 
with  one  eye,  dictates  to  a  blind  member  of  the  institution,  who 
prints  on  a  braille  typewriter.  The  little  boys  are  taught  by  a 
girl  teacher  and  there  is  a  nurse  in  charge  of  this  house. 

Mrs.  Wieser  is  a  trained  nurse,  having  served  in  the  Protes- 
tant Mission  in  Aleppo  before  her  marriage.  She  superintends 
the  medical  side  of  the  institution,  with  its  separate  clinics  for 
boys  and  girls.  One  of  them  is  open  to  Armenian  families  in 
Ghazir.  An  Armenian  doctor  visits  the  homes  every  fortnight, 
and  a  dentist  attends  monthly.  There  are  sick  rooms  and  an  isola- 
tion ward  for  both  sexes.  Malaria  and  occasional  cases  of  typhoid 
are  the  most  serious  troubles,  while  cuts  and  bruises  and  diseases 
contracted  before  admission  to  the  homes  are  regularly  treated, 
especially  syphilis  in  second  stage.  One  little  inmate  of  the  girls' 
home  is  a  child  paralysed  from  malnutrition.  She  is  now  being 
carefully  fed  and  is  steadily  showing  signs  of  becoming  normal. 
In  each  of  the  clinics  there  is  a  special  dining  room  for  those 
needing-  extra  feeding.  Here  they  can  have  a  supplementary  meal 
of  sour  milk  or  fruit  about  an  hour  before  the  regular  mealtime 
in   their  own  houses. 

The  cost  of  the  orphanage  is  ^"Si6,coo  (approximately  ^4,300 
sterling).  The  industrial  side  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but,  although  the  receipts  are  good  and  increasing, 
the  institution  is  obliged  to  draw  on  its  capital.  This  loss  need  not 
continue  if  a  wider  market  for  the  products  of  the  works,  especially 
for  the  woollen  rugs,  can  be  found. 

A  wholesome,  happy  atmosphere  prevails;  the  boys  and  girls 
look  well  and  happy  and  have  individual  hobbies  such  as  music, 
and  the  gardens,  where  they  grow  onions  and  other  vegetables  be- 
loved in  the  East.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  parties  returning  to 
dinner  from  the  workshops,  each  little  group  of  blind  being  led 
by  one  with  sight,  all  smiling  and  chatting.  Though  simplicity 
is  the  keynote  throughout,  splashes  of  colour  are  provided  by 
pictures  on  the  sanatorium  walls,  the  cretonnes  which  cover  rough 
box  cupboards — all  giving  a  touch  of  homeliness.  Everywhere  one 
hears  the  affectionate  greetings  :  "  Papa  Wieser  "  and  "  Mama 
Wieser,"  an  indication  that  it  is  not  a  blind  institution  which  they 
run,  but  a  real  home,  with  a  real  father  and  mother,  where  the 
members,  despite  their  handicaps,  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  family. 
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[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  The 
Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
held  at  Stirling  in  June  last.] 

A  REVIEW  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

By  James  Cormack. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  paper  on  facilities  for  the 
blind  should  be  given  at  a  conference  arranged  by  The  Scottish 
National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which,  with 
other  organizations,  brought  these  facilities  into  being.  The 
Executive  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  paper  was 
necessary,  as  the  members  felt  that  those  not  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  blind  do  not  know  of  these  facilities,  which  are 
therefore  not  used  to  the  extent  they  might  be.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  local  authorities  show  an  apathy  towards  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  their  area.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  slow  progress  is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  not  lack  of 
interest.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  local  authorities  cover- 
ing a  small  and  mainly  rural  area.  One  can  hardly  be  astonished 
if  officials  of  such  a  county,  who  probably  deal  with  a  blind  child 
once  in  five  years,  are  not  aware  of  the  latest  methods  of  treating 
such  a  case.  The  public,  too,  lack  knowledge2  and  to  say  that 
the  press  has  given  and  is  giving  publicity  to  the  benefits  and 
privileges  as  such  are  granted,  and  that  the  public  should  know, 
is  not  a  helpful  answer.  How  many  of  us  remember  what  we 
read  unless  it  is  of  immediate  interest?  Broadcasting  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  lives  ;  the  first  programme  broadcast  in 
this  country  not  only  was  given  publicity  but  led  to  many  discus- 
sions. How  many  could  give  even  the  year  of  this  event?  To  a 
certain  extent,  therefore,  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  this 
ignorance.  We  have  striven,  and  are  striving  for  still  better 
treatment  of  the  blind,  and  yet  have  not  made  certain  that  pres- 
ent facilities  are  fully  understood  and  so  enjoyed. 

To  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
I  would  suggest  that  a  review  of  facilities  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Their  position  is  like  that  of  the  artist  who  stands  back 
from  his  easel  from  time  to  time  to  examine,  criticize,  and  alter, 
so  that  the  perspective,  balance  and  craftmanship  of  the  finished 
work  may  be  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

First,  I  should  like  to  correct  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
bodies  comprising  the  Federation  have  come  into  being  during 
the  last  few  years.  To  trace  the  history  of  institutions  and 
societies  in  Scotland  would  require  a  paper  on  that  subject  alone, 
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but  the  brief  remarks  I  shall  make  regarding-  the  beginning  of 
blind  welfare  work  in  Scotland  will  serve  a  double  purpose  as  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  various  bodies  and,  in  the  case  of  societies, 
the  area  which  is  covered  by  each. 

The  first  institution  in  Scotland — one  of  the  first  in  Great 
Britain — is  the  Edinburg-h  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School.  The 
workshop  can  trace  its  beginning  to  1793,  while  the  school  dates 
from  1833.  A  home  for  blind  women  was  opened  by  this  institu- 
tion in  1825  and  continued  till  1876.  It  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Thomas  Burns  Home,  which  has  room  for  about  6o  inmates. 
In  a  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made  :  "  Ideally,  blind  children  should  com- 
mence school  when  they  are  old  enough  to  walk."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  when  a  similar  statement  was  first  made  as, 
of  all  the  schools  in  Scotland  50  years  ago,  the  Edinburgh  institu- 
tion was  the  only  one  making  provision  for  children  under  the  age 
of  eight  years.  By  the  way,  the  charge  for  such  was  ^10  per 
annum,  and  for  those  between  eight  and  sixteen  was  ^15.  Living- 
was  cheaper  in  those  days  !  The  Scottish  National  Institution  for 
Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers — more  widely  known  as  Newington 
House,  was  started  in  191 5  in  Edinburgh.  This  body  has  now 
additional  workshops  in  Glasgow  and  the  Silver  Jubilee  Holiday 
Home  at  North  Berwick. 

The  dates  at  which  other  institutions  in  Scotland  were  founded 
seem  doubtful.  In  each  case  the  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  two 
or  three  years,  but  curiosity  makes  me  want  to  know  which  is 
correct.  For  example,  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  found- 
ed in  1825  according  to  a  report  by  Mr.  William  Auchincloss 
Arrol,  a  Glasgow  man,  one  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  blind 
which  was  appointed  in  1885.  Light  on  Dark  Paths,  a  handbook 
published  in  1883,  gives  the  date  as  1827,  while  the  most  recent 
publication,  A  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind,  strikes 
an  average,  for  it  gives  1826.  The  cost  for  children  between 
eight  and  sixteen  years  50  years  ago  was  lower  than  that  of 
Edinburgh,  being  £12  12s.  per  annum.  In  Glasgow  occurred  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  blind  welfare 
in  Scotland.  This  was  the  municipalization  of  the  institution  in 
1923.  The  schools  in  Glasgow  are  now  apart  from  the  institution, 
being-  special  classes  in  ordinary  schools.  The  only  school  for 
Roman  Catholic  blind  children  in  Scotland  is  in  Glasgow,  but 
was  founded  at  Smyllum,  Lanark,  in  1870.  The  Paisley  and 
district  workshops  and  school  were  established  in  1903,  and  while 
the  workshops  were  found  to  be  redundant,  and  now  cease  to 
function,   Laighpark  School  carries  on. 

Dundee  Institution  and  School  seems  to  have  a  choice  between 
1865  and  1869.  In  A  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind, 
the  entry  under  the  former  year  reads  :  "  Through  the  generosity 
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of  Mr.  Francis  Molison,  Dundee  Institution  was  founded  and  pro- 
vided with  a  new  school  and  workshops  at  Dallfield  House." 
The  word  "  new  "  is  rather  puzzling.  To  me  the  inference  is  that 
there  already  was  a  school  and  workshop,  but  I  know  of  no 
record  of  one.  The  school  is  still  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Institution,  but  has  been  extended  to  include  the  children  in 
sight-saving-  classes. 

The  accepted  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Aberdeen  Aslyum 
for  the  Blind  is  1843,  but  this  is  really  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  building.  This  institution  is  the  offspring  of  two 
bequests,  one  in  1818  and  the  other  in  1836,  both  made  for  the 
purpose  of  "  Endowing  an  hospital  in  Aberdeen  for  the  benefit  of 
such  blind  indigent  persons  born,  or  who  have  been  resident  for 
three  years,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine  and  Banff." 
The  combined  trust  acquired  a  site  in  1840,  and  afterwards  erected 
a  hospital  for  the  blind,  which  was  opened,  as  I  have  said,  in 
1843.  I  mentioned  the  charge  made  for  children  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  50  years  ago,  £15  and  12  guineas  respectively. 
Strangely  enough,  Aberdeen  only  asked  ^10.  Numbers  in  recent 
years  did  not  justify  the  continuance  of  the  school,  and  children 
from  the  counties  mentioned  above  are  now  sent  to  Edinburgh. 

The  Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  unique. 
Commencing  in  1867  as  a  society  for  teaching  the  blind  in  the 
northern  counties  to  read,  the  work  was  extended  in  1877  (1873 
is  the  optional  date  for  this  organization)  by  the  opening  of  an 
educational  home  and  an  industrial  department  the  year  following. 
This  is  the  first  example  of  a  home  teaching  society  developing 
into  school  and  workshops. 

Before  going  further  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  those  who 
are  being  taught,  trained  in  an  occupation,  or  employed  in  an 
institution,  are  known  as  "  Institutional  Blind."  Those  in  the 
care  of  the  societies  I  shall  mention  are  "  Outdoor  Blind."  The 
adjective  is  not  a  happy  one,  as  the  work  of  the  societies  is  chiefly 
done  in  the  homes  of  the  blind,  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  are  outside  an  institution. 

The  Edinburgh  and  South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  Teach- 
ing the  Blind  to  Read  at  their  own  Homes  was  founded  in  1857, 
and  was  among  the  first  in  Britain.  Mr.  John  Brown,  the  first 
teacher,  is  directly  responsible  for  forming  small  committees  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  These  established  themselves  more 
securely  as  time  passed  and  merged  into  the  nine  societies  we  now 
have.  Here  again  the  years  of  foundation  show  discrepancies, 
and  I  have  chosen  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  authentic 
dates. 

In  i860,  what  is  now  the  largest  outdoor  society,  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  came  into 
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being-,  to  be  followed  in  1864  by  the  Fife  Society  for  Teaching  the 
Blind  at  their  own  Homes.  1865  and  1866  saw  the  founding  of 
the  Society  for  the  Counties  of  Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  and 
the  Society  for  the  City  and  County  of  Perth  and  the  County  of 
Kinross  respectively.  The  Mission  to  the  Blind  for  Forfarshire 
and  south  half  of  Kincardineshire  was  established  in  1870,  which 
is  rather  strange,  for  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind,  although  nearer  the  place  of  origin  in  Edinburgh,  was  not 
established  till  1879.  That  was  also  the  year  of  the  meeting 
which  constituted  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Association  for 
Teaching-  the  Blind  at  their  own  Homes,  although  individual 
volunteers  had  been  teaching  Moon  type  twenty  years  previously. 
This  evening  we  have  with  us,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  committee,  the  Rev.  Peter  Taylor.  As 
well  as  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  the  area  of  this  society 
includes  Banff,  the  north  half  of  Kincardineshire,  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  A  society  had  been  organized  in  Dumfries  in  1864,  but 
fell  into  abeyance.  Mr.  Brown  resuscitated  this  body  in  1882,  the 
Edinburgh  Society  guaranteeing  the  teacher's  salary  for  the  first 
few  months.  Dumfries  and  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbrightshire  are 
now  part  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Mission's  area. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  mentioned  the  Northern  Counties 
Institute  for  the  Blind  as  being  also  a  home  teaching  society. 
The  counties  for  which  this  body  is  responsible  are  Inverness, 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Nairn  and  Moray. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  realized  that  the  welfare  of 
the  institutional  and  the  outdoor  blind  in  Scotland  is  in  the  hands 
of  five  institutions  and  eight  societies.  The  areas  are  defined  and 
there  is  no  overlapping.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  deal  with  grants  paid  by  local  authorities,  which  are  mainly  on 
a  per  capita  basis  and  are  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
but  mention  must  be  made  of  subscriptions,  without  which  the 
work  of  each  organization  would  have  to  be  curtailed.  It  is  an 
exception  to  find  a  blind  welfare  organization  in  Scotland  making 
appeals  or  collecting  subscriptions  outside  the  area  in  which  it 
works,  and  I  would  ask  subscribers  to  scrutinize  circulars  coming 
from  over  the  border,  even  if  such  a  circular  states  that  the  insti- 
tution receives  blind  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
Can  you  imagine  any  local  authority,  let  alone  parents,  sending  a 
child  from  Inverness  to  say,  London?  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  before  appeals  coming  from  institutions  or  societies  outside 
Scotland  be  answered,  the  person  or  organization  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  should  enquire  of  their  local  body  what  is  actually  being 
done  on  behalf  of  the  local  blind  by  the  organization  sending  such 
circulars. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  ELECTRIC   BRAILLE -WRITER. 

By  Maurice  Blake 

(Bamsbury  Park  Partially -Sighted  School). 

The  instrument  to  be  described  has  been 
found  of  considerable  value  in  teaching  Braille  to 
partially-sighted  children. 

It  consists  of  a  box,  about  i,x3"x3//.  On 
the  lid  are  six  flashlamp  bulbs,  arranged  to  repre- 
sent the  braille  sign  for.  Beneath  them  are  six 
keys,  similarly  arranged.  As  each  key  is  depres- 
sed the  corresponding  bulb  is  illuminated.  Thus, 
any  letter  or  sign  can  be  instantly  represented  and 
can  be  seen  by  a  number  of  children  at  once. 
The  construction  presents  no  difficulty.  The 
bulbs  are  retained  in  holes  in  the  lid,  in  which 
they  fit  closely.  A  length  of  bare  copper  wire  is 
twisted  round  each  of  the  bulbs  in  turn,  beneath 
the  lid,  and  one  end  of  it  is  twisted  round  one 
terminal  of  a  cycle-lamp  battery. 

Six  screws  are  used  to  make  contact  with  the 

same   number  of    keys.      The   former   are   driven 

through  the  lid  and    project   about  a   quarter-of- 

inch   above  the  lid  and  half-an-inch  beneath.     A 

length  of  insulated  wire  connects  the  tip  of  each 

bulb  (to  which  it  is  soldered)  to  its  corresponding 

screw  (around  which  it  is  twisted  several  times). 

The  keys  are  made  of  thin  sheet  metal.    Brass 

is  very  suitable.     They   are  cut  as   shown  in  the 

accompanying  diagram.      They  are  bent  upward 

to  clear  the  screws  and  make  contact  with  them  when  depressed 

by    the   operator's   fingers.      A   wire   connects   the   keys   with   the 

second  terminal  of  the  battery. 

It  is  advisable  to  put  a  little  paint  on  the  bulbs  to  reduce  the 
glare. 

Besides  making  the  first  steps  in  learning  Braille  attractive  to 
partially-sighted  children,  this  instrument  may  be  used  by  any 
deaf-blind  Braillist  to  communicate  with  a  group  of  sighted  people. 
In  fact,  using  a  more  powerful  model,  equipped  with  motor  car 
headlights,  a  deaf-blind  friend  of  the  writer  has  addressed  an 
audience  in  the  Albert  Hall  (with  an  overflow  meeting  in  the 
Crystal  Palace).  As  letter  followed  letter  and  sign  succeeded  to 
sign  the  audience  were  literally  spell-hound. 
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NORTH-WESTERN     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATION     FOR 

THE    BLIND. 
Wireless   Discussion   Groups. 

A  Paper  read  by  Miss  M.  P.  Fletcher  (Home  Teacher,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Cheshire  Area,  Society  for  the  Blind),  at  a  Conference 
of  Home  (Teachers  held  in  Chester  on  October  25th,   1935. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  formation  of  wireless  discussion  groups 
is  well  worth  your  attention,  not  because  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  way  of  providing-  an  evening's  entertainment  each  week  to 
be  looked  forward  to  by  those  whose  lives  we  wish  to  brighten 
and  enrich ;  not  only  for  its  social  attraction,  but  because  the  minds 
of  group  members  are  thereby  charged  with  new  ideas  and  a 
wider  outlook.  Their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  specialist's  view 
of  current  affairs  and  they  are  enabled  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
thoug-ht,  to  gain  reliable  facts  about  the  present-day  situation  and 
to  get  to  grips  with  its  problems. 

Yes,  I  know  that  this  can  be  done  at  home.  But  probably  the 
greatest  value  of  group  listening  is  that  it  encourages  people  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  then  to  express  their  thoughts  aloud  ;  it 
carries  them  forward  more  clearly  and  swiftly,  and  they  have  to 
defend  their  views  and  possibly  shed  their  prejudices. 

I  have  looked  up  the  verb  "  to  think  "in  the  dictionary  and 
I  have  found  :  "  To  exercise  the  mind  otherwise  than  by  passive 
acceptance  of  another's  ideas."  "  I  think  that  he,  or  she,  or  it, 
is  nice."  A  common  phrase,  in  which  so  many  of  us  flatter  our- 
selves, because  we  have  not  really  thought  at  all.  "  I  am  inclined 
to  imagine  "  is  what  we  really  mean.  To  imagine  is  so  much 
easier  than  to  do  a  little  honest  thinking.  Our  daily  papers  help 
us  to  do  this  thought-saving.  They  serve  us  with  little  tablets  of 
news,  each  with  a  little  opinion  attached.  We  read  these  hastily  at 
breakfast  and  dash  of!  to  our  daily  tasks.  There  are  many  daily 
papers,    so  there  are  many  views  given  to  readers. 

Have  you  listened  to  the  usual  talk  between  men  on  their  way 
by  train  or  bus  to  their  clay's  work?  One  mentions  an  item  of 
news  given  in  his  paper,  and  then  his  friend  comments  on  this 
news  in  the  fashion  of  his  paper,  so  an  easy  talk  can  be  carried  on 
until  the  short  journey  is  completed.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
can  arise  is  when  the  whole  compartment  have  looked  at  the  same 
paper,  and  that  only.     Conversation  then  languishes. 

Our  politics  are  much  the  same.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
groups  in  Britain,  not  about  twenty,  as  in  France,  where  political 
conversation  must  be  very  exhausting.  With  us  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  the  comments  of  our  paper  on   our  leader's   latest 
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speech  to  be  in  a  position  to  advance  one's  views,  and  to  ridicule 
the  beliefs  and  views  of  the  other  side.  Of  course  I  assume  that 
we  belong-  to  one  party,  and  that  we  devoutly  accept  every  pro- 
nouncement by  the  leader  of  our  party  concerning  war,  peace, 
trade,  marriage  laws,  and  the  proper  use  of  either  money  or  land. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  sympathize  with  this  attitude.  First, 
because  it  is  so  easy,  and  secondly  we  are  so  much  engaged  in 
our  daily  work,  our  amusement  and  our  cares,  that  very  few  of 
us  indeed  have  time  to  think  out  our  opinions.  Unfortunately, 
however,  all  this  tends  to  allow  us  to  forget  the  importance  of 
real  opinion  founded  on  knowledge  and  honest  thought.  Life 
has  many  pleasures,  but,  in  the  absence  of  thought,  we  do 
not  get  nearly  the  full  enjoyment  out  of  them ;  we  have  little 
ability  to  appreciate  ;  and  if  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  any  kind 
of  pleasure,  whether  it  be  friendship,  conversation,  entertainment, 
sport,  or  travel,  we  fail  to  draw  as  much  from  it  as  we  might. 
To  appreciate  we  must  be  able  to  compare.  We  should  cultivate 
discrimination.  We  must  be  able  to  pick  out  the  poor  bits  of 
play  in,  say,  football,  and  we  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  good 
play ;  when  we  compare  the  display  of  our  team  in  this  match, 
with,  say,  last  Saturday's  game,  we  are  really  able  to  appreciate 
the  improvement  in  the  team,  and  we  enjoy  the  match  much  more, 
even  if  our  side  has  been  defeated.  This  can  be  done  just  as 
well  by  listening  to  an  account  broadcast,  as  by  watching  the 
play.  How  often  we  have  known  people  who  would  not  give  an 
opinion  on  the  play  until  after  they  had  read  what  was  said  in 
the  evening  paper  ! 

Exactly  the  same  applies  to  the  rendering  of  music,  to  acting 
and  drama,  to  the  hearing  of  lectures  and  sermons,  to  all  forms 
of  art,  to  agriculture  and  statesmanship,  and  so  on.  We  must  be 
able  to  appreciate  to  the  full,  to  criticize  and  to  compare,  and  for 
this  we  must  learn  to  think. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  listening  group.  Here  we  listen  to 
facts  as  given  by  an  expert.  We  hear  what  he  thinks  about  these 
facts  and  we  try  to  grasp  what  he  believes  from  them.  We  agree, 
or  perhaps  we  disagree,  and  we  say  so.  We  have  views.  Thus 
is  critical  appreciation  born.  WTe  do  this  once  a  week  for  the 
whole  session.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  attitude  of  critical 
and  thoughtful  appreciation  may  come  into  use  in  our  daily  life, 
in  our  work  and  in  our  pleasures?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  power  to  appreciate  wholly  may  add  greatly  to  our  pleasure 
and  may  make  us  of  more  service  to  our  fellows? 

A  great  thinker  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  opinions  of 
"  important  people  "  are  of  little  account  compared  with  what  you 
and  I  and  the  postman  and  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  people  think. 
If  group  listening  raises  the  level  of  this  thought,   I  suggest  that 
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it  is  being-  both  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  to  the  listeners,  as  well 
as  a  service  to  our  country. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  how  well  fitted  those  without  eye- 
sight are  to  such  a  development.  Without  doubt  they  are  prone 
to  think  more  clearly  and  constructively  than  any  other  section  of 
the  community.  Is  it  then  not  a  privilege  to  set  before  them  the 
advantg-es  and  possibilities  of  group  listening?  All  our  minds  are 
full  of  hidden  and  often  unsuspected  treasures,  and  I  do  most 
sincerely  believe  that  discussion  groups  will  help  to  bring  some 
of  them  to  the  surface,  and  will  show  us  how  to  put  them  in  order 
and  express  them  in  our  lives. 

Interest  in  wireless  is  so  widespread  that  it  is  easy  for  anyone 
who  cares  enough  about  it  to  organize  a  discussion  group.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  sending  people  back  to  school,  but  simply  of  putting 
to  them  the  truth  that  wireless  can  give  them  information  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  the  obvious  advantage  of  hearing  an  expert, 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not.  Moreover,  you  can  get 
much  more  out  of  these  talks  if  you  discuss  them  afterwards  with 
your  friends. 

The  series  of  talks  which  we  have  already  followed  include 
psychology,  modern  life  and  modern  leisure,  the  art  of  reading, 
the  national  character  and  the  modern  state.  We  have  just  given 
up  "  The  Play  "  for  a  very  delightful  early  evening  series  entitled 
"  Men  Talking."  I  think  the  morning  talks  and  also  the  broad- 
casts to  schools  in  the  afternoon  provide  admirable  material  for 
groups  in  their  earlier  stages,  if  it  is  possible  to  arrange  them  in 
the  daytime.  Three  of  the  weekly  7-30  talks  in  the  autumn  pro- 
gramme are  given  especially  for  discussion   groups. 

Now,  broadcasting  has  brought  the  expert  and  the  ordinary 
listener  together  as  nothing  else  can.  We  all  like  to  have  first- 
hand information  from  those  who  are  at  work  on  the  problems  of 
the  day,  but  again  I  would  stress  that,  until  the  habit  of  critical 
listening  is  formed,  there  is  a  danger  of  most  listeners  accepting 
the  view  of  the  expert  without  question,  even  when  he  is  dealing 
with  matters  of  which  they,  too,  have  practical  experience.  Un- 
less we  are  alive  to  the  risk  of  broadcasting  becoming  just  another 
influence,  like  the  press,  to  standardize  public  opinion,  we  cannot 
avoid  it.  We  must  not,  under  the  spell  of  a  great  name,  lose  the 
power  to  think  for  ourselves  and  to  exercise  our  own  judgment. 
On  questions  of  fact  we  should  hear  the  truth  (so  far  as  it  is 
known),  and  on  matters  of  opinion  we  should  make  up  our  own 
minds,  and  so  strive  to  bridge  the  gap  between  expert  knowledge 
and  common  understanding. 

The  ordinary  man  wants  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  will  serve 
the  ends  of  living  ;  he  wants  the  knowledge  that  will  help  the 
world  to  get  out  of  the  terrible  mess  in  which  it  seems  to  be  at 
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present.  He  wants  to  hear  the  specialists,  but  he  needs  to  bring 
much  of  what  they  tell  him  to  a  practical  test.  Does  it  fit  in  with 
what  he  knows  of  life?  Does  it  explain  things?  Does  it  connect 
up  the  different  bits  of  his  own  experience  in  a  way  that  satisfies 
him?  It  must  help  him  to  understand  himself  and  his  immediate 
surroundings,  and  to  relate  his  intimate  personal  life  to  the  wider 
world  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

This  desire  of  the  more  thoughtful  listener  is  variously  met  by 
the  B.B.C.  in  talks  which  deal  with  questions  of  the  day.  At  the 
present  time  many  a  heated  argument  turns  on  the  latest  broad- 
cast, especially  if  some  noted  speaker  has  expressed  himself 
forcibly  at  the  microphone.  But,  of  course,  in  discussion  groups 
these  debates  have  more  point  than  in  ordinary  conversation, 
which  often  strays,  for  they  start  from  the  broadcast  talk,  and  it 
is  the  leader's  job  to  see  that  they  keep  reasonably  close  to  it. 

The  group  listening  movement  has  sprung  from  simple  begin- 
nings. Ten  years  ago  few  people  had  wireless  sets  and  still  fewer 
had  loud  speakers.  It  was  natural  that  those  who  possessed  them 
should  invite  a  few  friends  "  to  listen  "  ;  it  then  occurred  to  one  or 
two  people  who  were  interested  in  adult  education  that  a  wireless 
talk  might  be  followed  by  discussion.  There  was  no  need  to  have 
a  tutor,  but  if  a  leader  could  be  found  who  knew  something  about 
the  subject  of  the  broadcast  so  much  the  better. 

There  is  nothing  formal  about  the  groups  ;  most  of  them  are 
quite  small — 10  to  15  friends  meeting  in  a  private  house,  a  club, 
a  public  library,  an  institute,  a  schoolroom,  or  a  church.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  that  of  a  friendly  club, 
rather  than  a  meeting  or  class.  Therefore,  a  comfortably  warm 
room  is  essential,  with  seats  informally  drawn  round  the  speaker, 
which  could  well  stand  upon  a  table,  facing  the  audience;  if 
refreshments  can  be  provided  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  they 
add  greatly  to  the  feeling  of  friendliness  and  comfort. 

An  introductory  meeting  is  to  be  recommended.  Try  to  ar- 
range a  public  meeting  of  those  interested  in  starting  a  group. 
You  might  get  the  most  prominent  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  speak  ;  you  can  count  fairly  confidently  on  the  help  of  the  clergy, 
teachers  and  librarians.  Go  through  the  programme  outline  for 
the  session  and  decide  on  the  series  which  is  likely  to  prove  most 
convenient  and  popular.  Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  in  form- 
ing a  group  is  the  obtaining  of  a  set.  Should  you  be  meeting  in 
a  room  where  no  wireless  is  installed,  and  there  is  no  portable  set 
available,  the  Regional  B.B.C.  engineers  will  give  help  regarding 
a  loan  set  until  a  permanent  one  has  been  procured ;  they  will  also 
aid  you  to  obtain  the  best  reception. 

Try  to  get  everybody  to  come  at  least  five  minutes  before  the 
talk  is  due  to  begin.      Usually  they  like  to  do  so  to  have  a  chat 
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beforehand ;  leave  seats  near  the  door  for  late-comers ;  let  the 
organizer  be  near  the  entrance  to  show  them  to  their  places.  It 
is  useful  for  those  who  can  to  take  notes,  and  the  leader  should 
certainly  do  so.  He  should  have  a  small  table,  and  sit  facing  his 
group.  Encourage  listeners  to  know  the  advance  draft  before  the 
talk  is  given,  either  by  reminding  them  immediately  before  the 
broadcast,  or  by  going  over  the  next  week's  outline  at  the  end 
of  each  meeting.  Distribute  all  the  appropriate  pamphlets  detail- 
ing the  programme  (they  are  circulated  free  of  charge).  The 
more  people  who  can  be  induced  to  read  up  the  subject  the  better. 
The  leader  will  undoubtedly  like  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  special  technique  in  group  leadership.  The  main 
business  is  to  sum  up  the  talk  simply  and  briefly,  to  excite  a  keen 
discussion  and  to  draw  others  out.  Also  a  leader  should  stop  the 
over-fluent  chatterbox  from  talking  everyone  else  down,  and  must 
encourage  the  shy  but  thoughtful  member  to  speak  up.  In  our 
groups  we  have  adopted  all  kinds  of  devices  for  stimulating  dis- 
cussion. Sometimes  listeners  are  asked  beforehand  to  represent 
conflicting  viewpoints,  and  so  an  argument  is  quickly  started ;  at 
other  times  the  group  is  divided  into  two  or  more  sections,  which 
draw  up  conclusions  separately  and  then  debate  them  together. 
A  point  can  often  be  illustrated  by  some  personal  experience  of  a 
member,  and  anything  first-hand  should  always  be  sought  for. 
No  group  member  enjoys  coming  time  after  time  without  manag- 
ing to  break  down  his  first  shyness  in  speaking,  but  when,  with 
the  leader's  help,  this  timidity  is  overcome,  no  listener  goes  home 
happier.  A  joint  meeting  with  another  local  group,  or  the  visit 
of  its  leader,  is  always  welcomed.  Indeed  variety  is  the  keynote 
of  success.  Encourage  guides  and  friends  of  group  members  to 
come  as  well ;  we  have  invited  and  welcomed  foreigners,  represen- 
tative of  the  country  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  many 
types  of  citizens,  including  a  town  councillor,  a  farmer,  a  scout- 
master, school  teachers,  librarians,  clergymen,  and  inspector  of 
pensions,  an  actor  and  also  a  craft  instructor,  who  handed  round 
models  made  in  wood  and  metals.  Occasionally,  if  the  discussion 
has  lagged,  or  something  gone  wrong  with  the  set,  we  have  an 
impromptu  concert,  but  happily  this  seldom  happens.  We  have 
a  special  party  during  the  winter  and  a  picnic  in  the  summer, 
when  the  group  does  not  meet. 

A  visit  might  be  arranged,  in  conjunction  with  the  talks  selec- 
ted, to  a  museum  or  exhibition,  or  to  some  factory,  fire-station, 
waterworks,  law  courts,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
possibilities  of  life  and  activity  in  a  wireless  discussion  group. 
Neither  are  there  any  hard  and  fast  rules  which  must  be  adhered 
to  if  the  group  is  to  be  successful.  Live  and  flourishing  groups  are 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  people  (the  more  mixed  the  better),  who 
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have  met  in  all  sorts  of  places,  have  suffered  from  poor  reception, 
and  have  used  many  methods  of  exciting  keen  discussion. 

It  has  been  found  that  any  gathering-  of  people,  however  un- 
accustomed to  discussion  groups,  can,  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
organizers  and  leaders,  have  their  apathy  transformed  to  keenness. 
Through  the  lively  workings  of  such  a  group,  depression  dis- 
appears, and  boredom,  shyness  and  mind-wandering  with  it.  Con- 
centration and  observation  develop  originality,  tact,  judgment — 
all  strong  qualities,  positive,  vital,  enabling  us  to  live  a  fuller, 
richer,  happier  and  more  constructive  existence,  and  affording  an 
opportunity  for  that  self-expression,  the  need  for  which  is  at  times 
so  insistent  in  all  of  us. 

One  word  of  warning.  May  I  advise  you  not  to  start  a  group 
unless  you  intend  to  keep  it  up,  for  your  members  will  not  easily 
allow  it  die  out.  It  will  mean  too  much  to  them  when  once  it  is 
through  its  experimental  stage. 


NEWS   FROM  WALES. 

A  Delegate  Conference  on  Welsh  Braille  was  held  at  the 
Swansea   Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  30th  November, 

1935- 

It  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  there  was  need  for  a  simple 
system  of  Welsh  Braille. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  asked  all  blind  societies  in 
Wales  to  collect  ideas  and  submit  suggestions.  Evidence  had  not 
only  been  obtained  from  the  blind  in  North  Wales  by  Miss  J.  Owen 
(of  Pwllheli),  in  West  Wales  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Parry  (of  Swansea),  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  (of  Bridgend)  in  East  Wales,  but  the  various 
training  colleges  and  universities  had  also  supplied  information. 
The  conference  was  fortunate  in  having  Professor  H.  Lewis  (of 
the  Swansea  and  South  Wales  University)  present  for  the  whole  of 
the  session,  and  his  services  were  invaluable. 

A  simple  system  of  Welsh  Braille  was  formulated  and  suitable 
lists  of  books  for  publication  suggested. 

Bridgend  Successes  at  the  Recent  Examination  in  Connection 
with  the  Associated  Board. 
Pianoforte. 
Grade  5 — W.    D.   Jones  :   Distinction. 
Grade  2 — E    G.  Crook  :  Distinction.     B.  True  :  Honours.     E.  E. 

Smith  :  Pass. 
Grade    1 — H.  M.  Pugh  :  Honours. 

Elocution. 
Grade  4 — Melville  Smith  :  Honours. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  TAKES  A  BUSMAN'S  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

By  George  Symes. 

It  is  Saturday  afternoon,  the  "  reds  "  are  playing-  away,  so  it  is 
not  difficult  for  the  craftsman  to  supplant  the  sportsman,  for  "  in 
town  to-day  "  we  have  exhibitions  of  craftwork  appealing  for  a 
little  of  our  leisure. 

At  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  "  The  Englishwomen  " 
Exhibition  is  in  progress.  A  very  choice  display  is  on  view.  Our 
attention  is  attracted  to  "  The  Cotswold  Folding  Dog  Beds,"  a 
contrivance  which  folds  up  to  look  like  a  book  to  be  carried  in  its 
own  case,  so  that  Fido,  when  away,  may  have  his  own  sleeping 
quarters.  One's  dignity  was  somewhat  hurt  when  the  inventor 
praised  this  in  preference  to  the  "  dirty  old  baskets." 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  was  the  "  Thackeray  Portable 
Weaver."  This  is  the  daintiest  and  simplest  loom  we  have  met, 
the  whole  thing  folding  into  a  suitcase.  A  practical  demonstration 
was  given  for  our  benefit.  To  the  uninitiated  this  appeared  a  very 
practical  proposition,  eminently  suited  for  use  in  blind  schools. 
Full  particulars  of  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  "  The 
Thackeray  Weavers,   Elsing,  Dereham,  Norfolk." 

Ten  minutes'  walk  brings  us  to  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster, where  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes 
Triennial  Handicraft  Exhibition  is  in  progress.  Again  our  interest 
is  drawn  to  crafts  suitable  for  our  students.  A  demonstration  of 
basket  making  with  freshwater  rushes  is  in  progress.  Really  first 
class  articles  are  being  made  on  appropriate  frames  or  shapes,  the 
only  special  tool  being  a  7  in.  Glyda  needle.  To  the  writer  there 
appear  to  be  many  possibilities  here  for  students  from  rural  areas, 
where  rushes  may  be  gathered  freely. 

A  demonstration  of  rug  making  from  old  silk  stockings  is  a 
very  popular  attraction.  We  had  previously  seen  the  rug  made 
in  crochet  stitch  from  this  material,  but  the  Hookey  method  here 
displayed  is  simple,  practical  and  artistic;  really  a  pleasing  and 
cheap  occupation  for  our  girl  students'  leisure  hours.  The  whole 
of  the  exhibition  gave  one  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  so  many 
throughout  the  land  are  keeping  alive  handicrafts.  The  quilting, 
the  wool  work,  toy  making  and  basket  work,  etc.,  did  great  credit 
to  the  exhibitors. 

From  Westminster  we  travel  on  to  the  Imperial  Institute, 
Kensington,  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  goods  made  by  the  war 
disabled.  Although  this  was  a  sale  rather  than  an  exhibition,  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  some  very  fine  furniture,  leather  work 
and  weaving.  No  demonstration  was  in  progress,  so  we  conclude 
a  very  happy  afternoon  by  gathering  up  a  few  catalogues,  and  go 
home  for  tea,  where  the  wireless  tells  us  that  the  "  reds  "  have 
won.     So  sportsman  and  craftsman  are  quite  satisfied. 
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By   H.M.L. 

Allowances  to  'Necessitous  Blind  Persons  in  Glasgow. — Altern- 
ations in  the  proposed  scheme  of  allowances  to  necessitous  blind 
persons  in  Glasgow  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting'  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Committee  on  the  Necessitous  Blind.  As  recently  reported  in 
this  column,  the  Glasgow  Corporation  agreed  in  principle  that  the 
blind  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  administra- 
tion should  be  set  up  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  involved 
the  payment  of  an  allowance,  which  would  become  a  Public  Health 
expenditure,   and  would  be  met  from  the  rates. 

The  Committee  has  now  approved  of  a  scheme  to  give  effect 
to  the  Corporation's  proposal.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
all  necessitous  blind  persons  should  receive  a  weekly  allowance  of 
;£i  fs.  6d.  on  reaching  the  age  of  25.  Instead  of  this  the  following- 
scale  has  been  adopted  :  15  to  18  years  of  age,  15s.  per  week;  18 
to  21  years,  £1  per  week;  21  years  and  over,  £1  7s.  6d.  per  week. 
The  cost  to  the  Corporation  is  estimated  at  between  ^8,000  and 
;£"io,coo  each  year.     Over  500  blind  persons  will  be  affected. 

Proposal  for  a  Social  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Edinburgh. — 
This  proposal  was  again  brought  into  public  notice  last  month, 
when  a  deputation  from  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School  approached  the  Public  Health  Committee  about  the 
purchase  of  a  site  in  which  the  Committee  has  an  interest.  The 
price  demanded  was  ^750  and  the  deputation  asked  that  this  price 
should  be  reconsidered.  It  was  stressed  that  this  institute  would 
be  used  as  a  social  centre  for  the  blind  of  all  Edinburgh, 
and  would  in  no  sense  be  confined  to  the  workers  in  the  workshops 
at  Gillespie  Crescent.  Consideration  of  the  deputation's  request 
was  promised. 

Music  Examination  Successes. — Four  pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  recently  passed  in  Associated  Board  Examina- 
tions :  Grade  6 — John  Little  (hon.  mention)  and  James  McMorran  ; 
Grade  5 — Sheena  Withers  (hon.  mention);  Grade  4 — Joy  Dickson 
(hon.  mention). 

Some  Problems  of  Blind  Education  in  India. — Mr.  William 
Bell,  Principal  of  the  Victory  Memorial  Blind  School,  Poonamallee, 
Madras,  talked  to  the  members  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
College  at  their  meeting  on  2nd  November.  The  following  is  a 
short  resume  taken  from  the  secretary's  notes.  Mr.  Bell's  quite 
informal  talk  loses  much  of  its  charm  thus  reproduced,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  interest  left.  Mr.  Bell  became  principal  in  1930,  after 
having  been  for  seven  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh. 
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One  of  the  great  differences  compared  with  blind  schools  here 
is  the  fact  that  the  children  have  to  be  found.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsory education  in  India,  and  many  parents  of  blind  children  are 
unwilling-  to  send  them  to  school.  Begging  is  an  honourable  pro- 
fession in  the  East,  and  a  blind  child  is  a  great  asset  to  begging. 
One  law,  however,  does  help  us,  namely,  the  Madras  Childrens 
Act,  which  deals  with  children  having  no  means  of  maintenance. 
Such  children  are  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  commits  them 
to  The  Madras  Children's  Aid  Society,  who  in  turn  sends  them  to 
the  blind  school  and  pays  10  rupees  to  the  cost  of  education, 
board,  etc.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  children  of  13  years  of  age, 
as  by  that  time  they  are  of  no  use  for  begging. 

Maintenance  of  the  children  presents  some  peculiar  differences. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  dining  tables,  as  the  pupils  sit  on  the 
ground  at  their  meals.  There  is  no  need  to  ration  football  owing 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  boots — my  children  don't  wear  boots  at 
all.  This  is  a  mixed  blessing  and  has  one  grave  drawback.  The 
children,  moving  about  on  their  bare  feet,  make  little  or  no  sound, 
and  collisions  are  frequent.  Most  children  get  over  this  difficulty 
by  carrying  a  bunch  of  keys  to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 
Another  factor  in  low  maintenance  costs  was  the  cheapness  of  food 
and  of  domestic  help.  In  point  of  fact  it  costs  about  five  rupees 
a  month  to  feed  and  educate  a  blind  child.  You  may  think  this 
good,  but  I  must  remind  you  that  there  are  no  Government  grants 
and  practically  all  the  support  has  to  come  from  charitable  sources. 

When  I  went  out  first,  I  found  it  a  problem  to  secure  suitable 
teachers.  The  lady  teachers  whom  I  first  employed  were  married. 
They  brought  their  families  with  them,  and  I  found  that  they 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  looking  after  their  own  families.  This 
difficulty  I  have  overcome  by  employing  young  widows.  There  is 
no  remarriage  among  the  Hindoos. 

In  school  we  use  Tamil,  and  strangely  enough  braille  Tamil 
is  easier  than  sighted  Tamil.  So  far  we  have  only  a  grade  1 
system.  The  supply  of  suitable  textbooks  was  a  great  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place  these  had  to  be  approved  and  were  often  changed. 
At  first  I  had  the  more  necessary  books  hand  written  at  the  rate 
of  one  volume  in  three  months.  Recently  the  school  has  purchased 
a  stereotyping  machine,  and  we  are  now  producing  our  own 
textbooks. 

There  are  no  home  teachers  in  India,  and,  owing  to  the. wide- 
spread interest  taken  in  the  present  political  reforms,  little  is  likely 
to  be  done  in  this  side  of  blind  welfare  work  for  some  time. 

In  our  workshops,  cane  work — chiefly  rattan  chairs — is  a 
profitable  employment.  There  is  always  a  steady  demand  for 
these  chairs,  especially  from  the  clubs.  Weaving  also  provides 
the  blind   with   a  living,   and   I   have   developed  this  side   of  the 
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work  to  a  considerable  extent  as  I  find  I  can  compete  with  the 
mills.  I  recommend  weaving-  as  a  possible  source  of  employment 
for  this  country.  Music  is  also  a  possible  occupation,  but  1  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  speak  about  native  music,  as  I  am  not  yet  acclima- 
tized to  the  eastern  ideas  of  it. 

The  method  that  has  been  adopted  for  payment  is  a  minimum 
wage  for  a  day's  work.  If  workers  cannot  make  this  minimum 
they  are  sent  home  and  replaced  by  more  efficient  workers.  I  have 
found  that  one  sighted  supervisor  is  sufficient  in  the  cane  and  the 
weaving-  workshops. 


FOUNDER'S  DAY. 

By  Christopher   Hynes 
(yl    pupil   of  the  School  in  Henshaw's    Institution,    Manchester). 

Among  the  many  red-letter  days  the  school  enjoys,  the  one 
most  looked  forward  to  by  the  pupils  is,  I  think,  Founder's  Day. 
The  feast  of  our  founder  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday  nearest  to 
the  ioth  of  October.  On  this  day  we  remember,  or  at  least  we 
should  remember,  that  98  years  ago  Thomas  Henshaw  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  blind  children.  But  he  made  a  condition  that  none  of  the 
money  should  be  used  to  buy  the  land  and  building  materials,  or 
to  pay  for  the  labour.  The  money  necessary  to  build  the  fabric 
was  raised  in  about  a  year's  time  by  public  subscription.  The 
school  was  eventually  built,  and  accommodated  between  80  and 
100  residents. 

It  is  a  time-honoured  custom  to  invite  former  pupils  to  attend 
the  feast  of  our  founder,  and  this  year  there  was  a  gathering  of 
about  150.  There  are  joys  innumerable  which  the  present  pupils 
derive  from  Founder's  Day;  not  least  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  school  is  closed  for  the  day,  and  what  boy  or  girl  would  not 
rejoice  on  that  score  alone?  After  breakfast  on  this  eventful  day 
we  all  went  out  for  a  walk,  accompanied  by  our  teachers.  The 
clerk  of  the  weather  had  bestowed  upon  us  a  very  fine  day,  and 
walking  was  most  enjoyable.  We  returned  to  the  Institution  at 
about  half-past-eleven,  and  discovered  to  our  great  pleasure  that 
some  of  the  old  pupils  had  already  arrived.  After  I  had  prepared 
for  dinner  I  was  very  fortunate  to  find  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  could  claim  a  slight  acquaintance,  but  1  did  not  know  that  he 
was  an  old  pupil. 

During  the  morning,  in  our  absence,  the  domestic  staff  had 
been  working  very  hard,  laying  the  tables,  cooking  the  food, 
and  in  general   making  the  forthcoming  dinner  a  great  success. 
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At  a  quarter-to-one  we  were  herded  into  the  dining  hall.  I  say 
11  herded  "  advisedly,  because  that  is  the  word  which  aptly  de- 
scribes our  entrance  into  the  room.  We  were  rather  over- 
crowded, sitting-  fourteen  at  each  table,  but  this  seemed  to  add  to 
the  excitement  and  fun  of  the  meal.  And  what  a  dinner  !  Roast 
pork  cooked  to  a  nicety,  served  with  apple  sauce,  followed  by  rich 
plum  pudding.  This  sumptuous  repast  is  nearly  as  old  a  tradition 
as  Founder's  Day  itself. 

After  dinner  some  of  the  old  boys  came  into  our  dayroom. 
They  amused  us  by  telling  us  stories  of  their  escapades  when  they 
were  pupils.     One  of  the  stories  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Adjoining  our  school  is  the  Residential  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Now  for  longer  than  the  old  boys  can  remember  (and  that  must  be 
a  considerable  time  !)  the  speechless  and  the  sightless  have  been 
deadly  enemies.  The  deaf  boys'  yard  is  separated  from  our  play- 
ground by  a  low  wall.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  smaller 
boys  were  annoying  our  neighbours  by  throwing  stones  into  their 
territory.  Of  course  the  deaf  boys  resented  it,  and  they  climbed 
over  the  wall  and  chased  the  youngsters  with  sticks.  The  rest 
of  our  boys,  seeing  this,  and  being  always  ready  to  pit  themselves 
against  their  rivals,  tried  to  drive  them  back  into  their  own  yard. 
But  more  boys  came  over  the  wall  and  forced  our  valiant  defend- 
ers back  to  the  entrance  of  the  house.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
this  victory  they  drove  our  boys  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  dormitory.  They  reached  the  second  landing, 
still  in  a  struggling  mass  of  legs  and  arms,  when  one  of  our 
blind  officials  came  out  of  his  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  Instantly  he  was  surrounded  by  the  combatants, 
but,  breaking  through  them,  he  rushed  downstairs  to  find  the 
Headmaster.  Meanwhile,  the  dormitories  had  been  reached,  and 
our  boys  rushed  in  and  closed  the  doors  and  barred  them.  The 
foe  remained  outside,  until  the  figure  of  the  Headmaster  came 
into  sight.  They  immediately  took  flight,  leaving  him  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed."  Such  stories  make  some  of  us  now  at  school 
think,   "  Ah  !   the  good  old  days." 

At  about  half-past-two  we  all  assembled  in  our  large  gymnasium 
for  organized  games.  While  we  were  thus  engaged  the  old 
pupils  held  the  annual  meeting  of  their  own  Association. 

Tea  was  also  a  special  affair,  and  after  it  we  were  entertained 
with  the  customary  concert.  Some  of  the  old  pupils  and  some  of 
those  attending  the  school  provided  the  programme.  A  slight 
cloud  overhung  the  gathering,  however,  as  our  Usual  chairman 
(who  has  presided  for  25  years)  was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
school  song,  lustily  sung,  votes  of  thanks  and  the  National  Anthem 
concluded  the  concert.  Supper  followed  almost  immediately,  after 
which  the  old  pupils  dispersed,  while  we  retired  to  bed.  So  ended 
the  98th  anniversary  of  the  feast  of  our  founder. 
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NEWS    IN   BRIEF. 

MANCHESTER. 

Blind  Girls'  Dance. — The  demonstration  of  dancing  by  blind 
girls  on  December  7th,  1935,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  showed  the  first  results  of  a  striking 
experiment.  Some  of  the  girls  were  totally  blind  and  others  had 
enough  sight,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  light  objects  from  dark. 
They  executed  simple  dances,  to  pleasant  music;  in  some  dances 
holding  each  other's  hands,  but  in  one  not  holding  hands 
at  all.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  the  practice  of  dancing 
has  given  the  girls  a  little,  at  least,  of  the  freedom  and 
ease  of  movement  which  are  among  the  hardest  things  for 
the  blind  to  acquire.  The  girls  have  had  weekly  lessons 
in  the  past  sixteen  months  from  a  member  of  the  Madge  Atkinson 
School.  Their  instruction  began  with  the  elements  of  music  and 
went  on  to  the  interpretation  of  musical  rhythm  in  terms  of  bodily 
movements,  which,  since  they  could  not  be  visualized,  had  to  be 
felt  or  explained.  Some  have  made  great  progress  and  found 
keen  pleasure  in  the  learning.  It  is  hoped  that  as  self-confidence 
grows  they  will  go  farther. 

The  Society  also  held  a  successful  sale  of  craft  work,  mostly 
in  wicker,  straw,  and  wool,  done  by  the  "  unemployable  "  blind. 
One  of  its  main  interests  is  to  find  pastimes  for  people  who  have 
become  blind  relatively  late  in  life  and  who  are  not  considered 
able  to  learn  a  trade. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Appreciation  of  Additional  Grants. — For  many  years  one  of 
the  chief  Christmas  efforts  at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Nottingham  has  been  the  pupils'  "  breaking  up  "  party, 
which  again  took  place  at  the  Institution  in  Chaucer  Street  this 
year.  The  pupils,  together  with  officers  and  friends,  to  the  num- 
ber of  over  60,  assembled  for  tea,  after  which  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  F.  Guy  Wardle,  congratulated  the  pupils 
on  a  successful  term  in  technical  training,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  vacation  from  December  20th  to  January  6th. 

Mrs.  Blackburn,  Major  S.  Hartshorn  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  arangements,  a 
Christmas  present  being  given  to  each  pupil  by  Mrs.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Ronald  Crampton's  band  again  provided  music  for  dancing 
and  games. 
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It  was  stated  that  during  the  current  year  the  Nottingham  City 
Council  had  provided  additional  grants  to  enable  the  committee 
of  the  institution  to  increase  the  allowances  to  the  trainees,  the 
workshop  employees,  home  workers,  and  also  to  the  unemployable 
blind.  The  Notts  County  Council  had  provided  similar  additional 
benefits,  which  would  come  into  operation  on   April   ist  next. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

47  Littlefield  Road, 

Burnt  Oak,  Edgware,  Middlesex, 

gth  December,  1935. 
Dear  Editor, 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  essay  an  answer  to  the  three 
questions  put  by  Mr.  G.  Symes  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  because,  although  I  hold  the  Diploma  for  Craft 
Instructors,  I  am  as  yet  without  a  post.  Nevertheless,  my  answers 
may  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps  some  value,  therefore  I  send  them 
along  for  what  they  are  worth. 

My  knowledge  is  limited  to  basket-making,  and  even  in  this 
sphere  it  is  not  my  wish  to  presume  upon  the  accumulated  know- 
ledge resulting  from  many  years'  assiduous  research. 

Question  (a) — At  what  age  is  a  blind  person  too  old  to  undergo 
a  full  course  of  technical  training? 

If  by  a  full  course  of  training  it  is  implied  that  the  person  at 
the  end  of  the  training  shall  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  all 
classes  of  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  shall  be  employable 
as  a  wage-earning  journeyman,  then  I  unhesitatingly  suggest  that 
at  the  age  of  35  years  the  blind  person  is  too  old  to  undergo  such 
training. 

The  student  cannot  become  efficient  in  the  manner  indicated 
above  unless  his  mind  and  body  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  cope 
with  changing  imagery  and  technique,  for  it  is  my  experience  that 
every  blind  basket-maker  who  .shows  very  good  ability  is  able 
to  picture  the  finished  article  before  he  manipulates  his  first  willow. 
In  every  such  case  there  has  been  early   training. 

Question  (b) — Should  specialized  courses  be  prepared  for,  say, 
the  pupil  over  35? 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  affirmative.  Many  capable 
men  enter  the  blind  world  at  this  age,  and  some  few  display  an 
artistic  turn  of  mind.  Youth,  however,  is  no  longer  with  them, 
and  their  minds  and  bodies  have  become  more  or  less  set  to  the 
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visions  and  actions  of  that  outer  world  which  is  lost  to  them.  They 
are  not  at  the  outset  endowed  by  nature  (as  is  a  butterfly)  with 
all  essentials  to  their  new  life,  but  must  endeavour  by  studious  and 
zealous  effort  to  remodel  their  outlook  to  a  g-iven  set  of  principles 
considered  by  experts  to  be  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  To 
ask  for  an  all-round  high  standard  from  this  class  of  individual 
would  be  tantamount  to  hitching-  our  wag-on  to  a  star.  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  people  should  not  be  able  to  follow  the  particular 
branch  of  the  trade  for  which  they  evince  an  aptitude.  Such  a 
policy  would  involve  the  question  of  employability — in  my  opinion 
this  should  be  approached  from  the  healthy  occupational  view- 
point, rather  than  from  the  economic. 

Question  (c) — Can  good  results  be  obtained  when  adolescents 
and  adults  share  the  same  class  and  teacher? 

This  answer  must  bring  us  into  immediate  touch  with  youth. 
If  the  teacher  is  made  of  the  right  stuff  he  will  discipline  the 
young  trainee  to  the  end  that  he  will  be  eager  to  assimilate  all 
knowledge  appertaining  to  the  trade,  and  accept  guidance  to  some 
extent  in  matters  ethical.  The  teacher  will  disregard  tradition,  so 
far  as  authority  permits,  and  work  with  his  youngsters  to  turn 
them   out  efficient  workmen  and  desirable  men. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  method  of  tuition  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed where  there  are  adult  pupils  sharing  the  same  teacher  and 
classroom.  I  am  myself  totally  blind,  but  have  to  admit  that  with 
the  adult  pupil  the  teacher  often  has  to  contend  with  cynicism  and 
rancour,  which  react  most  unfavourably  upon  the  youngsters.  The 
mental  approach  of  the  two  groups  to  life's  immediate  concerns 
is  poles  apart,  and  the  teacher  must  needs  be  superhuman  if  he  does 
not  from  time  to  time  directly,  or  indirectly,  mix  his  own  methods 
of  approach,  with  detrimental  results  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 
The  contrasted  human  elements,  with  their  percussions  and  re- 
percussions, will  tend  to  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  teacher, 
resulting  inevitably  in  a  lowered  standard  of  workmanship. 

In  brief,  this  is  my  answer  to  the  third  question,  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer  in  few  words.  I  have  condensed  as  much  as  I 
could  into  my  phrases,  and  although  my  experience  prompts  me 
to  give  a  definite  "  No  "  to  the  third  question,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  need,  in  my  opinion,  for  specialized  courses  for  those 
who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  as  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
an  unspeakable  blessing  it  is  to  these  people  to  be  able  to  become 
useful  citizens. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  Burville. 
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CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Joan  and  Her  Descendants Vera  Alexander 

The  King's   Grace     John  Buchan 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Yellow  Tax-Pig  •••      Rachel,  Countess  of  Clonmel 

Peg  and  Her  Company Mrs.  A.  C.  Osborn  Hann 

Fossil  the  Scout     M.  Harborough 

Blackspit  Smugglers . .   Lennox  Kerr 

Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  ...     •••     ...   Elizabeth  F.  Lewis 
Riders H.   Strang 

Books   that    might   be   in  Braille. 

The  Discovery  of  Poetry P.  H.  B.  Lyon,  M.C.,  M.A. 

Sea  Ponies M.  M.  Oliver  and  E.  Ducat 

Lis    Sails  the   Atlantic        ...    Lis    Andersen 

Sinbad's  Book  of  Pirates     "  Sinbad  " 

Garram   the    Hunter Herbert    Best 


Wm.   Neill  &  Sons   Ltd.,   Printers,   93    Mornington   Street,    Manchester   13. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Annual  Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive 

Committee. 

V  ice-Chairmanship . 

Members  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Vice-Chairman. 

Nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 
nominated.      This  also  applies  to  nominations  to  the    Executive. 

Executive. 

There  are  six  vacancies  on  this  Committee  to  be  filled. 
Six  members  retire  in   rotation. 
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They  are  : — 

Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss  J.   I.  Falconer,  Miss  P.   Monk,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Halliday,  Mr.  H.  Lochhead,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling. 
They  are  all  eligible  for  nomination  and  re-election. 

Nominations  for  these  offices   should  be   sent   not  later  than 
15th  February  to 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone, 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,   S.E.  19. 


SOUTHERN    BRANCH. 

Members  of  this  branch  are  reminded  that  the  election  of 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  four  Committee  members  takes 
place  in  February.  Nominations  should  be  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Miss  M.  G.  Thomas,  33  Hillway,  Highgate,  London,  N.6, 
not  later  than  15th  February.  The  consent  of  the  nominees  to 
serve  if  elected  must  be  obtained  before  their  names  are  sub- 
mitted.    No  other  intimation  of  the  nominations  is  being  given. 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

Elections,  1Q36.  Western  branch  members  are  asked  to  make 
the  following  nominations  : — 

Honorary  Secretary,   1  ;  Vice-Chairman,    1  ;  Committee,  4. 

All  nominations  should  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  H. 
James,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  not  later 
than  Friday,    14th  February,    1936. 


REMOVALS. 

A  number  of  magazines  have  been  returned  to  our  publishers 
marked  "  gone  away."  We  give  below  the  names  and  addresses. 
Will  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  branches  in  which  these 
members  are  registered  kindly  send  their  present  addresses  to 
Messrs.  W.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester 
13,  or  notify  this  firm  if  the  names  are  to  be  deleted  from  the 
register? 

Miss  J.  Denford,  4  Durham  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Miss  D.   Dent,  Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind,   Bolton. 

Miss  Edwards,  4  Waterloo  Road,  Carmarthen. 
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Miss  K.   G.    Fleet,    North   Wales   School  for   Blind   Children, 

Russell  Road,  Rhyl. 
Miss  M.   I.  Plum,    in   Droitwich  Road,  Worcester. 
Miss  E.   Snell,    i    Manor  Mead,   Weston-super-Mare. 
Miss  F.  W.  Wilson.  Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind.  Bolton. 


A    PIN-TABLE    MAP. 

By    Maurice  Blake. 


The  ever-popular  pin- 
table,  which  forms  so  vital 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  seaside 
amusements  to-day,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  greater  joy  into 
our  lives  than  any  other 
American  invention  since 
Raleigh  introduced  to  us 
the  ecstatic  pleasures  of 
gradual  nicotine  poisoning, 
may  also  be  adapted  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the 
young  ones  committed  to 
our  charge. 

First  paint  a  map  on  a 
large  sheet  of  plywood, 
leaving  sufficient  space  at 
the  bottom  for  a  list  of 
towns.  Bore  a  hole  for 
each  town  or  city  of  note 
and  knock  partly  in  a  num- 
ber of  short  nails,  as  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  pin-table. 

A  list  of  the  towns  is 
glued  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
number  beside  each  town, 
representing  the  points 
gained  when  a  ball  falls 
into  the  corresponding  hole. 

It  may  be  advisable  at  first  to  award  10  points  for  every  town  but 

London  (which  claims  500),  and  then  pick  out  other  towns,  a  few 

each  week,  for  higher  awards. 

The  board  must  be  framed  in  the  usual  way  to  keep  the  balls 

on  it,   and  these  are  propelled  by  a  suitable  cue. 


POINTS 

Uen^an 

looo     e*»k-'^ 

J^«.i^V«.. 

50O            <^«4<J°~ 

HwtiA- 

it,          Mul> 

L.vc-r°ot 

j-oo          tt*«..iH<. 

AmIW^U 

Soo           Jovtr 

J-.iVJ 

Soa         &W««.t.t>l 
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The  game  is  a  very  popular  one  with  partially-sighted 
children,  and  it  should  also  be  suitable  for  the  blind,  particularly 
if  the  initial  letter  of  each  town  is  brailled  below  it.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable value  in  impressing  upon  the  players  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  towns  marked. 

A  pin-table  history  chart  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  sub- 
stituting dates  for  towns.  Each  hole  has  a  date  beneath  it,  and 
a  list  of  corresponding  facts  (without  the:r  dates)  is  written  at 
the  bottom  of  the  board,  with  a  number  of  points  for  each. 

The  apparatus  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  the  class,  and 
will  amply  repay  any  time  spent  in  constructing  it. 


SCOTTISH   BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  College  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  9th 
November,  1935.  The  attendance,  although  quite  good,  was  be- 
low the  average.  This  meeting  was  duly  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  November  nth  and  should  have  been  recorded  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind — we  apologize  to 
Mr.  Cormack  and  to  the  Scottish  Branch  for  this  omission. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  paper  was  read,  while  Mr. 
William  Bell  contributed  to  an  interesting  session  by  his  informal 
talk  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  India,  a  synopsis  of  which  was 
published  in  January. 

Handicrafts  at  Craigmillar. 

By  S.  Currie. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  short  description  of  my  work  as 
handicraft  teacher  in  this  school  and  of  the  various  occupations  we 
are  attempting.  Well,  as  many  of  you  know,  handwork  is  not 
an  innovation  for  Craigmillar,  for  the  practical  side  of  education 
began  long  ago.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I  took  over  the  duties 
of  handwork  teacher,  and  the  results  on  the  whole,  considering 
that  the  children  were  unfamiliar  with  most  of  the  work,  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

That  handwork  furnishes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  child's  desire 
lo  make  things  has  been  clearly  shown  in  all  the  classes,  from 
infants  to  seniors,  and  has  again  proved  that,  taken  from  the 
educational  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  an  abstract  sub- 
ject. With  the  exception  of  a  few  forms  of  handwork  which  are 
beyond  the  powers  of  our  children  we  are  attempting  to  follow 
the  average  work  carried  out  in  the  normal  schools.  Up  to  the 
present   we   have   done-  clay   modelling,   simple  raffia  work,   card- 
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board  modelling,  preliminary  stripwork  and  woodwork,  in  the 
senior  and  intermediate  classes.  In  the  junior  and  infant  classes 
we  have  worked  on  bead  arrangements  and  plasticine  modelling. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  here  that  the  diversity  of  the 
work  can  hardly  be  too  great,  for  it  adds  to  the  interest  and 
gives  a  wider  range  of  manipulation  with  a  corresponding  acces- 
sion of  power. 

Cardboard  modelling  has  perhaps  presented  most  difficulties 
to  the  children,  and  yet  no  other  form  of  handwork  can  so  ade- 
quately convey  the  meaning  of  shape.  By  this  work  I  think  we 
have  been  able  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  various  geometric 
figures,  both  plane  and  solid,  and  how  they  may  be  measured  for 
area  or  cubical  content,  and  if  in  the  future  we  can  apply  this 
knowledge  to  metal  work  some  idea  of  density  may  be  gained. 
In  this  work,  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  see  a  pencil  line,  I  simply 
show  them  a  finished  model,  and  after  they  have  examined  it 
closely  I  draw  a  rough  sketch  of  the  development  with  sizes  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  They  are  then  given  a  piece  of  cardboard 
measuring  the  neat  overall  size  of  the  development,  plus  fixing 
tabs,  and  proceed  to  set  out  the  development,  using  either  a  braille 
or  ordinary  ruler.  After  the  card  has  been  set  out  and  the  waste 
material  marked  off  they  cut  out  the  development,  using 
a  metal  edged  ruler  and  a  cardboard  modelling  knife.  In 
the  cutting  out  of  these  developments  I  always  emphasize  that 
the  boundary  line,  being  a  full  cut,  should  receive  attention  first, 
so  that  all  the  remaining  lines,  being  half  cuts  for  folding,  will  not 
lead  to  confusion.  Very  often  I  find  that  a  child  has  cut  off  part 
of  a  model — it  may  be  a  fixing  tab,  or  the  side  of  a  cube — but  I 
look  on  the  faults  as  serving  a  good  purpose,  for  they  illustrate 
the  error  more  clearly  than  a  verbal  lesson  on  half  cut  lines  and 
full  cut  lines,  and  the  same  mistakes  rarely  appear  in  a  second 
attempt. 

For  the  totally  blind  child  the  work  holds  many  more  difficul- 
ties, but  these  we  are  gradually  overcoming  by  studying  the  mis- 
takes which  occur  most  frequently,  and  by  trying  to  simplify  the 
process.  The  work  is  carried  out  by  these  children  with  the  aid  of 
plywood  shapes.  In  most  of  the  models  two  shapes  are  necessary, 
one  cut  to  the  form  of  the  development  plus  the  fixing  tabs,  the 
other  minus  the  tabs.  The  child  is  supplied  with  a  piece  of  card- 
board cut  to  the  extreme  of  the  larger  shape  which  includes  the 
fixing  tabs,  and  then  given  a  finished  model  to  handle.  A  few  ques- 
tions on  the  finished  model  usually  elicit  the  answers  to  parallels, 
angles,  or  shape  of  a  side,  so  that  the  mistake  reveals  itself  to 
them  more  readily  when  they  come  to  fix  the  model  together,  if 
it  does  not  coincide  with  the  finished  model.  To  make  the  model 
the  child  places  the  larger  shape  on  the  cardboard,  edges  in  line 
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with  the  edges  of  the  cardboard,  and  with  a  full  cut  removes  all 
waste  material;  the  second  shape  is  then  placed  on,  a  guide 
usually  being  had  from  the  points  where  no  fixing  tabs  occur ; 
half  cuts  are  then  made  all  round  the  second  shape,  leaving  only 
a  few  cuts  to  be  made  with  a  ruler  or  strip  of  wood  corresponding 
to  the  width  of  the  side.  The  model  is  then  completed  by  gumming 
all  the  tabs  and  fixing  them  to  their  respective  sides.  I  may  say 
that  quite  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  this  method,  and 
such  models  as  cubical  boxes,  cubes,  square  prisms,  rectangular 
prisms,  trays,  etc.,  have  been  accomplished.  No  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  simplifying  in  this  work  has  yet  to  be  done,  but  only  from 
the   many   errors   made  will   the   remedies   come. 

And  now  for  a  word  on  raffia  work,  which  is  carried  out  by 
both  boys  and  girls  quite  successfully.  The  exercises  include 
winding,  plaiting,  weaving  and  canvas  work.  The  partially- 
sighted  child  who  can  choose  his  own  colours  enjoys  an  added 
interest.  The  models  are  all  very  simple  and  present  few  difficul- 
ties. Starting  with  a  serviette  ring,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  make 
neat  overlapping  turns,  so  that  no  part  of  the  cardboard  founda- 
tion will  show  when  finished.  The  children  take  their  own  lengths 
of  material  from  the  hank  and  fix  the  starting  and  finishing  ends 
with  gum.  Weaving  follows  the  winding  and  here  they  are 
shown  the  fixing  of  the  warp  on  a  cardboard  foundation.  With 
the  child  who  has  very  little  sight  and  the  totally  blind  child  it 
has  been  found  more  suitable  to  use  a  fine  twine  warp  instead  of 
raffia,  the  reason  being  that  these  children  were  continually 
piercing  the  raffia  warp  instead  of  going  under  it,  thus  causing  it 
to  break,  with  the  result  that  a  fresh  start  had  to  be  made.  The 
disheartening  effect  of  restarting  a  model,  which  was  perhaps 
half  finished,  was  no  more  relished  by  the  child  than  it 
would  be  by  ourselves,  so  the  obvious  cure  was  a  stronger  material 
giving  results  similar  to  the  finished  model  in  raffia.  With  the 
totally  blind  child  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  parts 
of  the  work,  such  as  choosing  colours,  fixing  the  starting  and 
finishing  ends  of  a  length  in  winding,  and  finishing  off  the  ends  of 
the  warp,  but  apart  from  these  small  but  necessary  aids  the  work 
is  carried  out  with  quite  good  results.  A  few  of  the  girls  have 
also  practised  raffia  on  canvas  with  such  simple  stitches  as 
running,  block,  buttonhole  and  basket,  and  again  the  results  have 
proved  quite  satisfactory.  One  point  I  have  noted  is  that  the 
blind  child  is  particularly  keen  to  keep  in  line  with  the  others 
when  colours  become  inclusive,  so  I  choose  the  suitable  colours 
and  mark  off  their  cardboard  foundations  with  scratch  lines.  The 
sectors  between  these  lines  are  then  filled  in  to  the  scratch  lines 
and  a  fresh  colour  worked  into  the  next.  As  a  school  craft  raffia 
is  a  particularly  pleasing  occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  lends 
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itself  most  satisfactorily  to  the  rousing  of  mental  activity  and 
the  development  of  manual  skill  in  children  of  varying-  ages  and 
capabilities. 

Then  we  have  our  woodwork  course.  I  think  it  may  be  safe 
to  say  that  of  all  the  crafts  which  attract  a  boy  woodwork  holds 
first  place,  and  perhaps  no  other  offers  the  same  scope  and  possi- 
bilities of  steady  progression  that  a  well-thought-out  course  of 
woodwork  offers.  The  material  itself  is  pleasant  to  work  on ;  it  is 
clean,  may  be  readily  shaped,  and  the  tools  are  more  familiar 
perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  craft.  So  far  the  course  has  been 
confined  to  the  senior  boys.  It  begins  with  a  series  of  stripwood 
models  numbering  13  in  all.  The  simplicity  of  this  preliminary 
stripwork,  together  with  its  small  equipment  and  absence  of  keen- 
edged  tools,  makes  it  a  good  introduction  to  the  later  scheme  of 
benchwork.  In  the  stripwood  course  all  the  models  are  made 
from  material  prepared  to  a  standard  size.  After  a  few  personal 
demonstrations  on  assembling,  gluing,  nailing  and  squaring,  the 
boys  complete  each  model  in  rotation.  All  the  sizes  are  taken  by 
the  boys  from  a  finished  model,  and  the  exercise  completed  with 
the  minimum  of  assistance.  In  cutting  to  length,  the  blind  boy 
finds  little  difficulty  when  using  a  graduated  cutting  box  with  an 
adjustable  stop.  For  him  the  one  outstanding  difficulty  in  this 
part  of  the  course  was  the  making  of  small  wheels.  First  of  all 
reels  with  the  holes  stopped  up  were  tried,  but  this  method,  owing 
to  the  wheel  being  formed  from  an  end  wood  cut,  resulted  in  many 
being  broken  in  the  fixing.  Next  I  tried  a  copper  coin,  fixed  to 
a  piece  of  plywood,  and  this  so  far  has  proved  more  successful. 
The  boy  fixes  the  coin  to  the  plywood,  and  with  a  small  coping- 
saw  cuts  round  the  edge  of  the  coin,  then  with  the  touch  of  a 
file  and  sandpaper  quite  good  results  are  obtained.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this  course  the  boy  starts  on  the  benchwork — this 
comprises  a  series  of  models  which,  we  hope,  will  be  within  the 
range  of  all.  In  this  part  of  the  course  the  boy  prepares  his  own 
material  from  the  rough  sawn  timber,  which  necessitates  the  use 
of  all  the  familiar  edged  tools.  Lessons  are  also  given  on  the  aim 
and  scope  of  the  work,  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  different 
woods  and  their  fitness  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
Periodic  lessons  on  the  tools  used  and  demonstrations  on  their 
manipulation  are  also  given.  Up  to  the  present  only  a  few  of  the 
boys  have  reached  the  benchwork  part  of  the  course,  so  that  only 
by  the  gradual  introduction  of  new  tools  will  the  new  problems 
make  themselves  known. 

Clay  modelling  is  another  craft  which  has  been  practised  by 
both  seniors  and  juniors.  This  gives  scope  for  memory  practice, 
modelling  of  common  objects,  lengths  and  fractions,  modelling  of 
solid  geometrical  forms  and  their  sections.     Map  making  can  also 
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be  carried  out   in  flat  surface  cutting,   and   some  knowledge  can 
be  gained  of  high  relief,  low  relief  and  incised  work. 

With  the  juniors,  beadwork  and  plasticine  modelling  has  form- 
ed the  main  programme.  In  beadwork  each  child  receives  a  box 
containing  numerous  shapes  of  beads  and  a  wire  for  threading. 
Various  arrangements  of  beads  are  then  given,  and  in  each  case 
the  child  has  to  repeat,  subtract  and  return  the  remainder.  In 
this  work  you  can  ring  the  changes  many  times  and  the  smart 
child  is  easily  detected.  Confusion  sometimes  occurs  with  the 
similarity  of  shapes  in  some  of  the  beads,  but  it  proves  a  good 
exercise  for  the  sense  of  touch.  The  shapes  used  include  cubes, 
spheres,  ovals,  pears,  cones,  prisms,  some  varying  in  size.  The 
plasticine  modelling  simply  covers  the  making  of  common  objects 
and  plane  geometrical  figures,  which  may  later  form  a  basis  for 
cardboard  modelling. 

This  I  think  covers  the  whole  ground  of  our  work  up  to  the 
present,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  by  overcoming  the  mistakes  and 
difficulties  which  we  encounter  we  shall  be  enabled  to  develop  the 
practice  of  handicrafts  in  the  future. 


VIEWS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER. 

By  G.  L.  Byrne 

(Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society). 

My  experiences  as  a  home  teacher  are,  I  would  imagine,  very 
like  those  of  the  doctor  who  does  his  daily  round,  or  the  minister 
who  tends  his  flock  in  his  own  parish.  Working  among  the  un- 
employable blind  opens  to  a  home  teacher  many  sources  and 
channels  through  which  he  or  she  can  be  of  assistance.  Apart 
from  any  hard  and  fast  rules  which  might  be  laid  down  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  a  home  teacher,  a  hundred  and  one  little 
matters  crop  up  which  call  for  our  immediate  attention.  Having 
often  no  one  else  to  turn  to,  blind  people  do  not  hesitate  to  seek 
our  advice.  It  may  be  some  family  or  personal  matter 
which  needs  adjustment,  but  whatever  it  is  the  blind  person  will 
see  what  the  home  teacher  has  to  say  about  it. 

Being  in  personal  contact  with  the  blind,  I  am  struck  by  the 
wonderful  endurance,  and  I  could  say  youthfulness,  of  some  of 
our  very  old  people.  Their  tremendous  grasp  on  life,  their  desire 
to  be  in  the  swim  and  to  know  all  that  is  going  on  is  very  remark- 
able. I  have  in  mind  one  old  totally  blind  deaf  lady  of  84  years  of 
age  who  likes  to  know  all  about  national  affairs  and  newspaper 
matters,  including  a  wee  bit  of  scandal  which  may  be  rife  at  the 
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moment.  This  same  old  lady  asked  me  to  purchase  for  her  so 
many  yards  of  red  flannel  for  garments,  saying  at  the  time  that 
it  must  be  strong,  as  it  was  "  to  last  a  long-  time." 

Another  old  man,  81  years  of  age,  who  had  been  on  the  look 
out  for  a  wife,  arrived  at  the  railway  station  for  the  annual  outing 
to  the  seaside,  dressed  in  a  light  grey  suit,  panama  hat,  and  with 
a  rose  in  his  coat.  When  teased  about  his  gay  attire,  he  remarked, 
with  a  wag  of  his  head,  that  "  anything  might  happen  to-day." 
Truly  the  spirit  of  youth  ! 

I  find  that  the  wireless  gives  great  pleasure.  It  was  always  a 
source  of  wonder  to  one  old  lady,  93  years  of  age,  totally  blind  and 
bedridden.  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  make  her  under- 
stand the  marvels  of  wireless.  She  would  insist  that  the  announcer 
actually  came  into  her  room  when  speaking  to  her.  She  liked 
him  very  much ;  he  had  a  nice  voice  and  was  always  very  polite, 
but  there  were  times  when  she  thought  he  was  not  quite  a  gentle- 
man and  not  quite  discreet,  for  when  she  asked  him  to  step  out- 
side for  moment  or  two  he  would  persist  in  talking  to  her.  This 
was  soon  remedied  when  I  asked  the  daughter  to  switch  off  at 
such  moments.  On  my  next  visit  I  was  informed  by  the  old  lady 
that  the  announcer's  manners  had  improved. 

Another  lady  was  very  keen  to  get  foreign  stations  on  her 
small  set.  When  asked  what  foreign  stations  she  said  she  wanted 
to  get  Gracie  Fields  and  such  like. 

Social  centres  and  classes  offer  great  opportunities  to  our 
people.  Many  problems  are  discussed  over  their  pastime  work. 
One  man  remarked  that  it  was  rather  a  waste  of  time  to  send 
representatives  to  Geneva  to  make  peace  terms,  when  they  could 
be  settled  at  class  any  Monday  afternoon.  This  sally  was,  of 
course,  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  meant.  There  are 
many  compensations  for  any  extra  time  or  trouble  the  home  teach- 
er may  put  into  her  work.  Apart  from  the  numerous  tokens  of 
gratitude  she  receives  from  her  people,  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
allowed  to  do  so  much  for  them  is  in  itself  inspiring.  In  my  work 
I  find  I  am  not  isolated,  as  a  close  touch  with  headquarters  is 
maintained,  and  from  the  head  down  to  the  juniors  my  "  John 
Brown  "  and  "  Mary  Jones  "  are  known,  not  merely  as  cases  or 
units,  but  personally.  This  all  makes  for  harmony,  and  one 
realizes  that  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  blind  are  one  big 
family  affair. 
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A  REVIEW  OF   FACILITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

By  James  Cormack. 
(Concluded.) 

Before  touching  on  the  other  facilities  for  the  blind  I  should 
say  that  I  have  intentionally  refrained  from  any  mention  of  bodies 
such  as  this  Federation  of  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind.  My  reason  is  that  these  bodies 
while  working  on  behalf  of  the  blind  are  not  immediate  instru- 
ments in  the  operation  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc., 
concerning  the  blind. 

Anyone  who  is  blind,  or  who  may  know  of  a  blind  person, 
should  immediately  get  into  touch  with  an  organization  for  the 
blind.  As  85%  of  the  blind  population  are  on  the  roll  of  the  outdoor 
societies,  and  as  there  are  only  five  cities  with  an  institution, 
whereas  home  teachers  visit  all  parts  of  Scotland,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  rule  is  "  Get  into  touch  immediately  with  the 
local  outdoor  society."  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  before 
anything  can  be  done,  the  person  applying  for  benefit  must  be 
registered  as  "  So  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential."  Five  regional  clinics  have  been 
established — at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen  and  In-, 
verness — for  the  medical  examination  and  certification  of  blind- 
ness, and  arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  attendance  at  these 
clinics.  Examinations  are  carried  through  by  ophthalmic  sur- 
geons, and  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  has  laid  down 
a  standard  which  is  uniform  throughout  the  country.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  the  standard,  but  "  too  blind  to  perform  any 
work  "  does  not  mean  total  blindness,  nor  does  it  mean  too  blind 
to  perform  one's  usual  occupation.  For  children  of  school  age, 
that  is  five  to  eighteen  years,  the  definition  is  somewhat  different — 
"  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school  books  used  by 
children."  The  difference  may  cause  difficulty  when  leaving  a 
blind  school,  but  children  ought  to  have  a  thorough  examination 
of  their  eyesight  annually,  so  that  a  child  with  some  sight,  who 
may  not  be  eligible  for  training  and  employment  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  may  be  so  educated  that  he  may  take  his  place  in 
ordinary  life. 

Facilities  for  the  blind  fall  naturally  into  age  groups.  First 
there  are  those  blind  children  below  five  years  of  age.  Local 
authorities  must  make  provision  for  children  whose  natural  guard- 
ians are  incapable  of  caring  for  them  properly.     Edinburgh  Insti- 
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tution  has  the  only  nursery  school  fully  equipped  for  this  purpose, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  blind  child  cannot  go  to  school  too 
soon.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  blind  child  is  the  only  one  he 
is,  quite  naturally,  spoiled  by  being  looked  after  too  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  are  more  children,  they  are  neglected  for  the 
blind  one,  or  the  blind  child  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  others. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  and,  while  understanding  the 
feeling  of  parents,  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  he  or  she  should  go 
to  a  nursery  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  we  come  to  children  of  school  age.  This  extends  from 
five  to  eighteen  years.  There  are  mistaken  ideas,  both  about  the 
commencing  age  and  the  finishing  age.  Legally,  the  blind  child 
must  start  school  at  five  years,  not  seven,  and  finish  at  eighteen, 
not  sixteen  years.  It  is  permissible  to  commence  industrial  train- 
ing at  sixteen,  provided  "  the  blind  child  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted an  efficient  elementary  education."  During  this  period  the 
Education  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  fee  for  education  and, 
where  a  residential  school  is  necessary,  for  maintenance.  Parents 
or  guardians  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  share  of  this  expense 
should  their  financial  position  allow  of  it.  Schools  for  blind 
children  are  at  Inverness,  Dundee  and  Glasgow,  where  the  classes 
are  held  at  some  of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  these  provide  for 
local  children.  There  are  also  the  small  schools — Laighpark, 
Paisley,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  School,  St.  Vincent's,  in  Glas- 
gow. The  Edinburgh  school  provides  for  children  from  all  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 

The  question  of  training  is,  of  course,  the  next  consideration, 
and  the  age  in  this  group  extends  from  18  to  40  years,  and 
includes  persons  in  that  age  group  who  may  become  blind  within 
five  years.  With  regard  to  secondary,  or  university  education,  or 
training  for  the  musical  profession,  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School  is  the  only  place  properly  organized  for  this  purpose,  but 
a  variety  of  trades  is  taught  at  centres  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  period  of  training  varying  according 
to  the  trade  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  The  cost  of  train- 
ing and  maintenance  during  that  period  is  borne  by  the  local 
authority,  the  education  committee  being  responsible  for  the 
training  fee  and  the  appropriate  committee  under  the  Blind  Per- 
sons Act  for  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

After  training,  employment  is  provided  in  the  workshops,  or, 
in  some  cases,  under  a  scheme  of  assistance,  to  home  workers, 
under  which,  if  necessary,  a  grant  can  be  made  so  that  a  man  or 
woman  may  start  business  on  his  or  her  own  account.  In  the  latter 
case  approval  by  the  local  authority  for  admission  to  such  a 
scheme  is  usually  essential.  Grants  are  payable  by  the  local 
authorities   towards    the   employment   of   blind    persons,    and   the 
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earnings  of  the  blind,  either  in  the  workshops  or  under  a  home 
workers'  scheme,  are  augmented.  Workers  when  reaching  the 
age  of  retirement,  usually  60  years,  are  paid  a  retiring  allowance. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  what  I  have  said  refers  to 
blind  persons  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  benefiting  by 
education  and  training.  All  others,  together  with  those  who 
become  blind  over  the  age  of  40  years,  are  in  the  care  of  the 
outdoor  societies,  who  employ  home  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  visit  regularly  all  those  on  their  roll  and  do  whatever  is 
possible  for  them.  The  Ministry  of  Health  in  their  Handbook  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  states  that  "  The  home  teachers'  duties 
are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  fully."  I  there- 
fore need  not  crave  indulgence  when  I  admit  that  I  can  only 
outline  the  main  duties.  The  teaching  of  the  embossed  types,  of 
occupations  which  may  be  carried  on  at  home,  the  supervising  of 
claims  for  pension  or  domiciliary  assistance,  arranging  social 
clubs  and  outings,  forms  the  main  part  of  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Each  society  has  a  library  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  available, 
free  of  charge  to  readers,  and  pensions,  grants  of  coal,  clothing, 
money,  etc.,  are  frequently  made  to  necessitous  cases,  while  wire- 
less sets  are  also  distributed.  Schemes  of  assistance  for  home 
workers  are  also  part  of  the  outdoor  societies'  work. 

Another  duty  of  the  outdoor  society,  a  duty  affecting  so  small 
a  number,  I  would  not  have  mentioned  it  had  it  not  been  that 
I  know  of  instances  when  the  arrangements  have  not  been  carried 
out,  is  that  relating  to  blind  persons  against  whom  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  being  instituted.  Procurators  fiscal,  burgh  prose- 
cutors, etc.,  have  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  notify 
the  appropriate  outdoor  society  of  any  such  cases,  provided  the 
blind  person  concerned  raises  no  objection,  so  that  an  opportunity- 
may  be  afforded  of  taking  an  interest  in  them  and  giving  any 
necessary  assistance. 

When  I  tell  you  that  43%  of  the  blind  are  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  69,  it  can  be  realized  how  great  a  benefit  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  conferred  upon  them.  This  legislation,  as  well 
as  placing  the  onus  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  on  local  authorities, 
decreed  that  blind  persons  should  be  entitled  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension  at  50  years  of  age  instead  of  70.  The  conditions  of 
residence,  means,  etc.,  of  the  old  age  pension,  of  course,  apply. 
The  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  was  also  of  material  benefit, 
as  town  and  county  council  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
were  not  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health  unless  assistance 
other  than  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  was  made  available  for 
blind  persons.  The  result  has  been  an  improvement,  the  extent 
of  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  grants 
being  only  2/6  per  week  over  the  ordinary  scale  of  relief,  and  pay- 
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able  by  public  assistance  officers ;  others  a  special  scale  for  blind 
persons,  paid  by  the  blind  organization. 

One  of  the  oldest  enactments  for  the  blind  is  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Act  of  1878,  which  provides  that  no  dog  licence 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  blind  person  using  the  dog  for 
guidance,  and  in  this  connection  a  blind  person  should  see  the 
local  customs  officer.  The  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act  of  1926  also 
deals  with  licences.  A  blind  person  is  allowed  a  free  wireless 
licence  on  presenting  to  the  post  office  a  certificate  stating  that  he 
is  registered  as  a  blind  person  and  not  resident  in  a  public  or 
charitable  institution  or  a  school.  Another  Act  directly  affecting 
the  blind  is  the  Post  Office  Act  of  1908.  This  introduced  a  special 
postage  rate  for  embossed  books  and  papers.  A  further  concession 
is  before  Parliament — at  present,  an  average  volume  in  Moon  or 
Braille  type  weighs  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and  the  post- 
age of  these,  subject  to  certain  easy  conditions,  is  one  penny  per 
volume.  In  the  polling  booth,  too,  the  blind  person  is  assisted, 
the  recent  Blind  Voters  Act  making  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
near  relative  into  the  booth  to  mark  his  ballot  paper. 

For  many  years  cities  with  a  tram  and  bus  service  have 
granted  free  passes  for  blind  persons  living  or  working  in  that 
city.  Early  in  1929  the  railway  companies  granted  facilities  to 
blind  persons  travelling  with  a  guide  on  business,  ordinary  or 
season  tickets  being  issued  between  stations  in  Great  Britain  at 
half  fare.  The  Scottish  Motor  Traction  and  Associated  Compan- 
ies followed  v/ith  a  similar  concession,  so  that  now  a  blind  person 
and  a  guide  can  travel  for  the  price  of  one  ordinary  adult  fare. 
The  special  vouchers  required  are  issued  by  the  organizations  for 
the  blind.  Scottish  Motor  Traction  and  Associated  Companies  are 
making  an  alteration.  Notice  was  received  this  morning  that  per- 
mits are  to  be  issued  that  blind  persons  may  travel  on  any  adver- 
tised route  in  Scotland  at  half  fare  on  production  of  the  permit. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  institutions  and  societies  are  financed 
by  a  combination  of  grants  from  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
subscriptions.  Among  others  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions only,  there  is  one  which  must  be  mentioned.  This  is  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
vide a  wireless  receiving  set  for  any  blind  person  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  who  is  not  in  possession  of  what  has  now 
become  almost  a  necessity.  Up  to  the  present,  the  standard  of 
reception  has  been  "  satisfactory  headphone  reception,"  and  this 
is  obtained  by  crystal  sets  or  valve  sets  depending  on  local 
conditions.  These  sets  are  distributed  through  the  local  organiza- 
tions, which  have,  in  most  cases,  made  themselves  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance.  For  this  latter  purpose 
an  appeal  has  been  broadcast  annually  and,  as  can  be  seen  from 
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the  report  of  the  Federation,  the  sum  collected  in  Scotland  has 
been  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  among-  the  affiliated  bodies. 

There  are  other  facilities  which  I  shall  not  mention,  as  they 
are  mostly  local  in  operation,  or  only  affect  a  small  number.  I 
have  omitted  many  details  of  the  services  available  for  the  blind, 
and  also  I  have  kept  to  what  applies  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country,  but  I  must  point  out  that  there  are  local  differences  in 
both  the  number  and  method  of  application  of  the  services.  Never- 
theless, I  trust  I  have  been  able  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  growth  of  blind  welfare  and  to  what 
facilities  are  available  for  the  blind. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  Light  on  Dark  Paths,  published  in  1883, 
which  was,  to  quote  the  title  page,  "  A  handbook  for  the  parents 
of  blind  children,  the  missionary  teacher,  the  district  visitor,  and 
all  who  seek  in  any  way  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind."  No  similar 
book  has  been  published  in  Scotland  since,  and  I  would  point 
out  that  here  is  a  opportunity  for  an  author  and  a  publisher  to 
do  a  useful  work. 

This  paper  can  only  be  a  temporary  benefit,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Department  of  Health  should  issue  pamphlets 
giving  an  outline  of  facilities  for  the  blind,  with  the  methods  of 
application,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  to  all  whose  work 
is  likely  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  blind  persons,  for 
example,  public  assistance  officers,  district  nurses,  school  teachers, 
doctors  and  ministers.  Something  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  as 
out  of  684  cases  registered  for  the  first  time  during  the  year 
ending  March  1934,  273  became  blind  during  or  before  1930.  As 
122  of  these  were  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70,  and  15  were 
children  of  school  age  (there  were  only  22  children  registered 
during  that  year)  the  loss  of  four  years  before  becoming- 
registered  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Less  than  one-third  can  be 
said  to  have  come  on  the  register  immediately  on  becoming 
blind,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement  to  what  happened  some 
ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  made  the  benefits  which  the  blind  receive  appear  perfect. 
Much  can  and  must  be  altered,  and  a  great  deal  could  be  said 
regarding  the  standard  of  blindness  and  its  shortcomings ;  the 
question  of  domiciliary  assistance,  which  in  many  areas  is  but 
thinly  veiled  poor  relief;  the  Blind  Voters  Act,  which  would  have 
been  of  greater  benefit  had  it  been  extended  to  include  any  friend 
of  the  blind  voter ;  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  cases  between  40 
and  50  years  of  age,  these  persons  being  too  old  for  training  and 
too  young  for  pension.  I  have  resisted,  however,  the  temptation 
to  criticize  even  constructively,  and  many  problems  are  yet  to  be 
solved.  In  view  of  the  time  I  have  already  taken  it  was  perhaps 
better  that  I  did  not  yield  to  temptation. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

National   Institute   for  the  Blind,   Bulletin  No.  9. 
Blind  University  Graduates. 

This  bulletin  sets  out  to  answer  the  question  :  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  blind  men  and  women  who  have  graduated  at  a 
university? 

The  careers  of  145  students  during  the  years  1884  to  1934  are 
traced,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  follow  their  fortunes  after 
college  days. 

The  bulletin  says  "  It  will  be  realized  that  in  a  survey  of  this 
sort  it  will  not  be  possible  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  145  gradu- 
ates included  became  entirely  self-supporting.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  question  that  the  enquiry  has  shown  that  there  are  some 
professions  and  callings  where  the  handicap  of  blindness  has  been 
completely  overcome." 

Candidly,  this  bulletin  should  be  of  public  service.  Some  of 
us  have  been  wary  of  encouraging  our  brighter  pupils  to  continue 
their  higher  education.  We  know  that  many  more  blind  could 
enter  the  professions  if  there  were  a  reasonable  chance  of  occupa- 
tion for  them  when  trained.  However,  the  bulletin  makes  us  con- 
sider at  least  one  factor  on  which  perhaps  we  have  not  reflected 
enough,  namely,  that  the  money  spent  to  enable  the  student  to 
graduate  and  enter  a  profession  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
investment  and  should  enable  him  to  pass  for  ever  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  need  state  assistance. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bulletin  No.   10. 
Massage  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
publishing  this  interesting  information.  All  the  bulletins  have 
been  good,  and  each  will  serve  its  own  particular  purpose.  But 
I  fancy  that  we  know  less  about  massage  for  the  blind  than  we 
do  about  most  other  subjects. 

The  report  shows  the  need  for  very  careful  selection  of  candi- 
dates :  "  The  school  sets  itself  definitely  against  application  from 
persons  anxious  to  take  part  of  the  course,  and  it  will  train  only 
blind  students  whose  qualifications  at  the  close  will  be  unim- 
peachable and  will  bear  strictest  comparison  with  those  of  the 
most  highly  seeing  masseur."  The  course  takes  two  years,  and 
three  examinations  have  to  be  passed.  The  report  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  syllabus  of  the  examinations.     The  cost  of  training 
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for  two  years  is  ^220  for  resident  students  and  ^120  per  annum 
for  day  students,   and  admission  to  the  school  is  twice  yearly. 

The  photographs  are  very  illuminating  and  show  clearly  how 
the  apparatus  is  marked  so  that  the  blind  can  handle  it  themselves 
and  also  with  the  confidence  of  their  patient.  In  the  electrical 
department  there  are  instruments  to  enable  the  student  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  electric  current,  braille  alarm  clocks  for  tim- 
ing treatments,  bath  thermometers,  etc.  We  read  with  surprise 
that  the  massage  library  contains  312  volumes  of  standard  works. 

The  analysis  shows  that  the  school  has  much  of  which  to  be 
proud.  Of  the  151  graduates  15  have  died.  Over  50%  of  the 
remainder  are  supporting  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  their 
families  also  (and  some  of  them  are  doing  exceedingly  well).  There 
are  many  more  interesting  things  in  this  book.  I  commend  these 
bulletins  to  our  readers.  They  are  6d.  each,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National   Institute  for  the   Blind. 

Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Australia. 
Annual  Report,   1935. 

If  any  of  you  happen  to  have  a  committee  that  does  not 
appreciate  your  work,  put  a  copy  of  this  report  into  their  hands. 
The  report  begins  with  a  tribute  from  the  management  to  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  S.  W.  Hedger,  for  15  years  of  useful  service, 
and,  like  many  superintendents,  he  deserves  every  word  of 
the  tribute. 

The  institute  has  a  blind  babies'  nursery.  It  is  in  the  grounds, 
but  away  from  the  school. 

I  cannot  see  this  idea  ever  being  adopted  by  our  institutions. 
The  workers  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  groceries  and 
tobacco  at  wholesale  rates. 

However,  here  is  an  item  that  should  attract  our  own  mana- 
gers. The  report  reads  :  "  The  reason  for  the  large  increase  in 
sales  was  due  mainly  to  (1)  our  partial  success  in  increased  duties 
on  imported  mats  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  per  square  yard;  (2) 
expenditure  for  advertising."  If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  annoyed 
me  lately  in  walking  about  the  little  town  where  I  live,  it  is  to  see 
in  about  eight  different  types  of  shop  window — grocers,  tobaccon- 
ists, etc. — "  baskets  for  sale."  Of  course,  they  are  Japanese 
baskets. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Victorian  Institute  can  get  some 
protection  in  mats  at  any  rate. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  it  pays  to  advertise,  but  it  requires 
money  as  well.  One  of  these  days  the  National  Council  for  the 
Blind  will  carry  through  a  powerful   advertising  campaign. 
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We  are  pleased  to  note  that  teachers  are  required  to  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  those  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  England.  We  congratulate  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute 
on  its  good  work  and  hope  that  it  will  always  receive  the  splendid 
public  support  that  it  enjoys  at  present.  We  should  also  like 
to  add  our  congratulations  to  the  superintendent  on  deserving  and 
getting  such  a  splendid  tribute  from  his  board  of  management. 

Sunshine  Homes  and  Nursing  School  for  the  Blind, 
New  Jersey. 

26th  Report. 

This  report  shows  that  America  goes  one  better  than  we  do. 
It  is  quite  true  that  our  home  teachers  visit  the  homes  and  give 
advice  to  the  parents  of  blind  babies.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
sunshine  homes,  but  not  enough.  The  Arthur  Sunshine  Homes 
not  only  have  the  pre-school  child,  but  "  the  Home  welcomes  for 
residence  and  training  for  a  period  such  parents  of  visually  handi- 
capped pre-school  children  as  are  likely  to  profit  by  the  experience, 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  fit  the  handicapped  children  to 
their  family  lives."  Children  are  not  admitted  to  the  Arthur 
Homes  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  are  kept  there  as  long 
as  it  is  felt  that  the  Homes  can  contribute  to  their  welfare.  There 
is  a  definite  programme  of  research.  The  director  is  co-operating 
with  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  Columbia  University,  in  her 
research  work. 

Wre  regret  that,  like  some  of  our  own  institutions,  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Homes  have  felt  the  depression  of  the  past  few 
years  and  have  had  to  use  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  keep  the  homes 
going.     We   hope  they  will  enjoy  a  larger  income  this   year. 


FOR    CRAFT    TEACHERS. 

By  George  Symes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Craft  Teachers  are  interested  in 
their  corner  of  the  magazine. 

Below  is  a  letter  raising  an  issue  that  is  a  subject  for  con- 
troversy wherever  instructors  of  basket  making  meet. 

Mr.  Macintyre,  instructor  of  this  trade  at  The  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  and  the  standard  of 
work  produced  at  York  stamps  him  as  a  very  successful  teacher. 
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His  opinion  therefore  is  worth  while.     Speaking-  in  the  vernacular 
of  his  trade,  what  have  his  "  shopmates  "  to  say  on  the  subject? 

Re  Mr.  Symes'  Call  to  Craft  Teachers  in  The  Teacher  of  the 

Blind. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  high  standard  we 
aim  at,  and  which  the  pupil,  when  he  or  she  becomes  a  wage 
earner,  is  expected  to  reach. 

Having  this  in  mind,  the  question  arises,  can  we  as  instructors 
assist  by  introducing  frames  or  appliances  to  help  the  worker  to 
obtain  better  quality  or  output.  Some  already  use  frames 
for  hamper  and  skep  making  and  shaped  blocks  for  fancy  work. 
Others  condemn  the  use  of  these.  Varied  appliances  are  in  use 
in  schools,   why  not  in  the  workshops? 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  where  such  frames,  etc.,  are 
in  Use,  they  give  the  worker  greater  confidence  and  better  work 
is  produced.  The  views  of  other  instructors  and  home-workers 
would  be  very  interesting,  and  help,  as  Mr.  Symes  states,  to 
pool  our  experiences.  John  Macintyre. 


CHORLEY    WOOD    COLLEGE. 

We  publish  from  the  College  magazine  for  1934-35  "  Recent 
News  of  Old  Girls." 

In  submitting-  this  for  publication,  Miss  Monk  writes  :  "I 
know  that  as  news  of  individuals  this  has  little  value  for  readers  of 
The  Teacher,  but  I  feel  it  might  be  worth  reprinting,  in  its  entirety, 
to  show  the  variety  of  careers  taken  up  by  girls,  all  of  whom 
have  had  their  secondary  school  education  through  Braille,  whether 
blind,  partially  blind,  or,  as  they  say  now,  even  partially  sighted. 
This  would  be  of  interest  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  protagon- 
ists of  Braille  for  all  who  cannot  or  must  not  use  print." 

Recent  News  of  Old  Girls. 

Mary  Cranfield  (nee  Moore)  has  a  son,  Michael,  born  April  19th, 

so,  for  massage,  she  has  exhanged,  for  a  time  at  least,  charge 

of  the  home  and  family. 
Freda  King   returned  to   England  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the 

family   to  whom   she    is  governess  companion.      She  has  had 

some  good  riding  and  won  a  "  mock  hunt  "   on  a  fast  polo 

pony. 
Marie   Heinrich,   for  her   English  classes  for  children  in  Vienna, 

produces  a  periodical,  to  which  Chorley  Wood  girls  arc  invited 

to  contribute. 
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Janet  Park  has  resigned  her  post  on  the  staff  of  a  school  in  Glas- 
gow, owing  to  ill  health  severely  limiting  her  activities. 

Margo  Tisell  teaches  English  and  Esperanto  in  Sweden  and  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  braille  library.  She  visited  Chorley  Wood  in  the 
summer. 

Dorothy  Henwood's  one-year  post  on  the  staff  of  the  Preparatory 
Croydon  High   School  has  been   extended  for  a  further  year. 

Dorothy  Dent  stayed  at  Chorley  Wood  while  attending  the  summer 
refresher  course  for  teachers  at  Swiss  Cottage.  She  has  started 
Sport-X,  slightly  modified,  at  the  special  school  where  she  is 
teaching  in  Exeter. 

Margaret  McRobie  is  a  student  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Glas- 
gow, studying  singing  and  elocution.  She  has  had  an  inter- 
esting time  performing  in  a  film,  showing  the  activities  of  those 
without  sight. 

Mollie  Hayman  gained  a  certificate,  covering  dramatic  and  speech 
training  work  at  the  Ginner  Mawer  School. 

Hermione  Wyness  has  passed  the  third  year  examination  of  her 
general  nursing  training  at  West  Herts  Hospital,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  second  highest 
aggregate  of  marks  on  the  three  years'  examinations.  She  is 
now  theatre   staff  nurse. 

Margaret  Macara  holds  a  post  as  handwork  mistress  and  occupa- 
tion therapist  at  "  Heathfield,"  a  school  for  children  with  cur- 
able mental  troubles. 

Pat  Dawlings  is  an  "  improver  "  on  the  Ticehurst  Jersey  Farm, 
near  Bury  St.    Edmund's. 

Joan  Paterson,  in  July,  gained  the  social  service  certificate  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  is  accepted  for  training  as 
an  almoner.  Being  too  young  to  qualify,  she  is  working, 
meanwhile  on  the  temporary  staff  of  the  Government  Cattle 
Committee. 

Hazel  Winter,  in  the  autumn,  broadcast  a  series  of  historical  plays 
in  the  school  programme.     She  is  preparing  to  read  for  a  Ph.D. 

Diane  Kirke  is  studying  for  the  Archbishop's  diploma  in  theology 
at  St.  Christopher's  College,  Blackheath. 

Freda  Slagg  has  gone  to  Bridgend  School  to  train  in  machine 
knitting. 

Suzanne  Murtagh  has  passed  Part  II  of  the  National  Frcebel  Union 
Teachers'  Examination  at  the  Rachel  McMillan  Training 
College. 

Elaine  Hett  is  a  student  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  studying 
piano  and  organ.  She  has  pupils  at  the  Ranyard  Mission. 
She  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Guide  movement  and  has  the  bronze 
medal   for  swimming. 
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Girls  leaving,  July,   1935  : — 
Mary  Bonham    is  going-  to  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  to 

complete  the  Frcebel  Certificate. 
Barbara    Furniss    plans    to    train    as    a    masseuse,    beginning    in 

January. 
Barbara  Gilham  will  be  living  and  helping  at  home,  at  least  for 

the  present. 
Ruth    Hitchcock   is    going   to    Cambridge,    as    an   out-student    of 

Newnham  College,  to  read  for  a  theological  degree. 
Mabel  J'udd  is  going  to  train  in  floral  art  at  Mrs.  Spry's  school — 

"  Flower  Decorations." 
Marjorie  Wood   (major)  is  going  to  St.    Andrew's  University  to 

read  for  a  degree. 

A  last  word  to  all,  past  and  present  members  of  the  staif,  and 
past  and  present  girls  :  we  hope  to  have  a  big  Reunion  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term,  beginning  on  Friday,  July  24th. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  E.  K.   Baron. 

The  Director  of  the  Hamburg  Institution  for  the  Blind  gives, 
in  last  month's  Blindenfiirsorge,  an  interesting  account  of  an 
experiment  now  being  tried  in  connection  with  partly-sighted 
youths. 

He  says  that  it  is  at  last  recognized  that  the  educational  care 
of  the  blind  and  the  partly  sighted  are  two  entirely  different  propo- 
sitions, and  that  each  requires  different  treatment.  The  few  trades 
open  to  the  totally-blind  man  should,  he  thinks,  be  kept  free  for 
him,  as  far  as  possible,  and  there  should  not  be  competition  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  gardening,  fruit  and  poultry  farm- 
ing, and  land  work,  are  ideal  for  the  partly  sighted.  The  proposal 
was  therefore  made  that  each  partly-sighted  pupil  should  have  one 
year's  experience  of  farm  life  as  part  of  his  training,  and  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  choosing  this  work   as   his  vocation. 

The  farm  of  Gronwohl  was  secured  by  the  institution,  and  in 
April,  1935,  five  lads  were  installed  under  the  care  of  a  young 
farmer  and  his  wife,  who  were  specially  chosen  to  interest  these 
youngsters  in  farm  life. 

The  experiment  is  showing  every  sign  of  future  success.  It  has 
been  delightful  to  watch  the  pride  with  which  the  boys  have 
learned  from  week  to  week  to  overcome  difficulties,  the  respect 
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manifested  for  the  other  peasants  working  with  them,  and 
the  eagerness  shown  to  win  approval  in  their  tasks. 

Two  boys  have  already  chosen  to  make  this  their  life's  work. 

It  has  to  be  understood  from  the  beginning  that  the  farm  year 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  holiday  or  pastime  occupation.  Everyone 
has  to  work  hard. 

As  the  national  health  improves  the  land  year  will  become  an 
invaluable  part  of  training.  The  experiment  has  the  approval  of 
the  State. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Talking  Books.  Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  during 
the  last  month  in  the  arrival  of  examples  of  the  new  talking  book 
machines  to  Scotland,  and  several  public  demonstrations  have 
been  given.  The  general  verdict  is  favourable,  and  I  think  most 
blind  people  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  are  defin- 
itely pleased  with  the  result.  I  have  just  read  "  The  Story  of 
San  Michele,"  or,  rather,  have  had  it  read  to  me,  by  one  of  the 
headphone  models,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  both  the  book  and 
the  manner  of  the  reading.  Unquestionably,  the  talking  book  is 
now  a  force  in  the  blind  world. 

It  remains  to  be  discovered  how  machines  and  records  will 
stand  up  to  use,  and,  say  a  year  hence,  it  might  serve  a  good 
purpose  if  readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  would  give  their 
personal  experiences  and  criticisms. 

Social  Activities.  During  this  season,  two  blind  chess  teams 
are,  week  by  week,  playing  matches  in  the  third  division  of  the 
Edinburgh  Chess  League  and  are  holding  their  own  creditably. 
One  team  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Blind  Social  Club  con- 
nected with  the  workshops  at  Gillespie  Crescent,  the  other  of 
students  and  older  pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind  School.  The  Social 
Club  have  also  a  team  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Whist  League.  There  is  no  Braille  equivalent,  unfortunately,  to 
the  minute  lift  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  other  essential  signals 
which  constitute  good  league  whist. 

Music  Successes.  Two  students  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  have  gained  certificates.  John  Brown  has  passed  the 
A.R.C.O.  examination  and  James  Thomson  has  passed  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  same  test.  Brown  is  at  present  taking  the  course 
for  the  degree  of  Mus.Bac.  at  Edinburgh  University. 
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BLIND   CHILDREN  IN  OPERETTA. 

A  striking-  feature  of  the  Christmas  celebrations  at  the  School 
for  Blind  Children,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  was  an  operetta  per- 
formed by  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  were  totally  blind.  There 
were  35  in  the  cast,  and  their  ages  ranged  from  5  to  13. 

The  operetta,  which  bore  the  title,  "  The  Land  of  Never  End," 
had  all  the  qualities  which  appeal  to  children,  and  the  young  actors 
appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly.  They  overcame  their 
disability  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  wire 
was  stretched  across  the  front  of  the  stage,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  lacked  normal  sight.  The  performers  were  prettily 
dressed,  and  the  production  was  witnessed  by  a  large  audience  of 
friends  of  the  school. 

After  the  play,  the  children  trooped  into  the  gymnasium  where 
a  large  Christmas  tree  awaited  them.  It  was  loaded  with  gifts, 
which  were  distributed  by  Father  Christmas.  The  youngsters 
greeted  him  with  glee,  and  there  was  great  excitement  as  they 
received  and  opened  their  parcels. 


SUCCESSES    AT    PORTSMOUTH    SCHOOL. 

Five  pupils  entered  for  the  Associated  Board  Examinations  in 
December  and  all  were  successful. 

Pianoforte  : — 

Grade  6 — William  Cole  (distinction) ; 
Grade  3 — Cyril  Woolgar   (honourable  mention) ; 
Grade  2 — Norman  Yeates  (honourable   mention) ; 
Grade   1 — Peggy  Hopkins  (honourable  mention) ; 
Preliminary    Examination — Raymond   Walkington. 

Grammar  of  Music  : — 

Grade  4 — William   Cole   (95/99  marks). 
The  pupils  were  taught  by  Miss   I.   Luff,    L.R.A.M.,   who  is 
totally   blind   and  was  formerly  a  student  at  the    Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 
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MEETING   OF  THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  on  the  morn- 
ing of  i st  February,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 

There  were  present  Mr.  A.  Siddall  (Chairman),  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Misses  Garaway,  Monk,  Owen,  Tetley  and  Thomas,  and  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Evans,  Getliff,  Halliday,  Hewitt,  James,  Lochhead, 
Priestley,  Starling,  Symes,  Tate,  Tookey,  with  the  Hon.  Regis- 
trar and   Hon.    Secretary. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Misses  Falconer 
and  Morley,  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Cormack,  Jones  and  Stevens. 

An  invitation  from  the  County  Councils  Association  and  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations  to  confer  with  them  on  ques- 
tions of  reorganization  was  accepted,  and  the  following  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  College  :  Miss  Garaway,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
the   Hon.   Registrar  and  Hon.   Secretary. 
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The  question  of  further  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Incorporation  of  the  College  was  referred  to  the  sub-committee 
appointed   to  review  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Starling-  reported  on  the  stage  of  progress  reached  by  the 
joint  committee  in  their  preparation  of  syllabuses  for  vocational 
training,  and  Mr.  Evans  reported  on  the  work  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers. 

To  enable  the  representatives  of  the  College — Messrs.  Evans 
and  Hewitt — to  prepare  a  case  to  lay  before  the  Teachers'  Panel 
of  the  Burnham  Committee,  the  Secretary  was  asked  to  obtain 
definite  information  with    regard  to   salaries  being  paid. 

Mr.  Howard  asked  if  information  was  available  as  to  the 
number  of  holders  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Diploma  who  had 
never  obtained  employment.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  exact  information,  but  the  Hon.  Regis- 
trar promised  to  do  his  best  to  obtain  it. 

Reports  of  the  various  Boards  of  Examiners  were  submitted. 

New  Members. — The  following  applications  for  membership 
were  approved  :  Miss  E.  K.  Campbell,  Burnley;  Miss  H.  Bellamy, 
Norwich;  Miss  Moore,  Bridgewater ;  Mr.  W.  Bell,  Victory  School 
for  the   Blind,   Madras. 

The  Partially  Blind. — Mr.  Hewitt  gave  notice  that  he  would 
call  attention  at  the  next  meeting  to  the  position  of  the  partially- 
blind  child. 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  April  4th. 

Annual  Elections. 
Vice-Chairmanship, 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  being  the  only  candidate  nominated  for 
this  office,  has  been  elected  without  a  contest. 

Membership  of  the  Executive. 

Nine  candidates  were  nominated  for  the  six  vacant  seats  on 
the  Executive.  Three  of  these  most  generously  withdrew  in 
order  to  avoid  a  contest. 

The  names  of  those   nominated  and   elected   are  : — 

Miss  Falconer,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birming- 
ham ; 

Miss  Monk,  College  for  Blind  Girls,  Chorley  Wood; 

Mr.  A.  Howard,  Training  School,  Leeds; 

Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Home  Teacher,  Glasgow; 

Mr.  Jas.  Irving,  Superintendent,  Outdoor  Mission  to  the 
Blind,    Glasgow; 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh. 
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NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

On  Saturday,  23rd  November,  1935,  a  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern Branch  was  held  in  the  Town  Hail,  Rochdale.  This  visit  to 
Rochdale,  one  of  the  most  progressive  towns  in  the  north  of 
England,  had  been  keenly  anticipated,  and  members  were  more 
than  pleased  at  the  reception  accorded  them.  The  branch  was 
warmly  welcomed  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress, 
Councillor  and  Mrs.  Parker,  together  with  Mr.  Collins,  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Wild,  Treasurer,  of  the  Rochdale  Blind  Society. 
This  centre  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the  support  and  interest 
of  such  citizens. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Howard,  Leeds)  remarked  that  just  as  a 
self-made  man  could  boast  of  having  lived  first  in  an  'ut,  next  in 
an  'ouse,  and  then  in  an  'all,  so  had  the  branch  meetings  been  held 
in  divers  strange  places  before  reaching  the  dignity  of  a  civic 
reception  in  a  town  hall. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  for  their  welcome 
and  attendance  was  ably  voiced  by  Mr.  Collins  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Howard. 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Stevens,  who  should  have  ad- 
dresed  the  meeting,  a  short  talk  was  given  by  Miss  Tetley,  of 
Oldham,  on  Schools  joy  the  Blind  in  Scandinavia  which  I  have 
visited. 

The  schools  at  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  Stockholm,  Lund,  Helsing- 
fors  and  Kuopio,  had  all  interesting  differences  from  our  own. 
In  particular  we  had  nothing  here  to  compare  with  the  magnifi- 
cent institution  at  Lund,  which  provided  specifically  for  the  blind 
with  added  disabilities,  such  as  mental  deficiency,  lameness,  deaf- 
ness, etc. 

Miss  Tetley  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  real  spirit  of 
initiative  and  the  driving  power  which  fostered  development  and 
growth  emanated  from  the  character  and  personality  of  those  in 
charge — head  teacher  and  staff.  The  speaker  next  urged  the 
need  for  overcoming  our  insular  attitude;  of  welcoming  and 
examining  any  new  ideas  and  methods  used  abroad,  and  of 
ascertaining  how  far  they  can  be  applied  to  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  our  own  people. 

A  very  interesting  and  ingenious  instrument  (Danish)  for  help- 
ing the  partially  sighted  was  demonstrated  by  Miss  Tetley.  A 
detailed  description  of  this  instrument  was  published  in  the  Dec- 
ember issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

When  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion,  Miss  Tet- 
ley ably  answered  a  number  of  interesting  questions.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Mayor,  before  leaving  to  keep  another  engagement, 
warmly  thanked  Miss  Tetley  for  her  interesting  and  enlightening 
address.     This  motion  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  Tate. 
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A  delegate  report  of  the  October  meeting  of  the  College  Execu- 
tive raised  the  question  of  the  suggested  modifications  in  Moon 
type.  Both  surprise  and  resentment  were  expressed  when  it  was 
learned  that,  although  the  branch  had  bestowed  much  care  and 
consideration  on  the  proposed  alterations,  their  recommendations 
to  the  General  Executive  had  apparently  been  neglected.  Such 
treatment,  it  was  suggested,  was  not  likely  to  foster  interest  in 
matters  submitted  to  the  branches  by  the  executive  for  discussion 
and  comment.     A  resolution  of  protest,  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leeds. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  tea  was  served  in  the  delight- 
ful and  imposing  entrance  hall,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddall,  to- 
gether with  a  band  of  enthusiastic  helpers,  worked  energetically  to 
spread  the  "  at  home  "  feeling  as  known  to  Lancashire  folk.  Mr. 
Siddall,  as  leader  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  blind  in  Rochdale,  is 
certainly  fortunate  in  the  environment  and  atmosphere  of  his  work. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  one  of  the  guides,  the  members  were 
conducted  through  the  town  hall  buildings,  where  much  admiration 
was  expressed  at  the  exquisite  craft  work,  painting  and  architec- 
ture displayed  in  the  various  rooms.  The  meeting  at  Rochdale 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

[Paper  given  at  the  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  convened 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  held  at 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  King's  Manor,  York,  on 
November  21st,   1936.] 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Miss    V.    VULLIAMY 

(School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London;  Hampstead  School 
of   Physical    Education). 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  work  of  the  home 
teacher  lies  rather  outside  my  experience.  I  have  therefore  had 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  my  knowledge  by  drawing  on  my  imagination. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  certain  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. You  have  grave  disadvantages  in  that  many  of  your 
pupils  are  set  in  mind  and  body  and  some  are  rather  below  par. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  distinct  advantages ;  you  are  dealing 
with  individuals  instead  of  groups,  and  are,  therefore,  able  to 
influence  the  home  environment.  I  think  it  will  be  more  useful 
to  you  if  I  discuss  physical  education  as  it  applies  to  the  home 
teachers'  work.  This  will  mean  a  very  wide  and,  I  fear,  a  rather 
superficial  survey,  as  I  shall  have  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
field.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  much  that  does  not 
apply  directly  to  your  particular  pupils. 
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I  always  like  to  think  of  the  development  and  training  of 
movement  from  the  four  aspects  of  muscular  activity  :  growth, 
intelligence,  skill,  and  self-expression  or  act.  Muscular  activity  and 
growth  is  a  question  of  physique — you  look,  as  it  were,  at  the 
outside  picture  or  framework  of  your  pupil,  getting  at  the  same 
time  an  indication  of  the  working  of  the  internal  organs,  circu- 
lation, respiration,  digestion,  and  the  nervous  control,  all  of 
which  have  their  outward  and  visible  signs.  There  are  many 
points  to  notice  concerning  growth — for  example,  size,  muscula- 
ture, joints,   type,   posture,   etc. 

Exercise  cannot  however  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view 
alone.  Man  is  more  than  an  efficient  machine.  Some  systems 
nevertheless  have  this  idea  of  physical  fitness  as  their  chief  aim — 
for  example,  formal  gymnastics  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type, 
military  drill,  keep-fit  classes,  and  the  "  daily  dozen."  But 
exercise  tends  to  become  rather  a  dull  affair  if  considered  from 
this  viewpoint  only,  though  there  are  occasions  when  we  have 
to  take  exercise  in  doses  as  a  moderately  pleasant  medicine. 

Now  we  come  to  muscular  activity  and  intelligence.  This 
involves  motor  initiation — the  power  of  thinking  out  and  learning 
movements,  thinking  as  it  were  with  your  muscles.  The  system 
of  physical  exercise  in  which  this  mental  activity  is  most  empha- 
sized is  perhaps  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies,  but  it  also  should  find 
a  place  in  all  modern  gymnastic  classes.  After  all,  we  need  to 
know  how  to  use  our  human  machine  intelligently,  we  want  to 
be  able  to  control  and  direct  our  muscles,  and  this  involves  good 
co-ordination  and  the  training  of  the  kinesthetic  sense.  Exercise 
which  calls  for  mental  effort  is  very  popular,  and  is  liked  by  young 
and  old.  The  movements  are  made  more  interesting  and  the  work 
is  more  alive.  We  all  enjoy  working  out  problems  of  movement 
and  learning  something  new — it  challenges  our  ability. 

We  now  come  to  muscular  activity  and  skill.  Skill  involves 
practice — you  first  learn  the  movement  and  then  you  practise  it 
to  perfection.  In  this  way  you  achieve  a  result  and  gain  complete 
control.  This  is  a  very  satisfying  process.  There  are  simple 
skills  which  we  learn  when  we  are  young  and  which  we  share 
with  animals,  such  as  running,  leaping,  etc.,  and  special  human 
skills,  such  as  sports,  handicrafts,   scholastic  and  work  skills. 

Lastly  we  come  to  muscular  activity  and  self-expression.  Here 
I  feel  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  training  of  the  blind. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  older  blind  workers  are  often  limited 
in  their  power  of  self-expression.  Any  form  of  exercise  which 
helps  self-expression  is  therefore  valuable  for  blind  people.  For 
little  children,  acting,  stories  with  gestures  and  easy  rhythmic 
movements  are  most  useful,  and  for  older  people  dramatic  societies 
and  dancing  may  afford  an  outlet  in  this  direction. 
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You  may  consider  these  aspects  of  physical  education  rather 
far-fetched  from  your  point  of  view,  but  I  do  think  that  exercise 
taken  merely  as  exercise  can  be  extraordinarily  dull  for  blind 
people,  and  I  believe  that  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  this  fourfold 
aspect  of  physical  training  you  will  be  able  to  secure  more  really 
beneficial  results. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  physical  education  as  it  applies  to  the 
various  ages.  We  must  realize  at  the  outset  that  movement  is  a 
necessity  of  life.  The  muscles  alone  form  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight,  and  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  body  without 
their  muscle  fibres.  These  muscles  have  an  appetite  for  move- 
ment. They  demand  it  for  their  growth  and  development.  The 
kind  and  degree  of  movement  of  course  varies  according  to  the 
different  ages,  but  exercise  in  some  form  is  necessary  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  For  your  purpose  I  think  it  may  be  best  if 
I  take  five  age-groups — infant  and  pre-school  child,  school  child, 
adolescent,   young  adult,   and  adult. 

We  will  begin  with  the  infant  and  pre-school  child.  The 
importance  and  significance  of  movement  in  early  childhood  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  realized.  We  are  learning,  for  example,  that 
there  is  an  optimum  period  for  the  practice  and  development  of 
the  different  movements,  which  should  not  be  missed.  The  baby 
enjoys  lying  and  kicking,  which  it  does  with  its  short  legs  without 
much  effort,  although  it  is  an  exercise  which  is  quite  strenuous 
for  the  older  child.  The  one-year-old  child  likes  scrambling  up 
and  down  in  his  play  pen,  training  his  walking  muscles,  an  exer- 
cise which  an  adult  would  find  most  exhausting.  It  is  this 
ABC  of  movement  which  is  so  often  missed  by  the  blind  baby, 
through  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  of  sight.  The  seeing  child  looks, 
wants  and  moves.  For  instance,  he  sees  a  shoe  under  the  bed, 
and  crawls  to  get  it,  or  an  apple  on  a  shelf,  and  reaches  on  tiptoe 
to  take  it,  or  a  ball  on  the  floor,  and  stoops  to  pick  it  up.  The 
blind  baby  could  be  equally  active,  but  the  outside  world  must  be 
made  interesting  and  simulating  through  the  imagination,  and  by 
sound    and   touch. 

Tests  of  intelligence  have  recently  been  worked  out  for  the 
pre-school  child,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  some  of  the 
baby's  own  early  movements.  The  infant  of  six  months  has  his 
particular  exercises.  He  shakes  rattles,  squeezes  rubber  animals, 
crawls  for  objects,  makes  stepping  movements  in  the  air,  lies  in 
his  bath  and  splashes,  drops  things  to  hear  the  noise,  rolls  over 
from  his  side  to  his  back,  sits  up  and  raises  his  head  and  chest 
to  look  round  as  he  lies  on  his  mother's  lap.  These  are  all  the 
early  and  important  beginnings  of  physical  training. 

At  one-and-a-half  years  the  exercises  become  more  advanced. 
The  child  stands  or  walks  with  help,  climbs  for  objects,  waves 
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11  bye-bye,"  tries  to  put  on  his  shoes,  throws  a  ball,  uses  a  spoon, 
explores  his  surroundings,  pulls  and  pushes,  rings  a  bell,  and 
climbs  the  stairs.  At  two  years  the  child  enters  on  another  phase 
altogether — he  now  walks  and  life  becomes  full  of  adventures  and 
experiments.  It  is  through  these  experiments  that  the  child  learns. 
He  is  not  only  exercising — he  is  learning  skills  and  becoming 
independent.  The  child  at  four  years  is  a  very  active  and  able 
individual.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  his  abilities  I  will  give  you 
a  short  list  of  some  of  the  activities  natural  to  this  age  : — 

Exploring ; 

Climbing  stairs,   ladders,   chairs,  banks; 

Swinging  in   a  swing ; 

Marching  with  drum — waving  the  drumstick ; 

Acting — impersonating  engine-driver  with  whistle,  conduc- 
tor with  ticket  punch,  king  with  crown,  or  fairy  with 
wand ; 

Playing — using  large  bricks  (which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
proper   size),    building   walls,    making   stepping   stones; 

Jumping  over  lines  or  puddles,  off  chairs,  out  of  the  bath, 
etc.  ; 

Playing  ball  games  of  all  kinds  ; 

Rolling  and  sliding; 

Helping  mother,  polishing,  dusting,  sweeping,  etc. 

Of  course,  in  all  this  the  blind  child  is  greatly  hampered,  but 
he  also  is  capable  of  many  activities,  if  the  environment  is,  as  it 
were,  brought  to  him.  Neither  need  lack  of  apparatus  stand  in 
the  way.  It  is  all  very  simple  and  easily  made  or  procured  for 
beginners  of  this  age.  Ladders,  chairs,  trees,  swings,  packing 
boxes,  planks,  and  a  cane  on  bricks  for  jumping,  all  furnish 
apparatus  which  will  help  the  child  to  gain  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment. I  do  not  like  rocking  toys  for  blind  children,  as  they  do 
not  call  for  skill  and  are  apt  to  encourage  nervous  habits.  A  few 
special  gymnastic  exercises  can  be  given  to  the  four  and  five  year- 
olds,  if  it  seems  necessary ;  for  example,  simple  jumps  such  as 
bunny  and  bob  jumps,  or  exercises  using  the  imagination,  such  as 
"  The  Duke  of  York,"  "  One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe,"  butterfly 
and  aeroplane. 

Children,  even  under  five  years  of  age,  may  tend  to  stoop, 
but  it  is  better  to  rely  for  correction  on  general  activity  rather  than 
on  special  exercises.  Some  forms  of  correction  are  more  useful 
than  others;  for  example,  it  is  better  to  say  "  stretch  up,"  or 
11  make  yourself  tall,"  than  "  shoulders  back."  A  foot  stool  also 
is  a  great  help  in  sitting  up;  the  child  does  not  get  enough  support 
if  the  feet  dangle.  Then,  as  regards  feet,  there  has  recently  been 
a  preference  for  sandals,  but  actually  it  is  better  for  small  children 
to  wear  heeled  shoes. 
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Exercises  which  give  an  outlet  for  self-expression  come  natural- 
ly to  the  young  child.  This  self-expression  is  very  necessary  and 
exercises  will  become  more  interesting  if  the  child  is  encouraged 
to  use  his  imagination.  All  youngsters  love  to  act  a  part,  whether 
it  be  a  fairy,  an  engine  driver,  or  a  giraffe.  This  fact  is  well 
recognized  in  the  music  and  movement  classes  given  on  the  wire- 
less by  Miss  Ann  Driver.  These  classes  are  given  at  11-30  a.m. 
on  Fridays,  and  I  think  you  would  find  them  useful  for  training 
little  children  in  rhythm  and  self-expression.  The  child  of  the 
nursery  school  age  also  needs  plenty  of  free  activity,  and  in 
addition  plenty  of  rest.  For  this  reason  I  much  prefer  free  play, 
in  gardens  or  parks,  to  long  walks. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  activities  are  all  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  interest.  The  child  without  interests  has  an  empty 
mind  and  suffers  from  mental  starvation.  It  stands  to  reason, 
therefore,  that  at  this  early  age  the  blind  child  needs  individual 
help  and  understanding,  if  he  is  not  to  be  retarded  mentally  and 
physically  in  later  life,  for  at  the  beginning  of  life  activity  and 
intelligence  develop  hand  in   hand. 

We  now  leave  the  infant  and  come  to  the  school  child.  This 
is  the  great  age  for  a  definite  scheme  of  physical  training,  but  I 
presume  that  the  school  children  you  deal  with  are  unable  to  do 
the  ordinary  work,  and  I  am  giving  only  a  few  .suggestions  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  child  who  has  to  stay  at  home. 
The  only  exercises  suitable  for  these  children  may  be  walking, 
housework,  and  play  of  some  limited  kind.  As  regards  walks,  I 
feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  these  should  be  made  more 
interesting  for  blind  children.  It  is  best  to  start  from  some 
intrinsic  interest;  perhaps,  for  instance,  the  child  likes  animals — 
then  food  can  be  taken  to  the  animals  in  a  nearby  field  or  park, 
or  if  the  child  likes  collecting,  acorns,  chestnuts,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  can  be  collected  and  arranged.  Again,  the  active  child 
may  like  to  climb  fences  or  jump  ditches.  Home  help  also  may 
supply  opportunity  for  much  activity,  particularly  if  it  is  made 
voluntary  and  interesting,  and  is  not  given  as  a  set  task.  Hang- 
ing up  linen,  making  beds,  digging  holes  to  bury  rubbish,  and 
polishing  are  all  healthy  forms  of  general  activity.  There  is  also 
no  reason  why  the  blind  child  should  not  enjoy  some  of  the 
excellent  playground  apparatus  now  supplied  in  many  parks,  if 
an  escort  can  be  provided.  Many  blind  children  who  have  to  play 
alone  can  enjoy  such  solo  occupations  as  skipping,  running,  climb- 
ing, jumping,  particularly  if  the  grown-ups  will  only  take  a  kindly 
interest  and  watch  the  progress  from  time  to  time. 

At  this  point  I  might  touch  on  the  subject  of  special  exercises 
for  the  school  child.  These  can  be  used  where  there  is  insufficient 
scope  for  general   activity,   or  where  particular  children  seem  to 
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require  special  help.  It  is  best  to  give  these  exercises  in  game 
form.  You  must  not  forget  that  free  standing  exercises  largely 
depend  for  their  interest  on  sight,  or  on  group  work,  and  therefore 
exercises  performed  alone  at  home  tend  to  be  very  dull  for 
blind  children.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  some  easy  and  exhilarating 
introductory  movements  such  as  running,  skipping,  jumping.  You 
may  find  a  difficulty  in  teaching  these  movements,  as  foot  sense  is 
often  weak  and  undeveloped  in  blind  children.  It  is  even  some- 
times necessary  to  actually  teach  spring  to  blind  children.  This 
can  be  done  by  special  exercises  given  in  easy  stages.  Exercises 
which  develop  the  trunk  muscles  and  help  to  maintain  mobility 
should  always  be  included,  and  it  is  advisable  to  conclude  by  a 
pleasant  and  lively  ending  such  as  a  dance  step  or  a  game. 

We  next  come  to  the  adolescent,  and  late  adolescent,  and  now 
we  find  that  activity  alone  is  not  enough.  The  exercise  has  to  have 
a  purpose.  At  this  stage  children  often  make  a  choice  of  skills, 
adopting  some  and  discarding  others.  There  is  also  at  this  age 
a  demand  for  more  self-expression,  and  this  need  can  be  met  by 
dancing  or  some  form  of  acting.  All  kinds  of  athletics  also  are 
attractive  to  older  boys  and  girls,  and  even  the  more  severely 
handicapped  child  with  whom  you  deal  may  sometimes  enjoy  such 
sports  as  swimming,  rowing,  skipping,  roller  skating,  or  ball 
practice. 

Social  activities  should  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  adolescent — country  dancing,  play  production,  scouting, 
guiding,  hiking,  camping,  and  perhaps  suitable  keep-fit  classes. 
The  child  at  this  age  becomes  a  more  useful  and  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  home  circle.  He  should  learn  to  take  his  part  in  the 
work  of  the  house,  whether  it  be  gardening,  digging  in  the 
allotments,  or  turning  the  mangle.  If  sufficient  exercise  is  not 
available  the  sedentary  worker  may  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
"daily  dozen,"  just  to  keep  his  joints  supple  and  his  body  fit. 
I  will  give  you  a  sample  daily  dozen  suitable  for  the  adolescent 
and  the  young  adult  : — 

i — Easy,  deep  breathing  in  front  of  open  window. 

2 — Arm  stretching  obliquely  up  and  down. 

3 — Standing,  alternate  knee  upbending  and  back  stretching, 
upbending  and  down. 

4 — Cross  leg  sitting,  trunk  alternate  twisting. 

5 — General  correcting  position — stooping  and  raising  to 
flatten  back  against  corner. 

6 — Stride  standing,  trunk  rolling. 

7 — Sitting,  head  backward  dropping,  chin  indrawing,  and 
head  lifting. 

8 — Standing,  quick  side  flexion. 

9 — Standing,    single   arm  circling. 
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10 — Springing  (of  various  kinds). 

ii — Slow  heel  raising-  and   sinking  with  raised   instep. 

12 — Easy  breathing. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  group,  the  young  adult.  His  out- 
look is  quite  different  again.  His  growth  is  complete,  his  occupa- 
tion skills  are  learnt,  he  is  a  wage  earner  with  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, and  his  work  occupies  most  of  his  time.  At  this  stage  work 
postures  become  of  increasing  importance,  and  here  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  suggestions,  although  my  knowledge  of  blind 
workers  is  limited,  and  I  am  open  to  correction. 

In  basketry  the  position  usually  taken  is  sitting  on  the  floor, 
with  legs  stretched  in  front.  The  legs  are  therefore  out  of  action, 
and  it  is  chiefly  the  arms  that  are  employed.  It  seems  advisable 
that  these  basket  workers  should  take  such  exercise  as  walking 
and  country  dancing  for  their  form  of  enjoyment  and  also  as  a 
corrective. 

In  circular  machine  knitting  a  stooping  and  sometimes  a  crook- 
ed posture  is  frequently  adopted  by  the  workers.  This  could  often 
be  avoided  if  the  feet  were  supported,  the  chair  and  machine  ad- 
justed to  the  right  height,  and  the  weight  kept  between  the  knees; 
instead  of  at  one  side.  I  once  visited  a  workshop  where  the 
knitters  were  singing  at  their  work.  This  seemed  an  excellent 
plan,  not  only  for  the  obvious  enjoyment,  but  also  as  a  corrective 
for  cramped  chest  positions.  In  connection  with  flat  machine 
knitting  it  is  very  important  that  the  machine  should  be  at  the 
right  height,  so  that  the  shoulders  need  not  be  raised  nor  the 
back  rounded.  The  feet  also  should  not  be  in  too  wide  stride 
position. 

In  shoe  making,  the  shoe  in  some  cases  is  fixed  by  being 
pressed  against  the  chest  or  costal  angle.  This  is  liable  to  cause 
indigestion,  and  to  aggravate  some  chest  deformities.  The  better 
plan  is  fixture  by  a  leather  strap. 

There  are  many  forms  of  back  deformities  associated  with 
typing,  but  nearly  all  of  these  can  be  prevented  if  the  machine  and 
chair  are  adjusted  to  the  worker. 

Passing  on  from  work  occupation,  we  come  to  the  recreational 
activities  of  the  young  worker.  These  are  usually  of  a  social 
order,  and  it  is  therefore  very  advisable  to  find  clubs  or  societies 
that  the  young  people  can  join — gymnastic  clubs,  athletic  clubs, 
dramatic,  camping  and  rambling  clubs.  If  these  are  not  available 
there  are  still  the  individual  sports,  such  as  rowing,  skating, 
swimming,  dancing  or  hiking.  I  expect  there  may  also  be  special 
hobbies   of  which   I  am   not  aware. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  middle  age — the  active  people  over  forty. 
Here  your  work  is  much  more  difficult,  as  you  have  to  deal  with 
people  who  are  set  in  body  and  more  or  less  in  mind,  and  whose 
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attitude  towards  exercise  is  frequently  indifference.  They  no  long- 
er have  any  appetite  for  movement.  In  fact,  with  older  workers, 
it  is  a  vicious  circle,  for  the  less  exercise  they  have  the  less  they 
want,  and  the  more  they  need.  Yet  moderate  exercise  at  this  age 
is  most  imperative  for  health  ;  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  disabilities 
knock  at  the  door — obesity,  sluggish  liver,  indigestion,  all  lie  in 
wait  for  the  unwary.  This  is  the  age  for  discipline  and  the  daily 
dozen. 

When  I  was  visiting  some  of  the  workshops  a  few  years  ago 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the  older 
workers  looked  erect,  active  and  healthy.  Many  had  round  backs, 
crooked  shoulders,  swollen  legs,  flat  feet,  thick  ankles,  and  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  most  of  these  deformities  were  largely  due  to  bad 
posture,  poor  muscle  tone,  and  lack  of  early  training,  and  were 
therefore  preventable. 

After  forty  years  of  age  most  blind  workers  have  their  own 
hobbies,  which  probably  call  for  a  milder  form  of  exertion,  but 
some  may  yet  be  keen  on  such  exercises  as  rowing,  swimming, 
hiking  and  gardening.  Failing  these  it  is  most  advisable  that  a 
daily  walk  should  take  their  place.  A  daily  dozen  also  may  be 
useful,  in  some  cases,  and  I  will  therefore  give  you  a  sample  table 
of  exercises  : — 

i — Easy,  deep  breathing  in  front  of  window. 

2 — Standing,  arms  outward  rotation. 

3 — Standing,  alternate  knee  upbending. 

4 — General    correcting   position,    trunk    stooping    forward 
and   raising  to  flatten  back  against   corner. 

5 — Standing,  quick  side  flexions. 

6 — Standing — head   turning. 

7 — Bob  jumping. 

8 — Stride  standing,    punching. 

9 — Standing,  leg  circling  over  stool  or  chair, 
io — Standing,  arms  circling  (count  4.2.1.). 
11 — Slow  heel  raising  and  sinking  with  instep  lifting. 
12 — Easy  breathing. 
Before  closing  I   should  like  to   include  a  few  remarks  about 
general  hygiene.     Physical  education  includes  all  that  affects  the 
physical  well-being  of  the   individual.      Exercise  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  apart ;   it  must  be  related  to  general  develop- 
ment and  health.     I  will  therefore  discuss  shortly  the  question  of 
ventilation,  clothing  and  diet. 

As  regards  ventilation,  many  blind  workers  seem  to  enjoy  a 
good  "  fug."  The  older  workers  particularly  will  shiver  and 
sneeze  if  you  open  the  window.  It  really  needs  courage  and  tact  to 
tackle  this  question,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  explanations, 
and,   after  all,   open-air   schools  and   hospitals  teach   their  pupils 
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and  patients  to  enjoy  open  air  remarkably  quickly.     It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  habit. 

Clothing,  too,  has  often  a  direct  bearing  on  health  ;  ill-fitting 
shoes,  for  example,  can  take  away  all  desire  for  exercise.  The 
chief  difficulties  in  connection  with  clothing  are  short  shoes, 
tight  elastics,  and  too  much  or  too  heavy  clothing.  Short  shoes 
and  stockings  may  cause  joint  troubles  and  flattened  transverse 
arches.  Tight  elastic  interferes  with  the  circulation,  and  too  heavy 
clothing  hinders  the  action  of  the  skin. 

The  importance  of  a  well-planned  diet,  also,  is  not  fully 
realized,  but  it  is  too  large  and  technical  a  subject  for  me  to  deal 
with  here.  There  is  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Broman  in  the  report  of  the 
summer  conference  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  which 
discusses  the  question  of  diet  very  simply  and  clearly. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  lecture  by  paying  an  imaginary 
visit  to  a  home  worker,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  pupil.  I  shall  presume  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  prescribe  the  right  form  of  exercise.  Here  are  some  of  the 
points  I  should  wish  to  observe  before  giving  advice  : — 
i — Ventilation — the  position  of  the  windows. 
2 — Facilities  and  space  afforded  for  exercise,  the  size  of  the 

rooms  and  the  garden. 
3 — The  family  circle,  the  attitude  of  the  mother  or  guardian. 
4 — Work  posture. 

5 — Clothing — whether  suitable  and  comfortable. 
6 — The  worker's  colour — whether  healthy. 
7 — His  expression — whether  bright,  discouraged,   etc. 
8 — His  work — -whether  cramping  or  healthy. 
9 — His   age   and   type. 

io — I   should  also  want  to  learn  something  of  the  past  his- 
tory,   so  that   I   could    relate   it  to  the  present  dis- 
abilities   and  conditions. 
1 1 — Lastly,   I  should  wish   to  discover  the  type  of  exercise 
which  was  most  congenial  to  the  pupil. 
Having  taken  all  these  factors  into  consideration  I  should  feel 
I  was  in  a  better  position  to  prescribe  the  most  suitable  form  of 
exercise. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  solve  some  of  your  problems,  but 
as  I  have  said  before,  your  work  does  really  lie  rather  outside  my 
own  personal  experience. 

During  Miss  Vulliamy's  lecture  Mrs.  Healing,  who,  it  was 
made  clear,  was  not  a  trained  gymnast,  gave  very  interesting 
demonstrations  of  some  of  the  movements  and  exercises. 
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LECTURE    TALKS    AT    A   SOCIAL   CENTRE. 

H.  Grey. 

The  paper  on  Wireless  Discussion  Groups  in  the  January  issue 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  has  prompted  me  to  venture  some  re- 
port of  a  rather  different  experiment  at  one  of  our  social  centres  in 
Birmingham. 

It  seems  to  me  that  wireless  discussion  groups  can  be  the 
luxury  of  only  a  few  of  our  people.  A  considerable  background 
of  knowledge,  quite  lacking  among  the  unemployable  blind  in  our 
poor  districts,  is  essential  for  appreciation  of  many  subjects 
treated  in  broadcast  talks.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  provide 
lecture  talks  at  a  social  centre,  which  reach  a  quite  large  audience. 
The  demand  for  what  they  called  "  informing  talks  "  came  from 
the  blind  people  themselves,  particularly  the  men.  Hitherto,  no 
concrete  proposals  as  to  subject  matter  have  been  made,  so  the 
choice  has  devolved  upon  me.  I  hope,  later,  listeners  will  become 
more  articulate,  for  I  feel  strongly  that  spontaneity  spells  success. 
We  are  dealing-  with  men  and  women.  It  is  their  social  centre, 
and  we  are  there  to  supply  their  needs,  not  to  impose  our  special 
interests  upon  them. 

Until  I  know  better  what  subjects  make  special  appeal  to 
our  listeners,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  variety.  We  have 
had  some  interesting  travel  talks  on  Iceland  and  Corsica,  and 
later  we  hope  to  have  speakers  who  have  visited  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  who  can  give  first-hand  information.  Some 
have  expressed  a  definite  desire  to  know  more  about  other  parts 
of  our  Empire.  If  we  also  can  secure  the  services  of  visitors 
from  foreign  countries  the  international  outlook  we  so  much 
need  will  be  encouraged.  Many  listeners  were  quite  surprised  to 
know  that  Icelanders  were  not  Eskimos,  and  were  definitely  pleased 
to  have  wrong  impressions  corrected  ! 

The  flora  of  Corsica  delighted  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
gardening  and  bulb-growing.  A  pleasing  incident  related  in  this 
talk  was  the  meeting  of  the  speaker  and  her  brother  with  a 
Serb,  whom,  with  other  refugees,  they  settled  in  Corsica. 
This  man  now  is  the  prosperous  proprietor  of  a  garage. 

A  talk  on  the  work  of  a  housing  improvement  society  gave 
some  idea  of  voluntary  effort  in  the  city  to  solve  the  pressing 
problem  of  scarcity  of  houses.  The  speaker  also  was  able  to 
give  information  helpful  to  tenants  and  lodgers  regarding  rent, 
repairs  and  kindred  questions.  The  secretary  of  this  particular 
society  has  comfortably  housed  in  flats  some  of  our  blind  people 
and  has  other  applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

At  Christmas  time  some  charming  legends  of  the  Christ-child 
presented   the  deeper   meaning  of  the  festival. 
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For  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  year  a  friend  of  an 
American  poet  gave  readings  from  his  poems  and  some  account 
of  the  poet's  life.  This  was  a  rather  fresh  departure,  but  met 
with  unexpected  results.  Some  listeners  were  so  charmed  with 
the  poems  that  they  have  asked  for  copies.  The  hour  was  one 
of  cheer  and  inspiration  for  the  opening  of  a  new  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  talk  was  one  on  "  Peace  in 
1935."  The  speaker  was  present  at  the  League  Assembly  in 
September,  and  was  able  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  that  historic 
meeting.  Many  questions  on  sanctions  and  disarmament  re- 
vealed the  keen  interest  which  the  subject  had  aroused.  The 
speaker  and  I  were  impressed  by  the  relevancy  and  searching 
character  of  some  of  the  questions.  The  heat  of  political  con- 
troversy was  absent.  The  whole  problem  was  lifted  above  the 
stress  of  party  conflict  by  the  speaker,  and  all  questions  were 
answered  calmly  and  fairly.  This  talk  specially  produced  that 
indefinable  thing  we  call   "  right  atmosphere." 

I  believe  one  of  the  finest  results  of  these  gatherings  will  be 
the  personal  contact  with  men  and  women  of  vision,  and  the 
unconscious  influence  of  their  personalities. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  privilege  the  value  of  which  we  cannot 
estimate.  Many  of  our  blind  people  come  from  circumscribed 
surroundings  and  homes  where  intercourse  is  limited  and  some- 
times sordid.  If  they  have  an  hour  of  contact  with  speakers  of 
large  sympathies  they  will  gain  something  of  that  enrichment 
of  life  which  we  all  need,  and  which  we  specially  desire  for  those 
in  circumstances  less  fortunate  than  our  own. 


[Paper  given  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Liverpool,  on  Thursday, 
January  16th,   1936.] 

SALES    SHOPS    FOR    BLIND-MADE    GOODS. 

Dr.  W.  Howarth 
(Director  of  Education  for  Burnley). 

I  desire  to  review  the  subject  you  have  asked  me  to  deal  with 
from  two  points  of  view  : — 

1 — A  detailed  description  of  the  scheme  we  have  in  opera- 
tion in   Burnley ; 
2 — The  underlying  principles  which  to  us  appear  of  the  first 
importance. 
Before  entering  upon  my   subject,   however,   it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  there  is  little  in  our  scheme  at  Burnley,  or  its  principles, 
which  we  have   not  taken  from  the  suggestions  that   have  been 
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thrown  out  from  time  to  time  at  these  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association.    Gratitude,  and  indeed  sheer  hon- 
esty, compel  me  to  acknowledge  this  debt  and  further  to  express 
our  thanks  to  those  constituent  members  of  the  Association  from 
whom   we  have   obtained  valuable   hints.      I   must   also   say   that 
Burnley's  workshops  for  the  blind   and  Burnley's  sales  shop  for 
goods  made  by  the   blind   are  not  ambitious  schemes,  but  quite 
modest.     Our  normal  numbers  in  the  workshops  are  : — 
Knitting  department — 18  workers  and  5  trainees. 
Basketry  department — 10  workers  and  3  trainees. 
Cobbling  department — 3  workers. 

I  turn  first  to  the  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  scheme. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  sales  shop  we  had  in  1934  two  old 
flat  machines  of  1925  pattern  and  15  round  knitting  machines. 
Approximately  160  pairs  of  socks  and  stockings  were  made  per 
week,  and  to  keep  the  girls  employed  we  had  to  sell  at  a  loss; 
even  then  the  stocks  would  mount  up,  till  we  had  to  allow  the 
girls  to  become  temporarily  unemployed.  We  sold  the  socks  to 
institutions  and  market  men  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  subsequently 
we  tried  to  improve  the  sales  by  using  the  services  of  a  biscuit 
salesman  in  our  Market  Hall,  paying  him  commission  on  his  sales 
of  our  goods.  He  did  well,  but  could  not  avoid  soiling  the  best 
knit-wear  which  our  two  machines  had  made;  his  services,  how- 
ever, were  valuable,  for  above  all  he  proved  to  us  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  knit-wear  in  the  town. 

The  financial  loss  was  disconcerting  and  the  Education  Special 
vServices  Sub-Committee  had  to  give  serious  consideration  to  some 
means  of  cutting  it  down.  Eventually,  the  committee  determined 
to  launch  out  on  a  bold  policy  to  capture  trade. 

On  the  making  and  sale  of  socks  we  were  losing  about  2/6 
per  dozen,  and  hence  salvation  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  we  received  valuable  assistance  from 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  I  approached 
the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Cowley,  who  advised  me  to  see  Miss  Field, 
of  Oldham,  who  knew  the  woollen  goods  industry  thoroughly, 
and  a  small  deputation  waited  upon  her.  We  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  she  had  the  solution  of  our  problem  in  the  flat  knitting 
machines  and  the  making  and  selling  direct  to  the  public  of 
women's  knit-wear.  It  would  be  churlish  and  altogther  improper 
in  me  not  to  acknowledge  publicly  our  debt  to  her  and  her  work. 

We  then  turned  to  the  workshops  itself.  First  we  pulled  out 
several  internal  walls,  greatly  enlarging  the  knitting  room, 
formed  an  open  alcove  for  the  finishing  department  and  installed 
four  more  Harrison  flat  machines — up-to-date  models  (three  10- 
inch  gauge,  one  7-inch  gauge),  with  the  expenditure  of  ^52  to 
^62  each  charged  over  three  years.     The  two  old  machines  were 
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disposed  of.  We  installed  a  winding  machine,  run  by  power,  and 
obtained  two  overlook  machines  (Wilcox  &  Gibbs  and  Singer) 
and   a  tailor's   sewing   machine. 

Incidentally,  we  decorated  the  room  tastefully,  provided  mid- 
day dining  accommodation  with  attractive  amenities,  appointed  a 
woman  supervisor  to  deal  with  the  serving  of  the  meals  and  the 
care  of  the  dining  table,  supplied  overalls  for  the  women  and 
insisted  on  them  coming  to  the  workshop  properly  groomed. 

Our  chief  aim  was  to  produce  first-rate  goods.  Very  soon  our 
stock  cupboards  were  full ;  this  time  not  of  socks,  but  of  really 
fine  knit-wear  articles,  and  the  market  hall  stand  could  not  cope 
with  the  supply.  We  therefore  opened  on  December  nth,  1934, 
the  sales  shop. 

The  sales  shop  is  close  to  the  centre  of  the  town  and  the  cost  of 
decoration  and  repairs — ^138 — was  spread  over  five  years. 
We  determined  that  overhead  revenue  charges  should  be 
low,  and  hence,  while  not  forgetting  the  business  value  of  appear- 
ances, we  did  not  burden  the  scheme  with  heavy  expenditure.  We 
exercised  great  care  in  the  choice  of  the  manageress  and  similar- 
ly much  care  was  taken  with  the  appointments  and  general 
layout  of  the  shop — it  was  to  be  not  less  attractive  than  any  other 
shop  in  town.  Goods  are  sent  from  the  workshops  to  the  sales 
shop  at  wholesale  rates,  and  at  the  same  price  as  to  any  other 
wholesale  firm.  The  price  at  which  che  workshops  sell  the 
goods  to  our  sales  shop  and  any  other  retailer  is  the  sum  of  the 
three  usual  factors — cost  of  materials,  cost  of  wages  and  an  addi- 
tional 15  per  cent  for  overhead  charges.  The  price  is  computed 
in  the  workshops. 

The  sales  shop  also  acts  as  depot  for  receiving  and  despatching 
boots  and  shoes.  All  profit  on  basketry  sold  at  the  sales  shop  is 
assigned  to  the  sales  shop,  and  skips,  hampers  and  other  basketry- 
sold  at  the  workshops  are  obviously  not  credited  to  the  sales  shop. 
No  knit-wear  is  sold  at  the  workshops  except  small  amounts  to 
the  blind  workers  themselves.  The  chief  sales  in  the  sales  shop  are 
knit-wear,  fancy  and  shopping  baskets  and  other  basketry  work. 
We  sell  also  door  mats  and  such  goods  as  are  made  at  other  blind 
workshops  which  we  ourselves  do  not  make.  The  sales  shop  opens 
as  any  other  retail  shop  in  town.  The  hours  are  : — 
Monday  to  Friday — 9-30  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Saturday — 9-30  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

(Closed  one  hour  for  lunch). 
Tuesday — Close  at  12  noon. 

We  naturally  feel  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  workshop 
accounts  and  sales  shop  accounts  quite  separate.  Accordingly,  a 
monthly  financial  statement  is  forwarded  to  me,  showing  the 
four  weeks'  trade  at  the  workshops,  to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
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what  is  happening — from  it  one  can  gather  the  number  of  possible 
and  actual  attendances  of  workers  and  earnings  and  expenditure 
for  each  department,  whether  to  sales  shop  or  elsewhere. 

On  this  workshop  statement  the  sales  shop  appears  only  as  an 
institution  to  which  we  sell  goods  from  the  workshop  to  the  value 
of  ^x  per  month  of  four  weeks.  For  instance,  in  December  last 
there  was  sold  ^136  worth  of  knit-wear  and  £m  worth  of 
basketry  to  the  sales  shop,  of  course  at  the  same  wholesale  rate  as 
we  charge  any  other  retail   shop. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper,  there  are  four 
fundamental  principles  which  have  appeared  to  us  of  supreme 
importance. 

Principle  No.  1 .  We  worship  the  goddess  of  beauty.  The 
goods  themselves  are  as  attractively  made,  in  design  and  colour, 
as  the  really  good  taste  and  the  great  pains  taken  by  the  knitting 
supervisor  at  the  workshops  can  make  them.  Then  the  best  pos- 
sible finish  is  put  on  the  goods  by  experienced  finishers.  We  ask 
no  one  for  charity  and  we  apologise  to  no  one  for  our  goods  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  made  by  the  blind.  We  compete  with  all 
other  makers  in  the  town  on  the  grounds  of  value  and  beauty  of 
the  article.  The  packing  of  the  goods,  too,  is  tastefully  carried 
out.  Socks  are  packed  in  dozens  between  white  cardboard.  All 
garments  are  neatly  and  attractively  folded,  with  white  tissue 
paper,  in  good  cardboard  boxes.  This  principle  of  aesthetic 
appearance  is  everything.  Let  me  say  I  learned  it  at  Oldham  from 
Miss  Field.  I  had  been  applying  it  to  schools,  to  playing  fields, 
with  their  shrubberies,  and  to  school  garden  plots,  having  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  a  playing  fields  staff  and  a  school  garden 
plots  staff,  and  to  our  meals  scheme  for  necessitous  children, 
where  the  amenities  of  the  table,  with  its  white  napery  and  pretty 
flowers,  together  with  the  dainty  dresses  of  the  servers,  have  al- 
ready done  much ;  but  I  had  never  thought  of  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple across  until  Miss  Field  characteristically  told  me  we  were 
wasting  the  ability  and  the  life  of  our  knitting  supervisor  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Now  I  believe  this 
principle  is  far  more  important  even  than  advertising — in  fact  the 
blend  of  colours  and  the  designs  are  the  best  advertisements. 
Naturally  we  now  claim  to  make  the  best  knit-wear  in  Burnley. 
I  personally  know  little  of  this,  but  my  womenfolk  repeatedly  cor- 
roborate the  statement  and  tell  me  the  most  beautiful  knit-wear 
goods  in  town  are  to  be  bought  at  the  blind  sales  shop  in  Yorkshire 
Street. 

Principle  \'o.  2.  WTe  watch  very  carefully  the  public  taste  and 
seek  to  make  the  kind  of  goods  the  public  require.  The  manager- 
ess in  the  sales  shop  acts  as  a  good  guide  through  the  enquiries  she 
receives  from  customers.     Comparatively  few  require  socks,  most 
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ask  for  jumpers,  cardigans,  jerseys,  pullovers  and  knitted  cos- 
tumes, and  these  we  usually  sell  direct  to  the  public  and  give  the 
sales  shop  the  benefit  of  retail  trade.  And  this  for  two  reasons  : 
(i)  to  get  the  profit  on  the  retail  trade,  (2)  to  increase  and  enhance 
our  reputation  as  the  one  place  in  the  town  for  these  delightful 
goods.  Gradually  the  public  are  coming-  to  believe  that  the  place 
to  get  beauty  and  design  in  knit-wear  in  Burnley  is  the  blind 
sales  shop.  The  one  aim  we  have  in  this  respect  is  to  make  the 
public  clearly  understand  that  such  satisfactory  knit-wear  cannot 
be  purchased  elsewhere. 

Principle  No.  3.  We  get  the  money  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  before  the  articles  are  either  sold  or  asked  for,  that  is,  we 
have  the  coupon  system  highly  developed.  Coupons  of  threepence 
each  are  sold  by  workers  in  the  workshops,  by  other  blind  persons 
in  town,  and  by  interested  sighted  agents  also,  and  the  coupons 
are  exchanged,  by  those  who.  have  bought  them,  at  the  sales  shop 
or  the  workshop  for  goods.  At  present  there  are  68  persons  selling 
coupons,  who  receive  15  per  cent  commission  (the  15  per  cent  is 
deducted  from  the  sales  shop  profit).  We  have  had  86  persons 
selling  coupons,  that  is,  50  blind  and  36  sighted.  Our  blind  agents 
make  the  best  sales — many  have  regular  customers — three  blind 
agents  average  a  sale  of  £2  each  per  week.  The  individual  sales 
vary  considerably,  from  5/-  one  week  to  30/-  the  following  week. 
The  coupons  are  mostly  paid  for  by  these  agents  after  they  are  sold. 
The  sale  of  coupons  in  1932  reached  an  average  of  925  per  week, 
in  1933  an  average  of  1,143  per  week,  in  1934  an  average  of  1,244, 
and  in  1935  an  average  of  1,766  per  week.  Since  the  institution  of 
the  coupon  system  in  1932  there  have  been  sold  250,000  threepenny 
coupons,  and  of  course  all  this  money  has  been  spent  at  the 
workshop  or  the  sales  shop,  mostly  the  latter.  This  sale  of  coupons 
makes  it  necessary  to  look  ahead  and  prepare  for  the  congested 
trade  at  Christmas  and  at  the  Fair  Holiday  time.  At  these  periods 
we  employ  in  the  sales  shop  additional  temporary  assistance  a  week 
or  so  before  the  heavy  trade  begins  and  until  it  resumes  normal 
limits.  Normally,  the  saleshop  has  a  staff  of  one,  a  manageress, 
working  under  the  manager  of  the  workshop,  since  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  burden  the  blind  services  with  a  large  double-fronted 
sales  shop  and  a  large  staff.  The  usual  profit  is  placed  on  the 
articles  as  delivered  from  the  workshops  to  the  sales  shop,  and  thus, 
the  overhead  charges  being  modest,  there  was  only  one  week  in 
the  whole  of  the  year  when  the  takings  were  so  low  as  to  preclude 
some  little  profit,  while  for  the  pre-Christmas  period  our  sales 
have  increased  to  five  times  the  normal  amount. 

Principle  No.  4.  We  naturally  have  for  a  long  time  sold  socks 
from  the  workshops  to  the  county  and  our  own  county  borough 
institutions,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sales  shop,  which, 
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in  fact,  then  did  not  exist.  Now  we  carry  the  principle  further. 
Four  years  ag-o  all  the  uniform  of  our  Girls'  High  School  was  pro- 
vided by  a  well-known  business  house,  which  for  years  has  supplied 
the  universities  and  many  public  schools.  All  our  high  school 
girls  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation  uniform  and  they  can  buy 
it  from  any  registered  tradesman  in  the  town,  but  all  these  trades- 
men can  only  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  one  manufacturer  who 
makes  the  goods.  Having-  seen  the  jersey  supplied  to  the  local 
tradesmen  and  sold  by  them  along  with  the  other  g-arments,  our 
workshops  manager  competed  with  this  firm  in  quality  of  wool, 
in  colour  and  design  and  in  price,  for  the  supply  of  jerseys  alone, 
and  a  small  sub-committee  of  ladies  and  two  committee  members, 
experts  in  the  trade,  adjudged  his  jersey  by  far  the  best.  The 
Education  Committee  therefore  in  the  following  year  let  the 
contract  for  the  supply  of  girls'  high  school  uniform  to  the  same 
business  house,  but  gave  the  order  for  the  jerseys  to  our  workshops, 
which  make  and  sell  the  jerseys  wholesale  to  all  the  registered 
tradesmen  in  the  town  who  sell  the  other  garments  of  the  uniform, 
and  the  workshops  also  sell  the  jerseys  to  our  own  sales  shop  at  the 
same  wholesale  rates.  We  get  a  goodly  number  of  customers 
coming  to  the  sales  shop  for  the  jerseys,  and  these  are  the  people 
who  will  buy  other  rather  expensive  goods  which  are  displayed  in 
the  sales  shop  and  on  which  good  profit  is  made.  Since  then  the 
workshops  have  competed  with  other  firms  and  beaten  them  on 
their  own  ground,  and  now  we  make  the  jerseys  for  five  large 
secondary  schools,  not  all  administered  by  our  own  education 
authority.  The  trade  in  school  jerseys  is  a  regular  one,  and  there- 
fore if  business  should  become  a  little  slack  we  can  make  to  stock, 
knowing  that  every  September,  when  the  secondary  schools  begin 
their  year  with  their  new  pupils  and  older  girls  require  larger 
jerseys,  we  shall  have  a  heavy  demand.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
sound  advice  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  I  now  look  for  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  the  knitting  department  of  the  workshops  will  pay 
its  way,  even  including  the  augmentation  as  a  charge  against  the 
department — it  has  succeeded  during  the  year  for  one  month,  and 
the  manager  has  hopes. 

In  conclusion,  the  sales  shop  has  justified  itself,  and  removed 
any  need  to  put  members  of  the  staff  in  the  knitting  department 
from  time  to  time  into  unemployment.  In  fact,  during  the  last 
two  years,  there  has  not  been  one  compulsory  half-day's  unem- 
ployment through  lack  of  trade  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Burnley  is  a  depressed  area),  and  the  sales  shop  as  a  definite  busi- 
ness undertaking  has  been  outstandingly  satisfactory.  The  first 
year's  probationary  working  has  been  appraised  by  the  most 
sceptical,  and  the  committee  has  now  taken  the  premises  on  a  fairly 
long  lease. 
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THE  TALKING  BOOK  AND  THE  HOME  TEACHING 

SERVICE. 

E.  Fisher. 

A  mechanical  talking  book  machine,  with  enclosed  loud  speaker, 
has  been  procured  for  the  home  teaching  department  in  Birming- 
ham. Although  it  has  not  as  yet  been  used  to  any  great  extent,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  it  can  be  employed  with  advantage  for  group 
listening.  In  a  quiet,  comfortable  room,  eight  or  ten,  or  even 
more  people,  with  normal  hearing  can  enjoy  the  reading.  Such 
a  room  is  not  always  easy  to  find,  but  an  invitation  was  accepted 
to  use  a  room  in  the  home  of  one  of  our  blind  women,  and  there, 
round  a  cosy  fire,  10  people  listened  to  the  reading  of  their  first 
book,  The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd.  This  particular  book  is 
produced  on  eight  records  (16  sides),  each  side  giving  a  little  more 
than  25  minutes'  reading.  The  women  of  the  party  brought  their 
sewing  and  knitting  and  the  change  of  records  was  the  time  for 
threading  needles,  placing  hems,  picking  up  stitches,  etc.,  while  the 
plot  and  the  characters  in  the  foregoing  chapters  were  discussed. 
Several  meetings  had  to  be  arranged  before  the  book  was  finished, 
and  each  visit  found  the  listeners  more  and  more  intent  on  trying 
to  unravel  the  plot  and  decide  which  of  the  many  suspected  charac- 
ters really  committed  the  murder.  The  fact  that  the  hostess  pro- 
vided tea  and  biscuits  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  listening 
group. 

The  talking  book  is  expected  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
social   activities    in   the   future. 


COMPETITION. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Personal  Column  of  The 
'Times,  on  Friday,  14th  February,  1936  : — 

"  ;£io    is   offered   as   a   Prize  for    the   best   Name  for   a 
Brand   of    Hand-made    Cigarettes    manufactured    by    the 
blind.        For    particulars   write   to   the    Secretary,    General 
Welfare   of  the   Blind,   257  Tottenham  Court  Road,   W.i, 
enclosing  a  penny  stamp." 
Below  are    the    particulars   relating  to    this  Competition,    and 
it  is  hoped  that  as  many  of  our  readers  as  possible  will  enter. 
*         *         -x-         * 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Genera]  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  257  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.i,  has  for  some 
months  been   training  blind  women  to  make  cigarettes  by   hand. 
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The  Association  has  now  reached  the  stage  when  the  cigarettes 
produced  have  been  passed  by  experts  as  of  high  grade  quality. 
The  management  are  now  looking  for  a  suitable  name  with  which 
to  brand  these  cigarettes,  and  are  asking  the  help  of  the  public  in 
this  direction  through  this  competition. 

Competitors  are  required  to  forward  suggestions  for  a  name 
for  these  Hand-made  Cigarettes  together  with  a  slogan. 
Examples  :     Name — "  Oxo." 

Slogan — "  Worth  a  guinea  a  box." 

Entries,  which  must  be  in  Block  Letters,  must  be  addressed 
to  : — The  Secretary,  Competition  C.  Department,  257  Tottenham 
Court  Road,   London,  W.i,  not  later  than  6th  April,    1936. 

A  prize  of  ^10  is  offered  for  the  winning  suggestions. 

The  name  submitted  must  be  one  which  is  not  already  regis- 
tered. The  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final,  and  the  manage- 
ment reserve  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  winning  suggestions 
at  their  discretion. 

No  correspondence  can  be  entered  into  in  connection  with  this 
Competition. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

Mr.  Edmund  R.  Corn,  who,  as  announced  in  'The  Sentinel 
of  February  8th,  1936,  has  placed  his  former  home,  Selwyn, 
Trentham,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  as  a  gift  to  the  blind  people  of  the  City,  in  memory 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  V,  has  also  taken  the  lead  in 
responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  Committee  for  furnishings  and 
equipment: 

In  a  letter  to  Alderman  H.  Leese  (Chairman  of  the  Committee), 
Mr.  Corn  states  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  large  carpet 
and  curtains  for  the  drawing  room,  together  with  all  the  fixtures, 
cupboards,  etc.,  now  in  the  house,  including  the  electric  light 
fittings  and  shades  and  window  blinds. 

DUBLIN. 

Complaint  about  Pensions. — The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Irish  Association  for  the  Blind  met  in  Dublin,  February  13th, 
Mr.  P.  Curry,  President,  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present  were 
Dr.  C.  G.  Hardebeck,  Miss  M.  Tomlinson,  Miss  E.  Gaffney,  Miss 
M.  K.  Sullivan  (Cork  Institution  for  the  Blind),  Mr.  P.  P.'  Bradv 
(Cavan),  Mr.  J.  Canty,  C.T.B.  (Limerick),  Mr.  E.  Moore  (Kildare) 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Neary  (Secretary). 

The  Association's  work  for  the  year  was  reviewed,  and  the 
question   of  the    production   of  Gaelic   text-books   in   Braille,    the 
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acquisition  of  talking-book  machines  and  the  extension  of  the 
Association's  library  of  braille  and  talking  books  were  considered. 

The  Executive  expressed  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  Lingua- 
phone  Institute's  courtesy  in  having  presented  a  complete  set  of 
the  Institute's  New  Short  Irish  Course  of  Lessons  to  the  Associa- 
tion with  their  kind  permission  to  publish  the  text-book  of  the 
gramophone  records  in  Braille.  Messrs.  Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son  and  the  Educational  Company  of 
Ireland  have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  Association's  cultural 
work. 

Thanks  to  the  continued  co-operation  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gaynor, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Ashtown  Tin  Box  Co.,  the  Association 
proposes  to  reproduce  500  Gaelic  text-books  in  the  coming  year. 
It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  select  the  Gaelic 
works  to  be  reproduced. 

It  was  reported  that  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  with 
the  Minister  for  Local  Government  and  Public  Health  in  con- 
nection with  the  wholesale  reductions  of  pensions  and  deprivation 
of  allowances  to  blind  persons.  It  was  reiterated  that  the  meagre 
provisions  of  Section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  had  been  recog- 
nised by  Section  2,  which  placed  the  duty  on  local  authorities  to 
augment  the  small  pension,  but  that  its  administration  under  the 
1932  Act  was  a  standing  disgrace.  It  was  urged  that  the  Minister 
should  appoint  a  Select  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  afford  the  blind  an  impartial  hearing 
of  their  claims. 

It  was  decided  to  approach  the  Minister  for  Industry  and 
Commerce  regarding  the  inclusion  of  particulars  of  the  Saorstat 
blind  in  the  census  returns  for  1936. 

The  outgoing  members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  re-elected. 

Sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  relatives  of  the  late  Canon 
Flanagan,  who  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Dublin  blind  many 
years  ago;  and  with  Mr.  J.  Canty,  C.T.B.,  in  his  recent  bereave- 
ment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

66  Trafalgar  Road, 

Moseley,  Birmingahm  13, 

13th  February,  1936. 
Dear   Editor, 

Some  months  ago  I  ventured  the  suggestion  through  your 
columns  that  the  unravelling  of  string  might  prove  a  suitable 
pastime  occupation  for  the  unemployable  blind.  Since  jotting 
down  this  idea  a  further  thought  on  the  subject  of  possible  recrea- 
tion has  occurred  to  me — something  quite  different. 
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Are  there  not,  I  have  been  wondering,  a  number  of  blind  per- 
sons, especially  those  with  overmuch  time  on  their  hands,  who 
might  find  it  interesting  to  attend  (as  spectators,  of  course)  the 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  law,  even  if,  and  when,  they  centre  only 
round  the  parish  pump?  Fresh  thoughts,  new  experiences,  must 
often  be  such  an  urgent  need,  and  these  can  be  had  under  quite 
pleasant  conditions — a  free  seat  and  a  warm  room.  To  some, 
surely,  much  better  than  a  "  talkie,"  particularly  if  the  persons  in 
the  witness  box  are  "  personages." 

And  think,  too,  how  one's  social  prestige  would  rise.  Tom 
Smith  would  no  longer  be  the  man  with  whom  conversation  was 
felt  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty.  No  longer  would  he  sit  alone  and 
apparently  aloof,  awaiting  the  shy  approaches  of  those  others  who 
were  sipping  their  "  half-pint."  "  One  of  us  "  would  be  the 
verdict;  "  human,"  despite  his  "  affliction,"  and  such  a  reputa- 
tion would  be  of  incalculable  value. 

For  those  who  live  in  London,  visits  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment would  also  be  welcome,  one  supposes. 

I   apologize  for  bracketing  these  interests. 

Yours   very   truly, 

J.  Douglas  Kirkpatrick. 


FOREIGN   NEWS. 

E.  K.  Baron. 

In  the  Marburg  quarterly  magazine  it  is  announced  that  the 
Berlin  Society  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the  Marburg- 
Academicians,  have  combined,  with  the  approval  of  the  State,  as 
from  ist  September  of  last  year.  They  are  now  known  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Society  of  Blind  Academicians  and  Training 
Colleges  of  Germany."  The  heads  of  each  society  issued  a  joint 
explanation  of  the  "  Union,"  in  which  they  say  that  general  ques- 
tions and  those  common  to  the  welfare  of  all  are  to  be  discussed 
together ;  financially  and  materially  the  societies  remain  self- 
supporting. 

The  question  of  the  blind  man's  signature  is  discussed  in  this 
issue.  There  are  many  blind  persons  who  cannot  sign  their  names 
in  the  ordinary  way,  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to  do  so 
in  school.  One  man,  who  knew  only  Braille,  and  nothing  of  ord- 
inary writing,  had  a  plaster  cast  made  of  his  written  name.  By 
tracing  this  he  learnt  to  write  his  name,  and  afterwards  signed 
cheques,  received  money  and  did  business  under  his  own  signature. 

It  greatly  interests  the  blind  man  to  hear  that  a  signature  need 
not  be  legible,  as  it  is  simply  an  identification  mark.  Therefore 
one  thinks  an  illegible  scribble  would  be  sufficient  !     We  all  know 
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that  we  do  not  expect  signatures  to  be  legible,  but  they  must  be 
absolutely  identifiable,  and  should  be  distinguished  by  marked 
characteristics.  It  would  be  unsafe  for  the  blind  man  to  learn  to 
make  his  signature  as  a  scribble.  Personally,  I  have  found  that  a 
signature  in  square-handwrting  has  all  the  characteristics  required. 


THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE   OF   THE   BLIND. 

The  Late  King  George  V. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Federation  at  their  meeting 
in  Perth  on  22nd  January,  1936,  unanimously  instructed  that  the 
following  wire  should  be  despatched  to  Sandringham  : — 

"  The  Equerry-in-Chief,  Sandringham  House.  Executive 
of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  send  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Scotland  deepest  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  their  esteemed  Sovereign  to  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family.  MacDiarmid,  Secretary,  173a  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen." 

The  following  reply  was  received  : — 

"  Secretary,  Scottish  National  Federation  for  Welfare  of 
Blind,  173a  Union  Street,  Aberdeen.  I  am  commanded  to 
convey  to  you  and  all  who  joined  in  your  message  the  Queen's 
sincere  thanks  for  these  kind  words  of  sympathy.  Private 
Secretary." 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

Additions  to  Manuscript  Music  Library. 

Church. 

Adlam,  F. — Communion  Service  in  B  flat  (425). 

Gibbons,  Orlando — O  Lord,  increase  my  faith  (anthem)    (426). 

Palestrina — Missa    "  Brevis  "    (for    four   voices)     (427).      Stabat 

Mater  (Motet  for  double  chorus)    (428). 
Phillips,   C.    H.— Magnificat  in  E  flat  (429). 
Tallis — If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments  (anthem)    (430). 

Piano. 

Brahms — Sonata  in  C,  Op.   1  (431). 

Dohnanyi — Rhapsody  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.   11  (432).     Rhapsody 

No.  3  in  C,  Op.  1 1  (433). 
Elgar — Symphony   No.   2   in   E   flat  (arr.    Karg-Elert)     (434). 
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Violin  and  Piano. 

Ambrosio,  A.  d' — Canzonctta  (435). 

Bach — Sonata  in    E  minor:   Violin  Part  (436);  Piano  Part  (437). 

Beethoven — Sonatas  :  No.  6  in  A,  Op.  30,  No.  1 — Violin  Part 
(438);  Piano  Part  (439).  No.  7  in  C.  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2 — 
Violin  Part  (440);  Piano  Part  (441).  No.  10  in  G,  Op.  96 — 
Violin   Part   (442);   Piano  Part  (443). 

Rimsky-Korsakov — Chant   Hindou  (arr.  Kreisler)     (444). 

Sang. 

Capua,  Ed.  di — O  Sole  mio  !  (445). 

Theory  and  Music  Literature. 

Holland,  A.  K. — Henry  Purcell,  3  Vols.  (449-451). 
Williams,  Vaughan — National  Music,  2  Vols.  (452,  453). 
*         *  v         * 

Birmingham  Music  Successes. 

At  the  December  Local  Centre  Examinations,  held  by  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Ro\al  Schools  of  Music,  the  following 
successes  were  gained  by  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  : — 

Pianoforte. 

Grade      I — Joan  Berrow  (Hon.  Mention). 
Margaret  Gilliver. 
Gwen  Haynes. 
Dennis  Hunt. 
Irene  Sadler. 
Dorothy  Weir. 

Grade    II — Mildred  Turner  (Distinction). 
Joan  Thomas  (Hon.  Mention). 
Arleen   Smith    (Hon.   Mention). 
Elsie  Parsley. 
Mary  Lathbury. 
Marjorie  Hales. 
Maud  Franklin. 
Fred   Bryenton. 
Dorothy   Allen. 

Grade  III — Annie  Mills  (Distinction). 

Elsie  Olds  (Hon.   Mention). 

Vera  Pritchard  (Hon.  Mention). 

Cyril  Hobson. 

Jack  Woodhouse. 
Grade  IV — Henry  Dunsford. 
Grade     V — Gilbert  Jones 
Grade    VI — Jack  Turland. 
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GIFTS  TO  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  head  teachers  of  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training-  in  the 
spring  term  and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from 
the  Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay 
for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  braille 
typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Intellect  Sharpeners J.   R.   Emblem 

Steps  to  Girl  Guiding       Lord  Baden-Powell  of  Gilwell 

Typewriting  Exercises. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Boscobel     Harrison  Ainsworth 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  Gift  Book. 

Friday  Afternoon  Stories       C.  S.  Evans 

The  Adventures  of  Sajo  and  Her  Beaver  People..."  Grey  Owl  " 

Lyra  Heroica       W.  E.  Henley 

The  Mystery  of  the  Third  Form  Room K.  M.  Wilcox 

Joan  and  Her  Descendants V.  C.  Alexander 

The  Children's  Garden         C.  R.  Fielder 

Five  Children  and  It E.  Nesbit 

No  Man's  Island H.Strang 

Books  that   might  be  in  Braille. 

Clear  Speaking — a  Speech   Training  Course  for  Schools,  by  Flor- 
ence Pope. 

Wanderings  of  Mumfie     {Catherine  Tozer 

Outlaws  of  Sherwood       John  Bredon 

Brave  Men  All   ... 

Vice-Admiral  Gordon  Campbell,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 
Mr.  Sheridan's  Umbrella     L.  A.  G.  Strong 
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THIS  JOINT  COMMITTEE  BUSINESS  AGAIN. 

Four  representatives  of  the  College  of  Teachers  were  received 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions and  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  February,  but  we  regret  that  no  progress  was  secured.  The 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  reaffirm  their  allegiance  to  their 
own  scheme,  while  the  questions  asked  of  the  College  could  only 
be  described  as  puerile.  The  College  will,  therefore,  join  with  the 
other  National  Bodies  in  presenting  a  Memorial  to  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Representatives  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  had  been 
received  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  previous  day,  with  the  same 
lack  of  result.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Union,  held  at  Clothworkers' 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  March,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-four   to    fourteen   to    take    part   in   the   Memorial    to   the 
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Minister.  Dr.  Ritchie's  contribution  to  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion  is  quoted  here  as  giving  a  fair  report  of 
the  Conference  with  the  Joint  Committee,  and  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  project  of  a  direct  approach  to  the  Minister. 

Dr.  Ritchie  said  :  "  In  view  of  the  reappearance  on  our  agenda 
of  a  request  for  a  deputation  to  the  Minister,  and  in  view  of  what 
has  already  been  said,  the  Union  will  realize  that  little  progress 
was  made  at  the  meeting  between  its  representatives  and  the 
negotiating  Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  5th 
February. 

11  Councillor  Lee,  as  Chairman  of  the  negotiating  Sub-Commit- 
tee, received  your  representatives  cordially.  He  explained  that  the 
Joint  Committee  had  spent  many  months  of  almost  continuous 
discussion  in  the  preparation  of  their  scheme,  and  were  satisfied 
that  it  was  an  excellent  one.  They  now  rested  from  their  labours, 
and  on  looking  at  their  creation  they  found  it  all  very  good. 

11  He  forestalled  one  question  by  saying  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee did  not  consider  that  any  good  would  have  been  served  by 
interviewing  the  National  Bodies  at  an  earlier  stage.  This  was 
unconvincing,  for  your  representatives  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Union  could  have  told  the  Joint  Committee  several  things 
that  would  have  been  useful  to  them  in  their  deliberations.  Among 
others  it  could  have  pointed  out  that  the  Union  had  already  turned 
down  with  considerable  emphasis  a  scheme  whereby  it  would  have 
become  a  department  of  the  N.l.B.  In  spite  of  that  the  Joint 
Committee  now  suggested  that  the  Union  should  fade  out  of 
existence  altogether. 

11  Councillor  Lee  asked  if  the  delegates  present  represented  the 
whole  country.  Your  representatives  explained  that  they  were 
there  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  and  were  there  to  express  the 
policy  of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  That  policy  was  crystallized  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Union  by  a  ten  to  one  majority  in 
January,  1935,  which  said  that  '  The  Council  of  the  Union  cannot 
agree  to  any  scheme  of  reorganization  under  an  existing  agency 
which  has  executive  functions.  The  National  Body  should,  in  their 
opinion,  be  mainly  of  an  advisory  and  consultative  nature.  Further, 
the  National  Body  cannot  be  a  money  raising  organization,  as  it 
would  then  be  in  direct  competition  with  other  bodies,  and  its  work 
must  be  carried  out  from  a  position  of  complete  detachment  and 
independence.' 

"  It  was  considered  by  your  Executive  that  the  representatives 
chosen  to  meet  the  Joint  Committee  must  be  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  embodied  in  this  resolution,  and  it  was  because 
of  this  that  the  Northern  Counties  Association  declined  to  join 
the  deputation.  We  still  live  in  this  country  under  a  democratic 
system,  and  where  unanimity  cannot  be  secured  we  must  perforce 
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be  guided  by  the  rule  of  the  majority.  The  policy  of  the  Union, 
as  is  evident  to  anyone  who  cares  to  study  the  records,  has  been 
consistent  on  this  fundamental  issue.  Your  representatives  were 
entirely  in  order  and  on  solid  "round  in  basing-  the  objection  of 
the  Union  to  the  Joint  Committee  Scheme  on  the  resolution  which 
I   have  just  quoted. 

"  Two  questions  were  put  to  the  Joint  Committee  :  first,  what 
reasons  or  arguments  had  they  to  put  forward  in  support  of  their 
choice  of  the  N.I.B.  as  the  new  National  Body,  and,  second,  what 
was  meant  by  the  phrase  '  suitably  reorganized.'  To  neither  ques- 
tion was  a  satisfactory  answer  given.  The  N.I.B.  had  been 
chosen,  it  seemed,  because  it  called  itself  National,  because  it  had 
large  offices  and  still  larger  money  bags.  No  one  could  explain 
the  details  of  suitable  reorganization,  because  they  had  not  yet 
been  worked  out.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  no  reorganization 
contemplated  by  the  Joint  Committee  would  divest  the  N.I.B.  of 
executive   functions   and   of    money   raising   activities. 

"  Your  delegates  were  asked  how  the  National  General  Coun- 
cil would  be  financed.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  question  of  little 
importance  at  this  stage.  The  scheme  for  the  National  General 
Council  has  been  prepared  with  an  eye  on  the  next  grant  period, 
and  if  the  Minister  accepts  the  National  General  Council  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  administration  of  the  blind 
world,  provision  will  be  made  in  the  Minister's  scheme,  either 
under  the  second  or  the  third  schedule,  for  its  financial 
requirements. 

11  The  Joint  Committee  seemed  to  think  that  their  proposals 
would  act  as  a  unification  of  collections  scheme,  although  it  was 
not  clear  how  this  would  come  about.  It  is  a  scheme  to  reorganize 
the  five  National  Bodies.  Of  these  bodies  only  two,  the  Library 
and  the  N.I.B.,  are  money  raising,  and  there  is  little  competition 
between  them  ;  the  other  three  are  not  money  raising  at  all,  so 
that  the  Joint  Committee's  scheme  would  leave  the  problem  of 
competition  in  collections  exactly  where  it  was,  except  by  giving 
the  N.I.B.  additional  power  of  raising  money  and  by  loading  the 
dice  in  its  favour  in  any  dispute  between  it  and  one  of  its  com- 
petitors. Reorganization  of  National  Bodies  is  one  thing  and  a 
scheme  for  unification  of  collections  is  another,  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  confusing  the  two. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  two-hours'  discussion  it  was  clear  that  no 
progress  was  being-  made.  Councillor  Lee  assured  your  represen- 
tatives that  while  they  were  willing  to  consider  suggestions  they 
were  still  completely  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  basing  their  scheme 
on  a  reorganized  N.I.B.,  and  that  they  could  not  look  with  favour 
on  the  Union's  plan  for  a  National  General  Council,  as  this  would 
be  an  additional  body. 
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"  That  is  my  report  of  our  meeting-  with  the  Joint  Committee. 
Your  Executive  at  their  last  meeting  reviewed  the  situation  and 
came  very  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  alternative 
compatible  with  logic  or  self-respect  but  to  ask  the  Union  to 
authorize  a  Memorial  and  Deputation  to  the  Minister.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  some  outstanding  dates  in  our  consideration  of 
this  matter.  In  one  form  or  another  we  have  been  discussing 
reorganization  for  more  than  three  years.  In  the  summer  of 
1934  the  Union  subscribed  to  the  project  of  a  National  General 
Council.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Joint  Committee's 
scheme  saw  the  light,  and  in  January,  1935,  the  Union  passed 
two  resolutions  which  meant  in  effect  that  it  could  not  accept 
the  Joint  Committee's  Scheme,  and  continued  its  allegiance  to  its 
own  National  General  Council.  By  the  summer  of  1935  it  was 
realized  that  matters  were  approaching  a  deadlock,  and  that  owing 
to  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  refusing 
to  discuss  any  scheme  but  their  own,  no  rapprochement  was  likely. 
That  being  so,  I  moved  on  behalf  of  your  Executive  a  resolution  in 
identical  terms  with  that  which  is  on  the  order  paper  to-day. 
The  debate  on  that  occasion  shewed  that  there  were  many  mem- 
bers who  still  considered  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to 
discuss  matters  in  person  with  the  Joint  Committee,  and  largely 
because  of  that  consideration  the  Executive's  resolution  was  lost. 
That  feeling  was  summarized  by  Mr.  Le-Mare,  who  moved  a 
resolution  which  was  accepted,  instructing  the  Executive  to  make 
another  effort  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
Executive  have  carried  out  your  instructions  with  the  result  which 
I  have  already  described.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  events 
flows  steadily,  irresistibly  and  inevitably  to  this  particular  action. 
There  are  between  the  scheme  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
project  of  a  National  General  Council  differences  which  are  so 
fundamental  that  any  attempt  to  bridge  them  would  be  waste  of 
time,  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  our  appeal  to  the  final 
authority. 

11  The  Joint  Committee  have  told  us  that  their  programme  is  to 
carry  their  scheme  again  to  their  two  Associations  and  after  that 
to  lay  it  before  the  Minister.  They  will  need  to  admit  that  out  of 
the  five  National  Bodies  concerned  it  has  gained  the  approval  of 
only  one.  The  N.I.B.,  with  becoming  modesty,  has  expressed 
itself  as  willing  to  accept  this  greatness  so  unexpectedly  thrust 
upon  it.  The  other  four  bodies  have  viewed  it  with  unqualified 
disfavour.  These  four  bodies  must,  therefore,  do  likewise  in 
taking  their  point  of  view  to  the  Minister,  in  setting  out  their 
reasoned  objections  to  the  Joint  Committee's  scheme,  and  in 
arguing  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  General  Council 
to  which  they  all  subscribe. 

l<  We   shall    be   told   this   morning  that  we   should   still  go   on 
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discussing  and  debating-,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Whitehead 
is  going  to  repeat  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  The  New 
Beacon,  in  February,  1935.  Mr.  Whitehead's  letter,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  called  a  scheme,  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  tweedledum  does  to  tweedledee,  for  it 
wishes  to  make  the  N.I.B.,  suitably  reorganized,  the  '  head  and 
centre  '  of  work  for  the  blind.  How  can  any  such  scheme,  no 
matter  how  disguised,  be  reconciled  with  the  diametrically  opposed 
policy  of  the  Union?  Mr.  Whitehead  speaks  of  non-constructive 
opposition.  This  is  not  true  even  of  the  North,  for  in  the  early 
days  the  North  itself  contributed  much  to  the  formulation  of  the 
project  of  a  National  General  Council,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  it  has  assumed  this  attitude  of  non-constructive  opposition. 
It  may  be  that  the  North  labours  under  the  grievance  that  it.  has 
not  had  its  fair  share  in  these  lc«ng  continued  debates;  it  may  be 
that  it  has  had  to  sit  silent  while  the  Midlands  and  the  South 
chattered  away  the  precious  hours ;  that  cannot  be  helped  now. 
The  issue  between  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Union  is  clear, 
and  further  discussion  will  only  tend  to  confuse  it. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  one  should  take  up  the  attitude  that  if  the 
Union  goes  to  the  Minister  the  heavens  themselves  will  fall.  It 
believes  that  the  Joint  Committee  is  honest  in  thinking  that  its 
scheme  is  a  good  one,  but  it  demands  in  return  that  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  give  the  Union  credit  for  being  itself  both  honest 
and  disinterested. 

11  I  have  spoken  of  the  Minister  as  the  final  authority,  and  I  wish 
to  amplify  this  point,  for  the  Joint  Committee  are  in  danger  of 
taking  themselves  too  seriously.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  money  involved  is  solely  local  authority  money  and  that 
they  alone  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  it.  This  is  not  so.  The 
money  involved,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  third  schedule,  is 
very  largely  discontinued  grant  and,  therefore,  Treasury  money. 
Further,  I  would  refer  you  to  section  102  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  which  says  that  the  Minister  before  the  beginning  of  each 
fixed  grant  period,  after  consultation  with  the  Associations  repre- 
senting Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  shall  make  a  scheme  for 
the  payment  of  contributions  to  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind. 
This  does  not  read  as  if  the  local  authorities  had  the  right  of 
dictating  to  the  Minister.  It  says,  and  I  take  it  that  it  means, 
that  the  Minister  himself  shall  make  the  scheme  and  shall  satisfy 
himself  that  the  scheme  and  the  expenditure  of  Treasury  money, 
for  which   it  provides,  is  equitable  and  statesmanlike. 

11  I  beg  to  move  : — - 

1  That  the  Union,  in  co-operation  with  any  or  all  of  the  other 
National  Bodies,  set  out  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  first,  its  objections  to  the  scheme  promulgated 
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by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  for 
the  reorganization  of  national  work  for  the  blind;  and, 
second,  its  own  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
General  Council  as  a  consultative  and  advisory  body ;  and, 
further,  that  the  Union  seek  an  interview  with  the  Minis- 
ter, in  order  that  it  may  have  an  opportunity  of  amplify- 
ing  its  Memorial  if  required.'  " 


THE  MORALIZINGS  OF  A  QUALIFIED  CRAFT 
INSTRUCTOR. 

As  a  blind  journeyman  basket  maker,  who  has  obtained  the 
Craft  Instructors'  Certificate,  and  who  is  anxious  to  improve  his 
position,  I  write  this  article,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  readers 
may  be  directed  towards  cases  such  as  my  own. 

We  blind  men  are  sometimes  apt  to  believe  that  amid  a  multi- 
tude of  seeing  officials  we  are  being  forgotten.  I  should  like  first 
to  allude  to  the  distinction  between  organizations  for  the  blind 
and  organizations  of  the  blind.  This  is  more  a  matter  of  personnel 
than  of  policy,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  hardening  of  the  line  between  the  two  types 
of  organization  and  even  some  suggestion  of  opposition.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  organizations  of  the  blind  to  regard  organizations 
for  the  blind  as  dictatorial.  Quite  rightly  blind  people  resent 
any  effort  on  their  behalf  which  deliberately  puts  them  under 
governance  to  which  sighted  people  are  not  compelled  to  submit. 
On  the  other  hand,  organizations  for  the  blind  are  often  in  danger 
of  legislating  in  terms  of  what  they  think  the  blind  ought  to  have. 
The  clanger  always  latent  in  such  a  difference  can  be  averted  most 
effectively  by  organizations  for  the  blind  recognizing  frankly  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  government  of  their 
own  concerns.  A  student  of  social  organizations  not  already 
familiar  with  work  for  the  blind  would  be  astonished  to 
find  how  small  a  part  the  blind  play  in  directing  the  policies  of 
organizations  which  exist  solely  for  their  welfare. 

In  these  days  the  blind  as  a  class  can  no  longer  be  identified 
with  illiterate  beggars.  Their  achievements  prove  their  right  to 
a  large  measure  of  self-determination,  and  every  possible  means 
should  be  adopted  to  secure  such  responsibility  for  them.  The 
progress  of  blind  welfare  depends  on  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  sighted  and  the  blind,  and  blind  and  sighted  people  should 
be  engaged  in  that  work  in  due  proportion  and  on  equal  terms. 
Now  that    State  aid  and  voluntary  enterprise  are  amalgamating, 
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the  claims  of  the  blind  for  self-determination  are  stronger  than 
ever.  They  have  a  moral  right,  as  thoughtful  men  and  women, 
to  take  part  in  voluntary  enterprise,  and  they  have  a  legal  right, 
as  taxpaying  citizens,  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  State. 

As  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  improve  my  position,  I  de- 
termined to  enter  for  the  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  and   duly  filed  my   application. 

October  16th,  1934,  first  day  of  examination,  found  me  at  Swiss 
Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,  ready  for  anything  that  was  to  come 
along  in  the  way  of  a  test.  According  to  the  time-table  the  morn- 
ing session  would  be  a  busy  one  with  braille  reading,  writing, 
deaf-dumb  manual  test  and  a  written  essay. 

There  were  only  five  entrants  in  my  section.  None  of  them, 
except  myself,  came  from  London — Liverpool,  Newcastle  and  Bris- 
tol  were  represented. 

Now  my  readers  perhaps  think  that  blind  people  take  to  braille 
reading  as  easily  as  a  duck  to  water.  This  is  not  always  true. 
I  had  been  fortunate  in  having  a  wife  fond  of  reading  aloud  and  ex- 
pert at  the  job.  This  blessing  led  me  to  take  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance and  forsake  my  Braille.  Sense  of  touch  diminishes,  fingers 
become  hard  with  work,  and  when  braille  reading  is  imperative 
some  way  must  be  found  to  make  me  a  passable  reader.  A  bottle  of 
strong  soap  solution,  with  hot  water,  was  used  every  morning, 
tips  of  fingers  were  massaged  after  work,  soaked  again,  then 
smeared  with  vaseline  and  bandaged  up  for  the  night.  Four 
months'  practice  at  braille  reading  sufficed  to  make  me  proficient 
enough  to  pass. 

A  cup  of  tea  served  to  sustain  me  for  the  afternoon  session, 
and  I  felt  none  the  worse  for  my  theory  papers,  other  than  having 
a  headache  and  some  misgivings  on  account  of  the  typewriter  1 
had  used,  a  model  quite  new  to  me. 

October  17th  found  me  more  at  my  ease,  because  I  was  to 
spend  the  whole  day  at  my  trade.  Allow  me  to  sketch  briefly  the 
dav's  procedure.  My  own  boy,  aged  twelve  years,  accompanied 
me  so  as  to  familiarize  me  with  the  shop  in  which  1  was  to  work. 
I  was  the  last  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  really  get  going  with  my 
work.  This  seemed  to  perturb  my  boy,  and  so  much  did  he  show 
his  concern  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  home.  I  have  learned 
since  with  what  a  sorrowful  face  he  told  his  mother  of  my  back- 
wardness and  how  in  his  opinion  my  blindness  would  beat  me. 

Two  of  the  candidates  sat  on  either  side  of  me,  and  two  at 
the  further  side  of  the  shop,  out  of  earshot.  Do  you  know,  reader, 
just  how  much  my  ears  aided  me  on  that  day?  Of  course  not. 
Well  then,  I  will  tell  you.  A  sound  of  quickly  swishing  willows  on 
mv  right,  together  with  certain  other  sounds,  spoke  of  a  workman 
who  could   fill   a    van    with   baskets   in   a   short    time,   but   not   for 
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exhibition  purposes.  On  my  left  the  man  knew  his  job.  With 
years  of  workshop  practice  one  becomes  used  to  particular  sounds 
made  by  a  workman,  and  can  not  only  gauge  how  far  advanced 
he  is  with  his  article,  but  can  judge  as  to  the  kind  of  craftsman 
he  is.  There  are  definite  rules  to  follow  in  constructing  a  basket, 
some  of  which  will  result  in  easily  recognizable  sounds.  The 
cunning  workman  will  use  his  tools  in  a  particular  way.  Thus  I 
was  able  to  learn  for  myself  the  type  of  workman  on  either  side 
of  me.  When  the  examiners  stood  close  by  to  watch  us  perform 
with  our  willows  I  was  glad  that  in  days  gone  by  I  had  been  used 
to  work  in  front  of  spectators.  Only  a  comparatively  short  time 
before,  at  an  exhibition  held  close  to  London,  I  had  gained  the 
first  and  second  prize  for  basket-making  when  representing  my 
institution. 

I  think  it  was  because  of  my  blindness  that  the  other  candi- 
dates had  not  up  to  this  point  accepted  me  as  one  of  their  number. 
Now,  however,  from  one  and  another  I  received  sympathetic 
commendations.  "  You  are  plucky,  old  man,  for  trying  your 
hand  at  this  show.  I  tried  last  year  and  failed.  Only  one  out  of 
nine  got  through.  You,  only  a  journeyman?  "  "  Yes,"  I  reply 
humbly. 

From  the  moment  I  completed  my  first  basket  my  name  was 
made  so  far  as  the  four  candidates  were  concerned.  So  bucked 
was  I  from  their  eulogies  that  I  enjoyed  a  first-class  cup  of  coffee 
at  lunch  time,  and  actually  had  appetite  for  some  choice  sand- 
wiches I  had  brought  with  me.  After  this  I  was  treated  as  an 
equal.  That  night  everybody  volunteered  to  see  me  on  to  a  bus, 
and  I  used  as  many  as  I  could  to  act  as  scouts  and  find  the  best 
place  for  me  to  get  aboard. 

October  18th.  For  one  hour  I  had  to  demonstate  my  ability  as 
an  instructor.  Three  specially  selected  pupils,  differing  in  make- 
up and  at  various  stages  of  their  training  were  provided.  One 
was  a  young  man  of  21  years,  rather  well  on  in  his  trade. 
Another,  17  years,  just  beginning,  and  rather  simple,  and  the 
third  totally  blind  and  totally  deaf.  The  test  was  not  merely  my 
ability  to  impart  correct  knowledge,  but  how  I  utilized  my  time 
among  the  three.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  I  had  to  take  in  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  varying  types,  decide  on  my  method  of 
approach,  and  estimate  the  amount  of  time  I  should  devote  to  each. 
For  the  first  few  minutes  I  found  this  test  a  strain,  especially  when 
instructing  the  deaf-blind  pupil,  for  the  examiners  were  looking 
over  to  acquaint  themselves  with  my  ability.  After  the  first  attack 
of  nerves  I  completely  forgot  the  existence  of  examiners,  for  my 
heart  was  wrapped  up  in  this  work  of  teaching,  and  although  my 
throat  was  extremely  dry  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  this  time  spent 
with  the  lads  was  the  happiest. 
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How  long-  I  should  have  gone  on  teaching-  I  cannot  say.  All 
sense  of  time  and  place  had  left  me,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
voice  of  the  examiner  sounded  in  my  ear  that  I  remembered  the 
outer  world.  A  vigorous  pat  on  the  back  and  a  hearty  handshake 
cheered  me  on  my  way  home.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  offer 
a  word  of  thanks  to  those  responsible  for  the  arrangements  during 
the  three  days.  The  examination  was  not  in  any  sense  a  captious 
affair.     If  one  had  ability  one  had  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it. 

The  next  day  found  me  back  at  work  in  the  shop  as  if  nothing- 
had  happened.  In  a  few  days  I  learned  unofficially  that  I  had 
passed,  and  in  due  course  the  signed  certificate  came  along-. 
11  Now  for  a  job,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  who  had  stood  by  me  right 
royally.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  need  to  wait  long  before  some- 
thing turns  up,  because,  as  you  know,  the  managers  are  seeking  a 
better  type  of  instructor ;  besides,  they  are  almost  bound  in  honour 
to  recognize  a  man  of  their  own  certification.  The  fact  that 
a  number  of  institution  managers  were  actually  on  the  Board  of 
Examiners  cheered  me,  and  as  a  matter  of  form  I  wrote  round 
to  all  London  workshops  for  the  blind  requesting-  employment  as 
an  instructor.    Of  the  eight  replies,  that  which  follows  is  typical  : — 

4<  Dear  Mr.  Burville, 

11  I   am   in   receipt   of  your   letter   of  the    ioth   instant,   and 

regret  that  we  have  no  vacancy  on  our  staff  at  the  present  time. 

I   heard   of  the  exceptionally  good   showing  you   made  at  the 

recent  examination   of  the  College    of   Teachers,    and    I   shall 

certainly  keep  you  in  mind  when  I  hear  of  a  suitable  vacancy." 

Two  years  have  passed  and  it  seems  that,  despite  the  desire 
lor  the  better  type  of  instructor  expressed  so  long  ago,  the 
managers  of  workshops  for  the  blind  prefer  the  unqualified  man. 


REMOVAL. 

Our  publishers  report  that  a  magazine  addressed  to  Miss  E. 
Salmon,  2  Garth  Terrace,  Bangor,  has  been  returned  to  them 
marked  "  gone  away."  If  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Branch  knows  the  present  address  of  this  member  will  he  please 
inform  Messrs.  W.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  93  Mornington  Street, 
Manchester  13? 
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[Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  excellent  article  in  The  Seer, 
November,  1935.  This  bulletin  is  published  quarterly  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  article  is  en- 
titled "  A  Century  en  Route."  It  contains  a  record,  both  clear 
and  interesting,  of  the  development  of  blind  welfare  work  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  closes  with  brief  biographi- 
cal notes  on  the  leading  personalities  in  this  drama  of  pro- 
gress. We  have  published  the  passages  which  sketch  the 
general  sequence  of  events,  omitting  of  necessity  the  more 
personal  and  human  story  of  the  men  concerned  in  them.] 

A   CENTURY    EN   ROUTE. 

By  H.   Randolph  Latimer. 

The  history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America  falls  easily  into 
three  epochs — 1830  to  1870,  1870  to  1910,  and  1910  to  the  present 
moment. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  may  be  characterized  as  the  "  asy- 
lum "  or  "  pioneer  "  period.  During  these  earlier  years,  every 
institution,  or  school,  for  the  blind  numbered  among  its  pupils 
several  men  and  women.  Certain  of  these  grown-ups  continued 
as  inmates  as  long  as  they  lived,  returning  for  their  board  and 
lodging  some  nominal  or  paltry  service.  Others,  entered  in  the 
institution  at  the  behest  of  bona  fide  patrons,  lived  on  there  in 
grouchy  comfort  long  after  the  patrons  and  their  benefactors  had 
ceased  to  profit  the  institution.  Yet  others,  blessed  with  ability 
and  initiative,  were  able,  after  a  few  years  of  training,  to  find 
their  individual  niche  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  to  become  an 
inspiration  to  the  younger  pupils.  On  the  whole,  the  presence  of 
these  adults  in  the  institutions,  clamorous  for  special  privileges 
and  with  habits  too  well  formed,  made  discipline  difficult  and 
often  impossible.  Thus  it  was  that  these  asylums  and  institutions, 
or  schools,  had  imposed  upon  them  at  once  the  impossible  tasks 
of  educating  the  young,  training  the  adults,  and  of  housing  the 
ill  and  indigent.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  assumed  that  the 
pioneer  educators  of  the  blind  thought  this  arrangement  either 
wise  or  destined  to  be  permanent.  Conditions,  financial  and  social, 
demanded  it,  and  the  pioneers,  accepting  the  difficult  situation, 
accomplished  great  things  despite  it. 

The  second  epoch,  1870  to  19 10,  may  be  characterized  as  the 
period  of  institutional  growth  and  divergence.  One  by  one,  Dr. 
Howe's  visions  took  organic  form.  The  leading  educators  of  the 
blind,  during  this  era,  were,  in  general,  loyal  disciples  and  admir- 
ers of  Dr.  Howe.  Chief  among  them  were  Michael  Anagnos, 
Benjamin  B.  Huntoon,  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison  and  William 
B.    Wait.      Together   with   others,    they   organized   the   American 
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Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which  is  still  the  dominant 
organization  on  matters  pertaining  to  this  profession  in  America. 
Together  they  fostered  and  developed  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  the  status  of  a  national  embossing  plant. 
Under  the  individual  guidance  of  the  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals of  the  various  schools  for  the  blind,  and  sometimes  stimulated 
by  their  personal  opposition,  specific  phases  of  the  work  sprang 
into  being,  either  as  departments  of  the  institutions  or  as  indepen- 
dent agencies. 

Shops  for  the  employment  of  capable  blind  adults  were  the 
first  concrete  evidences  of  this  divergent  development.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  these  shops  could  not  be  wholly  self-sustaining 
unless  the  very  highest  type  of  blind  artisan  only  was  employed. 
Accordingly,  toward  the  end  of  the  era,  the  sheltered,  or  subsi- 
dized, shop  made  its  appearance,  in  which  the  less  capable  blind 
artizan  might  find  employment.  Simultaneously  with  the  advent 
of  the  subsidized  shop  came  the  initial  movement  for  placing  the 
more  capable  blind  workers  in  factories  among  the  sighted,  or  in 
small  business  enterprises  of  their  own.  This  tended  to  bring 
a  much  greater  financial  return  to  a  greater  number  of  blind 
workers,  a  goal  toward  which  organized  work  has  always 
striven.  Thus  the  sheltered  shop,  losing  its  best  workers, 
required  a  larger  subsidy  to  enable  it  to  continue  its 
existence.  Even  in  this  enlightened  day  the  fallacy  that 
workshops  should  be  wholly  self-supporting  still  persists  in 
plaguing  the  souls  of  many  righteous  workers  for  the 
blind.  Employment  is  better  than  idleness,  especially  for  handi- 
capped persons,  even  though  the  employment  be  commercially 
worthless  and  occupational  only.  The  fact  that  the  subsidy  is 
better  than  a  dole  justifies  the  existence  of  the  sheltered  shop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  isolation  of  capable  blind  artisans  in  shel- 
tered shops  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  shops  self-supporting, 
when  such  artisans  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
regular  channels  of  commerce  and  industry,  is  unfair  to  the 
workers  and  a  needless  expense  to  the  public. 

Amateur  embossing  plants  sprang  up  here  and  there  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools,  and  a  variety  of  punctographic  types,  or 
codes,  began  to  dispute  the  field  with  Valentin  Hauy's  line  letter 
and  Dr.  Moon's  bolder  line  type,  and  finally  with  each  other. 
Societies  for  teaching  blind  adults  in  their  own  homes  were 
organized.  State  commissions  and  associations  began  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  certain  states,  somewhat  in  the  asylum  spirit,  began 
to  grant  pensions  indiscriminately  to  blind  people  of  all  ages. 

Day  schools  for  the  blind  and  sight-saving  classes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
curricula  of  many  of  the  residential  schools  began  to  be  enriched 
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through  the  addition  of  the  kindergarten,  the  introduction  of 
scientific  physical  training,  and  the  substitution  of  manual  and 
domestic  art  for  trade  training.  Last,  but  not  least,  during  the 
final  years  of  this  era,  the  more  representative  blind  people  of 
America,  including  such  leaders  as  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  Edward 
J.  Nolan  and  Eben  P.  Morford,  assisted  by  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, organized  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  This  organization  continues  to  function  in  its  intended 
role  as  the  more  democratic  of  our  two  national  associations  on 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  third  epoch,  1910  and  onward,  is  a  period  of  diversified 
growth.  This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  certain  unifying 
tendencies.  These  tendencies  are  exemplified  by  the  international 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  by  the  increasing  participation 
which  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  are  taking  in  other 
social,  educational  and  economic  activities. 


[From  the  Chorley  Wood  College  Magazine,   1934-35.] 

CHORLEY   WOOD'S    NEW   SWIMMING   POOL. 

Joan  Woodcraft. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  term  before  last  that 
1  first  caught  rumour  of  it — a  swimming  pool  in  our  own  garden  ! 
No  more  hasty  dips  in  the  crowded  bath  at  Rickmansworth,  and 
then  the  scramble  to  get  dressed  quickly,  and  the  rush  to  catch  the 
bus  back  to  school,  but  a  bathe  every  day,  and  in  small  groups  so 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  two  or  three 
strokes  before  encountering  someone  else.  But  all  that,  as  I  have 
said,  was  rumoured  more  than  a  year  ago.  Winter  came,  and  with 
it  the  busy  days  of  preparation  for  the  fete  and,  later  on,  for 
Christmas,  and  so  dreams  of  the  baths  were  for  a  while  forgotten. 
When  spring  came  again,  questioning  eyes  were  turned  on  the  front 
meadow.  What  excitement,  when  a  man  was  seen  to  take 
measurements  and  to  plant  some  stakes  in  the  ground  !  "  That's 
to  be  the  site  for  it  " — so  it  was  whispered;  but  the  stakes  were 
drawn  out  again  and  we  went  home  leaving  the  old  front  meadow 
quite  unchanged.  We  had  been  told,  it  is  true,  that  we  were 
certainly  to  have  the  pool,  but  we  yearned  for  more  material 
proofs    of  its   coming. 

It  was  early  in  May  when  we  returned  to  school,  and,  what 
rejoicings  !    Business  at  last  !    A  big  hole  !    (What  is  a  swimming 
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pool  if  it  is  not  a  big-  hole  with  water  poured  in  it?)  During-  the 
first  half  of  the  term,  rain  water  poured  in  so  heavily  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pump  it  out  !  As  the  weeks  slipped  by,  we  had  con- 
stantly fresh  causes  of  delight — the  concreting  was  finished  for 
a  bath  75  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  a  7  ft.  depth  in  the  deepest  part, 
sloping-  to  3  ft.  at  the  shallow  end.  A  spring-  board  and  a  high- 
diving  board  were  erected,  a  shower  bath  installed;  so  fresh  and 
thrilling  discoveries  were  made  and  spread  through  the  school  at 
the  speed  at  which  good  news  alone  can  travel. 

It  was  almost  the  end  of  June  before  the  weather  turned  warm, 
and  in  those  first  warm  days  we  heard  the  delicious  truth  that  the 
water  was  running  in.  For  more  than  three  days  and  nights  the 
bath  was  filling,  but  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat  this 
process,  for  the  bath  is  completely  equipped  with  a  filtration  and 
ozone  purification  plant.  Ozone  is  the  most  modern  method  of 
cleansing  pools,  it  entirely  purifies  the  water,  and  gives  it  a  most 
inviting  clear  blue  colour,  and,  above  all,  leaves  it  free  from  any 
tickling  or  tasty  chemicals,  so  that  even  a  splutter  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  be. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  pool  took  place  on  July  1st,  and 
was  performed  by  Lady  Hampden,  who  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse.  When  she  had  cut  the  ribbon  which  stretched 
across  the  shallow  end,  and  so  removed  the  last  frail  barrier,  two 
old  girls  dived  from  the  diving  boards,  and  two  representatives 
from  the  present  school  jumped  in  from  the  side,  to  be  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  great  gift.  Other  speakers  were  Lt.Col.  Crane  and  Lord 
Hampden,  and  thanks  to  the  N.I.B.  and  the  Gardener  Trust  for 
the  gift  of  the  pool,  and  to  Lady  Hampden,  were  proposed  and 
seconded  by  Miss  Monk  and  Ruth  Hitchcock,  while  a  bouquet 
made  by  Mabel  Judd  was  presented  to  the  Viscountess  by  our 
youngest,  Sheila  Jennens,  and  the  school  added  its  thanks  by 
singing  the  school  song. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  simply  one  of  delightful  enjoyment. 
We  started  right  away  that  very  evening,  and  finished  a  good  day 
with  a  perfect  dip.  For  the  rest  of  the  term  we  were  able  to  bathe 
every  day,  and  the  wiry  ones  took  advantage  of  the  warmer  days  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term.  No  more,  as  in  the  old  days  at 
Rickmansworth,  will  the  shallow  end  be  a  seething  mass,  crowded 
with  the  arms  and  legs  of  those  who  were  stuck  at  the  M  One  foot 
on  the  bottom  "  stage,  while  round  the  edge  were  the  bobbing 
heads  of  the  little  ones  who  were  too  small  to  leave  go  of  the 
rail  in  such  a  crowd.  Already  everyone  can  swim  at  least  a  few 
strokes,  while  most  may  be  termed  swimmers,  and  some,  quite 
accomplished  swimmers.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  we  made 
our  first  humble  attempt  at  display;  that  simply  means  that  every- 
one showed  off  to  everyone  else  her  noblest  effort  !    Some  displayed 
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swift  and  strong  breast  stroke,  some  floating,  back  stroke,  dog 
paddle,  and  some  made  a  not  very  successful  attempt  at  singing 
a  round  while  swimming. 

And  here  I  must  stop  in  my  story  of  the  pool,  but  not  because 
the  tale  is  at  an  end ;  year  by  year  it  will  have  more  and  more  to 
tell,  for  now  no  hope  is  too  ambitious  for  the  Chorley  Wood 
swimmer,  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  wonderful  gift  has  put 
within   our  reach. 


REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

Western  Pennslyvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
48TH  Annual  Report. 

I  am  always  envious  of  American  reports.  The  paper  is  good, 
printing  good,  photographs  are  usually  excellent  and  the  format 
is  first  class.  This  report  is  typical.  Just  consider  the  photo- 
graphs in  this  small  booklet  of  sixty  pages.  They  give  us  a 
story  of  the  school  and  make  a  powerful  appeal.  There  are  seven- 
teen photographs,  and  I  will  just  comment  on  a  few  of  them  : — 

1 — Kindergarten  cottage — is  there  such  a  thing  in  any  of  our 

schools? 
2 — Wide,    sheltered   porches   and  well  equipped   play   grounds 

— some  of  us   have  not  got  play  grounds,   let  alone  the 

proper    equipment. 
3 — The  braille    library — room   to   move   about ;   reading  books 

at  tables  as  in  a  sighted  library. 
4 — Girls  who  won   first  place  in  a  national  athletic   contest — 

they  do   look  fit. 
5 — The  swimming  pool — catch  my  tears,  O  jealousy. 

During  the  year  all  the  pupils  were  submitted  to  Dr.  S.  P. 
Hayes'  adaptation  of  the  Binet  Test.  The  report  states  that  classi- 
fication has  been  helpful.  Two  tables  are  given,  showing  the 
intelligence   quotients  and   the   mental    ages. 

We  are  glad  to  read  of  the  efforts  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Club,  which  has  supported  six  blind  girls  in  a  mission  in  Southern 
China. 

In  the  ophthalmologist's  report  we  are  surprised  to  read  that 
of  the  172  students,  26  are  classified  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
being  the  cause  of  blindness. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

104TH  Annual  Report. 

0 

This  annual  contains  some  very  interesting  reading,  as  one 
would  expect  from  this  famous  institution.  The  distinguishing 
feature  throughout  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new  ideas,  and  the 
record  of  progress.  Those  of  us  who  heard  Dr.  Allen  at  our  annual 
meeting  will  be  particularly  interested.  We  are  glad  that  the 
school  honours  each  year,  by  suitable  celebrations,  the  memory  of 
its  first  two  directors,  Michael  Anagnos  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
The  director,  Dr.  Farrel,  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  in  dis- 
cussing the  destination  of  students,  and  we  see  the  same  trend  in 
America  as  in  this  country.  He  says  "  Two  points  stand  out  in 
considering  placement  :  the  blind  man  or  woman  will  do  best  in 
self-creative  and  self-operative  positions,  and  will  have  greater 
society  in  units  where  they  are  known  and  where  sighted  people 
will  assume  some  responsibility  for  them.  Another  tremendous 
deterring  factor  in  the  placement  of  the  blind  is  the  increasing 
governmental  adoptment  of  responsibility  for  the  handicaps  and 
legal  provision  of  pensions  as  a  matter  of  right.  If,  as  the  trend 
of  affairs  indicates,  the  blind  are  to  be  assured  of  security  through 
governmental  aid,  why  should  they  work?  And  the  seeing  world 
asks  '  Why  should  we  give  them  work?  '  Our  blind  people  may 
find  that  the  price  of  social  security  is  the  loss  of  economic 
self-respect." 

In  a  paragraph  on  "  Reflected  Glory,"  we  see  in  the  King's 
New  Year's  Honours  List  the  name  of  a  blind  man  from  Perkins, 
Sir  Charles  W.  Lindsey.  This  is  the  fourth  blind  man  associated 
with   Perkins  to  become  a  knight. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  photograph  and  paragraph  on 
11  Desks."  Any  of  our  English  schools  who  are  considering  new 
desks  could  view  the  photograph  with  profit.  The  model  is  some- 
thing like  a  modern  typist's  desk,  with  all  the  conveniences  for  a 
bailie  writer  and  braille  books.  Four  desks  when  put  together 
make  a   splendid  table. 

Some  of  our  workshops  will  be  interested  in  this  paragraph  : 
"  Through  the  passage  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  an 
Act  requiring  all  mattresses  in  State  Institutions  to  be  remade  by 
blind  labour,  it  is  hoped  that  the  workshops  will  have  their  busi- 
ness increased  considerably  during  the  next  year." 

One  could  go  on  quoting  from  this  report,  as  there  are  so  many 
interesting  things  in  it.  I  would  recommend  our  readers  to  get 
a  copy.  The  workshops  for  adults  sent  out  last  year  3,028  mat- 
tresses,  new  and   remade. 

The  principal  gives  one  a  very  interesting  impression  of  the 
school.     I  can  imagine  the  pupils  enjoying  this  lesson  :  "  We  enter 
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the  boys'  primary  just  in  time  to  hear  something  about  rats.  To 
our  surprise  we  are  shown  two  white  rats,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 
We  learn  that  one  has  been  fed  on  milk  and  a  balanced  diet,  while 
the  other  was  fed  on  coffee,  instead  of  milk,  and  an  unbalanced 
diet.  The  boys  are  tremendously  interested  in  the  study  of  vita- 
mins. In  what  more  dramatic  way  could  we  drive  home  to  these 
students  the  need  of  proper  food."  The  description  of  various 
project  methods  is  excellent. 

In  the  Department  of  Music  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
practice  of  music  is  coming-  back.  The  report  says  :  "  Our  Nor- 
mal Department  could  not  get  pupils  a  few  years  ago  and  now 
we  have  a  long  waiting  list." 

The  chapter  on  psychological  research  is  very  interesting. 
We  read  :  "  Of  the  present  pupils  43  are  classified  as  below  the 
average  in  intelligence,   while  70  are  definitely   superior." 

We  notice  under  the  health  report  :  "  To  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  dental  caries,  10,000  haliverol  capsules  were  consumed."  The 
pupils  were  immunized  against  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

Perkins  has  a  great  tradition  and  is  living  up  to  it. 

Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma.     17TH  Annual  Report. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  life  of  Father  Jackson  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Mission  is  still  prospering,  although, 
naturally,  it  has  had  a  difficult  time  getting  over  the  loss  of  its 
leader. 

The  report  includes  an  inset  of  the  first  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  memorial  tablet  to  Father  Jackson.  A  very  beautiful  cartoon 
for  the  memorial  tablet,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Rangoon  Cathe- 
dral, has  been  prepared  by  Christopher  Webb.  A  photograph 
copy  has  been  sent  to  Burma  for  the  approval  of  the  Cathedral 
authorities.  When  this  has  been  received,  the  design  will  be 
executed  in  bronze  by  W.  F.  Knight.  The  drawing  shows  Father 
Jackson,  in  Burmese  dress,  leading  a  small,  blind,  Burmese  boy 
with  one  hand,  while  his  other  rests  in  blessing  on  the 
boy's  head.  The  tablet  will  be  placed  on  a  teak  panel,  3  ft.  by 
1  ft.,  on  the  right  of  the  main  door  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  care  of  the  Mission  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  about  30%.  We  are  glad  that  the 
University  College  Swimming  Club  allows  the  use  of  its  bathing 
place  on  the  Kokine  Lake.  We  are  interested  to  note  that  the 
Mission  has  a  house  system  and  that  one  house  has  been  named 
Jackson. 

Sales  in  the  box-making  department  have  increased,  and  bam- 
boo work  shows  more  promise.  The  after-care  of  the  ex-pupils  is 
a  very  big  problem.     The  Mission   makes  a  grant  to  keep   them 
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from  starvation.  They  cannot  earn  their  living  independently 
in  the  villages  where  nobody  has  any  money.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  experimental  scheme  of  training  in  bamboo  work 
will  help  them.  The  difficulties  of  the  men's  school  at  Pakokku 
and  the  women's  school  at  St.  Raphael's  are  tremendous.  Men 
do  not  think  manual  labour  is  dignified,  while  women  are  not 
willing  to  part  with  their  blind  daughters. 

The  women's  after-care  department  is  more  encouraging,  as 
the  weaving  is  doing  very  well. 

Critics  who  ask  how  much  local  support  the  Mission  gets  will 
•be  interested  to  note  that  about  one-twelfth  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  Moulmein  School  has  been  met  by  subscribers  in  Moulmein 
itself,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  Pakokku  was  obtained 
from   local  subscribers. 

From  the  "  Mission  "  point  of  view,  we  are  glad  to  read  of 
the  numbers  of  pupils  who  have  been  baptized  and  that  an  old 
pupil  is  now  in  training  at  the  Divinity  School. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Mission  needs  help  from  this 
country,  and  we  would  like  to  see  this  help  increased.  The  Rev. 
E.  C.  Turner  and  Miss  E.  M.  Linstead  should  be  encouraged  in 
their  great  task.  It  is  hoped  that  the  funds  from  England  will 
soon  be  sufficient  to  finance  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Turner. 

The  Special   Schools'   Journal — February,    1936. 

Several  articles  in  this  issue  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
teachers  in  our  schools  : — ■ 

1 — Schools  for  Children  with  Defective  Sight,  hy  W.  G.  Sym, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Ed.). 
2 — Borderline    Cases    in    Blind    Schools,    by    C.     H.    W.    O. 

Anderson,  B.Sc. 
3 — Problems  Relating  to  Partially-Sighted  Children  (reprinted 

from  The  Beacon). 


PRESENTATION   TO  MR.   SYMES. 

Members  of  the  College  will  hear  with  gratification  that  their 
Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  George  Symes,  completed  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary twenty-five  years'  service  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  March,  at  a  large  gathering  of 
old  pupils  and  colleagues  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symes  were  presented 
with  a  handsome  standard  lamp  and  time-piece.  Dr.  Ritchie,  in 
handing  over  these  gifts,  said  that  the  Council  of  the  School  had 
instructed  him  to  enter  on  their  minutes  their  congratulations  to 
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Mr.  Symes,  and  their  deep  sense  of  the  School's  indebtedness  to 
him  for  his  conscientious  and  devoted  work.  Dr.  Ritchie  spoke 
of  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Symes  was  held 
and  on  behalf  of  all  present  wished  him  many  more  years  of  happy 
and   satisfying-  service. 

A  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Ode 

to 

George  Symes,   Esquire, 

as  a  tribute  of  great  respect  from 

The  One  Mutt 

to  whom  he  entirely  failed  to  impart 

anything. 

Lest  your  head  swell  on  this  auspicious  day, 

Give  ear,   I  pray  you,   to  my  simple  lay  : 

Others  may  praise  to-day  your  teaching  skill — 

This  poem's  writ  by  one  who  never  will  ! 

You  tried  to  teach  me  how  to  weave  and  rand, 

You  sougrit  to  show  me  how  to  hold  the  strand, 

You   babbled   strangely   of    upsetting-  cane 

(Me  you  upset),  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

At  last,  in  deep  despair,  you  said  to  me  : 

"  You'll  never  make    success  of  basketry, 

Suppose  instead  you  try  to  cane  a  chair, 

You  may  (or  may  not)   find  that  you've  a  flair. 

Let's  see  you  try,  Victoria.     Here's  the  cane, 

And  if  at  first — well,  then,   try,  try  again." 

And  so  I  tried,  and  at  the  corners  doubled, 

But  once  again,  alas,  I  sore  was  troubled. 

And  as  I  threaded  cane  from  hole  to  hole, 

Gloomy,    I    murmured   in    my   tortured    soul  : — 

"  Victoria  !  pattern  of  such  evil  fame 

Would  bear  more  fitly  Bloody   Mary's  name!  " 

Gravely  you  looked  at  me,  and  at  my  chair, 

And  then  you  said  :  "  Your  genius  lies  not  there." 

These  failed.     You  bade  me  try  peg-frame  and  string, 

But  all   in  vain.      I   truly  was   not  made 

To  be  a  journeyman  in  any  trade. 

*  *  *  * 

You  failed,  good  sir,  to  teach  me  anything, 
So,  to  rebuke  your  sinful  pride,  I  sing. 

— Mary  G.   Thomas. 
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SCOTTISH   NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Scottish  members  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Irving,  of 
Glasgow,  is  now  on  the  General  Executive  of  the  College.  His 
long  and  varied  experience  of  home  teaching  service,  both  as 
home  teacher  and  later  as  superintendent,  authorizes  him  to  speak 
with  knowledge  and  conviction  on  most  matters  connected  with 
the  blind. 

Piano  tuning  as  a  profession  for  blind  women. — In  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  The  New  Beacon  considerable  importance  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  blind  woman  had  qualified  as  a  piano  tuner,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  this  fact  opened  up  a  new  field  for  the 
professional  employment  of  blind  women.  Some  twelve  years  ago 
Miss  Mackenzie,  of  Wick,  qualified  as  a  piano  tuner  at  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  practising  her  profession 
in  Wick  ever  since,  in  addition  to  her  work  as  organist.  More 
recently,  Miss  Greig,  of  Aberdeen,  qualified  in  Edinburgh  and 
passed  the  College  examination  in  piano  tuning.  She  assists  Mr. 
Lowe  in  the  tuning  business  carried  on  by  the  school.  WTe  are 
glad  to  learn  that  this  example  is  being  followed,  but  we  cannot, 
as  Scotsmen,   relinquish  our   pioneer  rights. 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  AT  THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

March  2nd  is  observed  as  Founders'  Day  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  A  Service  of  Thanksgiving  was  held  in  the  Hall  at 
10-30  a.m.,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  pupils  and  members  of 
the  staff  and  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  late  principal.  The  order  of 
service  was  as  follows  : — 

Commemoration  of  the  Founders. 

We  have  gathered  here  this  morning,  through  the  Grace  of 
Almighty  God,  to  remember  the  pious  men  who,  sixty-foUr  years 
ago,  founded  this  College,  and  to  give  thanks  for  all  the  blessings 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  their  work. 

Particularly  we  commemorate  Thomas  R.hodes  Armitage  and 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  one  of  whom  had  the  worldly  posses- 
sions, the  statesmanlike  mind  and  the  gift  of  encouragement,  and 
the  other  the  vision,  the  intensity  of  will  and  the  fixity  of  purpose 
that  enabled  them  to  lay   the  foundations. 

We  gratefully  remember  the  continuous  work  of  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell,  who  for  40  years  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
College  as  its  principal.    We  commemorate  with  abiding  love  and 
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gratitude  the  memory  of  his  wife,  Sophia  Campbell,  and  also 
those  early  members  of  the  staff  who  did  so  much  to  establish  a 
high  standard  of  accomplishment,  particularly  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins, 
Organist   of   the  Temple  Church. 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  great  services  of  Guy 
Campbell,  principal  of  this  College  from  191 2  to  1929,  and  of  his 
wife,  Louie  Campbell,  principal  from  1929  to  1934 — happily  still 
with   us. 

We  render  thanks  for  the  work  of  earlier  teachers — of  Alexan- 
der Pearson,  Herbert  Black,  Lily  Bell,  Mabel  Davis  and  Emily 
Lucas  (who  still  continues  in  the  service  of  the  College),  and  for 
the  work  of  the  matrons  in  their  tender  care  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school  hours. 

Finally,  we  give  grateful  thanks  for  those  pupils  and  students 
of  past  years,  who,  by  industry  and  use  of  their  talents,  have 
justified  before  men  the  necessity  for  this  College  and  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  conceived  and  brought  about  its  foundation. 

Lesson  -         -         Ecclesiasticus,  chapter  xliv.  vv.  1-14. 

Te  Deum         _-___.  John  Ireland. 

Special  Prayers. 

Address. 

Hymn  -         -         -  "  Now  thank  we  all  our  God." 

On    the    Organ      -      "  Hallelujah    Chorus  "      -      Handel. 

H.  Jeans. 

The  Grace. 


NEWS    IN    BRIEF. 

LONDON. 

Major  C.  F.  Beville.  A  correspondent  writes  : — The  follow- 
ing short  account  of  Major  Charles  Francis  Beville,  late  Glouces- 
tershire Regiment,  who  died  on  March  5th,  at  Henley-on-Thames, 
is  not  in  any  way  an  appreciation — he  would  have  hated  nothing 
more.  It  is  meant  rather  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
feel  that  an  active  life  was  ended  for  them  by  the  War. 

Though  he  had  already  retired,  Major  Beville  joined  up  again 
at  once,  but  in  1916  suddenly  went  blind,  probably  as  the  result 
of  overstrain  in  artificial  light.  One  eye  went  completely,  and 
lie  was  told  that  the  other  was  bound  to  go  sooner  or  later. 
I  hough  a  very  active  out-door  man,  a  keen  shot,  and  a  golfer, 
he  at  once  started  to  learn  braille  reading,  writing,  and  typing, 
so  as  to  make  himself  entirely  independent.  Never  once  was  he 
known  to  grumble;  in  fact,  after  a  day  in  London — going  absol- 
utely alone — he  would  come  home  full  of  the  "  wonderful  kind- 
ness "  of  everyone  whom  he  had  met,  in  the  street,  in  the  tube, 
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everywhere.  He  put  all  his  activities  into  helping-  other  blind 
people,  teaching-  them  Braille,  setting  them  exercises,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  "  stick  to  it,  never  to  give  up,  for  it  will  come 
all  of  a  sudden." 

After  the  War  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  a  well-known  German 
clinic,  where  he  partly  recovered  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  he 
often  spoke  of  the  wonderful  kindness,  consideration,  and  tact  of 
the  German  surgeons  and  nurses,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept 
up  to  the  end.  He  came  of  a  very  old  soldier  family,  dating  from 
Norman  days,  a  family  whose  sons  had  always  fought  for  the 
King.     Of  this  he  was  very  proud. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Books  on  Records  for  the  Blind. — An  Innovation  at  City 
Institute. — An  innovation  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  life 
of  the  blind  or  sick  was  demonstrated  at  the  Royal  Midland 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham,  on  February 
26th.  It  is  a  "  talking  book  machine  " — an  exclusive  type  of 
gramophone,  on  which  special  records  are  played. 

The  records  are  loaned  free  of  charge  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  preparing  a  library  of  fiction,  religious  and 
other  books. 

Lord  Nuffield  gave  ^5,000  for  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme, 
which  is  advancing  apace.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future  these 
machines  will  be  installed  in  the  wards  of  various  institutes  and 
hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

At  present,  however,  they  are  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  such 
blind  persons  as  are  unable   to  read  Braille. 

The  machine  used  in  the  demonstration — the  first  to  be 
seen  in  Nottingham — is  an  all  electric  model  and  has  a  turntable 
which  revolves  24  times  a  minute,  as  compared  with  the  78  times 
of  the  ordinary  gramophone.  Agatha  Christie's  Murder  of  Roger 
Ackroyd  was  the  novel,  recorded  on  eight  records. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  the  weekly  social  afternoons,  and  the 
machine  will  replace  some  of  the  features  formerly  staged. 

STAFFORD. 

There  was  a  record  entry  at  Stafford  for  the  annual  exhibition 
of  bulbs  grown  by  the  blind.  The  show  was  under  the  auspices 
of   the   Staffordshire    Association    for   the    "Welfare   of  the   Blind. 

The  Leek  and  Cheadle  Social  Centre  (last  year's  winner)  was 
placed  as  runner-up  for  the  Harrowby  Shield  to  the  Stafford 
Social  Centre. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hall  (Lichfield)  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
and  the  blind  people  and  their  guides  were  accorded  a  civic  wel- 
come by  the  Mayor. 

Mrs.    H.   Barton  Land  (Uttoxeter),   the  organizer  of  the  exhi- 
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bition,  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  association  during  the  year, 
and  suggested  the  holding  in  the  near  future  of  a  braille  reading 
competition  for  the  older  people  who  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
education  in  schools  for  the  blind.  She  thought  the  stimulus  of 
such  a  competition  would  lead  many  blind  people  to  learn  Braille. 
After  tea  the  blind  people  were  entertained  to  a  concert. 


MUSIC   SECTION. 

New  Music  Publications. 
Organ. 
Grace,  Harvey — Plaint  (No.  9  of  ten  compositions),  (13545),   4d. 

Resurgam  (No.   10  of  ten  compositions),  (13546),  yd. 
Vierne — Final,  Fifth  Movement  from  "  3rd  Symphony  in  F  sharp 

minor,"   Op.   28,   (i3547)>  7d- 
Walker,   Ernest — Overstrand'(No.  6  of  ten  preludes  on  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes),  (13548),  4c!. 
Gunfield  (No.   9   of  ten  Preludes   on   the    Lady   Margaret   Hall 
Hymn  Tunes),   (13549),   4-d- 

Piano. 

Bach — Fugue    in   C   minor   (No.     1    of   "  Musikalische    Opfer  "), 

(i355o)»  5<*. 
Brahms — Intermezzo  in  A  minor,  Op.   116,  No.  2  (13551)1  4d. 
Fly,    Leslie    (arr.    by) — With    the    Immortals    (collection    of   easy 

classics),  (I3552),  7d- 
Haydn — Six  Sonatinas  (13553),  1/6. 
King,  Reginald — Song  of  Paradise  (13554),  4d- 
Macmahon,  D. — The  Pianist's  Book  of  the  Orchestra  (set  of  seven 

pieces,    the    melody    of   which    is    associated    with    the    main 

orchestral  instruments),  (13555),    iod. 
Moscheles — Studies,   Op.  70,   Nos.    1 — 4   (13556),    i/-. 
Parry,  Paul — Nostalgie  (No.   1  of  three  impressions)),  {13557),  4d. 

Songs. 

Gurney,   Ivor — Walking  Song,  F  :   C — F1  (13562),  4<1. 

Hahn,   R.— D'Une  Prison  (French),    B  flat:^— E1   (13563),  4c!. 

Handel — Let  me  wander  not  unseen  (Soprano  Recit.  and  Air  from 

"  L'  Allegro  "),    D    minor:     D— G1    (13564),    4d. 
Peri,  J. — O  bless  our  God  (arr.  by  Harrison),  G  :  G — E1   (13565), 

4d. 

Stanford— To  the  Soul,  B  flat  :  B,— E1  (13566),  4c!. 

vStrauss,  R. — Wiegenliedchen  (Cradle  Song),  D  :  F, — D1  (13567), 

4d. 
Wolf,    Hugo— Gesang  Weyla's  (Wevla's   Song),   D   flat  :    D— F1 

(13568),  4d 
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Four-Part  So)igs. 

Bantock,    G.    (arr.    by) — Go   down,    Moses    (No.    i    of   ten    negro 
spirituals,   for   male  ehorus  and  baritone  solo),  O.   and  V.S. 
^  (13569),   7<*. 

Swing*  Low,  Sweet  Chariot  (No.    2  of  ten  negro  spirituals,  for 
male  ehorus  and  baritone  solo),  O.  and  V.S.  (13570),  7d. 

Church. 

Hunt,  J.  Erie — Evening  Service  in  E  flat,  V.S.  (13575),  yd. 
Willan,    Healey — Missa    de    Sancto    Albano    in    E    flat   (an    easy 
Communion  Service),  V.S.  (13576),   1/2. 

Organ. 

Arne — A   Meggot  (arr.   by   H.  Wall),   (13577),  #d. 

Clerambault,    L.    N. — Prelude    in    D    minor    (arr.    by    Guilmant), 

(13578),  4d. 
Darke,    Harold — Rhapsody  in   E,    Op.   4  (13579),    7°^ 
Merkel,  G. — Introduction  and  Double  Fugue  in  A,  Op.  34  (1358c), 

Russell,   W. — Introduction  and    Fugato  in  G   minor  (arr.   bv    H. 

Wall),  (13581),  4d. 
Stanford — Fantasia   "  In    Festo   Omnium    Sanctorum,"    Op.    121 

(13582),  7d. 
Ihiman,    E.    H. — Epilogue   on    "Winchester    New"    (No.    2    of 

four  chorale   improvisations),   (13583),   4d. 
Whitlock,  P. — Fidelis  (No.  3  of  four  extemporisations),    (13584), 

4d. 

Wood,  Charles — Prelude  on  "  York    1  Line  "  (13585),  4d. 

Piano. 

Bach — Toccata  in  G  (13586),   7d. 

Beethoven — Three  Bagatelles  :  No.   1  in  E  flat;  No.  2  in  C;  No.  3 

in   F,   from  7  Bagatelles,    Op.   33  (13587),  yd. 
Brahms — Capriccio   in  G  minor,  Op.    116,    No.   3   (13588),   4d. 
Lachner,  V. — Prelude  and  Toccata  in  D  minor  (13589),  7d. 
Mozart — Sonata   in   G,    K.283   (Universal    Edition),    (13590),    1 1  d. 
Variations   in   A,    K.581    (13591),    5<1. 

Piano  Duets. 

Scott,  Cyril — Nursery  Rhymes  (six  characteristic  duets),  (13592), 
7d. 

Vocal. 

Somervell,  A. — One  Thousand  Exercises  to  accompany  "  Fifty 
Steps  in  Sight  Singing,"  Book  3,  containing  323  Two-part 
Exercises  (13597),  4/2- 
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Songs. 

Bizet— Chanson  d'Avril  (French),  E  flat  :  D— F1  (13598),  4a1. 
Braham,  J. — The  Anchor's  Weighed,  G  :   D — E1  (13599),  4d. 
Handel — How  Green  our   Fertile   Pastures  look   (Soprano   Recit. 

and  Air  from  "  Solomon  "),  G  :  Ax — E1  (1360c),  4d. 
Wagner — Dreams  (Traume),  G  :  Bx — F1  natural  (13601),   5d. 

Unison  Songs. 

Bantock — Goblin  Gold  (13602),  4d. 

Ireland,  J. — A  Song  of  March  (13603),  4d. 

Four-Part  Songs. 

Bantock  (arr.  by) — Nobody  knows  de  Trouble  1  see  (No.  3  of  ten 

negro  spirituals  for  male  chorus  and  baritone  solo),   O  and 

V.S.   (13604),  gd. 
Somebody's   Knockin'   (No.  4  of  ten  negro  spirituals  for  male 

chorus  and  baritone  solo),  O.  and  V.S.  (13605),  jd. 

Theory. 

Kitson,  C.  H. — Applied  Strict  Counterpoint  (S.E.B.),  (13606),  4/2. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Book  of   Gardening. 

First  Supplementary  List  of  Music  and   Music  Literature. 

Fourth  Supplementary  List  of  Books. 

Braille  Reader  III. 

How  to  learn  to  Read. 

The  Book  of  Joshua. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Honourable   Jim        Baroness  Orczy 

70  North "  Taffrail  " 

Grade  I. 

The  Christmas  Carol     Charles  Dickens 

Sanfield  Scandal R.  Keverne 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

The    Exciting    Family M.    D.    Hillyard 

Nuvat  the  Brave Radko  Doone 

Bush    Ragamuffins      Elizabeth    Marc 

Wm,   Neill  &  Sons   Ltd.,    Printers,   93    Mornington   Street,    Manchester    13. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  was  held 
at  Swiss  Cottage  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  4th. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members,  only  three 
being  absent. 

After  the  ordinary  formal  business  had  been  transacted  the  Sec- 
retary read  a  minute  of  the  meeting  which  had  been  held  between 
members  of  the  Joint  Welfare  Committee  and  representatives  of 
the  College.  As  this  meeting  had  brought  the  parties  no  nearer 
to  each  other's  point  of  view,  the  College  was  committed  by  its 
former  resolution  to  join  with  the  other  national  bodies  in  laying 
their  views  before  the  Minister  of  Health. 

The  Hon.  Registrar  gave  information  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticulars he  had  been  able  to  obtain  about  the  placement  of 
candidates  who  had  qualified   by  examination  as  home  teachers. 
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The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
about  the  remuneration  of  craft  teachers  and  had  had  between 
twenty  and  thirty  replies. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  March  31st  was 
presented  and  considered  satisfactory. 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Leeds,  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  Incorporation  of  The  College  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  initiated,  in  a  forcible  speech,  a  discussion 
on  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the  partially-blind  child.  The 
committee  which  dealt  with  the  Report  on  the  Partially  Seeing 
was  asked  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  all  members  of  the 
College  who  knew  of  cases  of  hardship  were  invited  to  send 
particulars  to   the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Reports  by  secretaries  of  the  various  boards  and  by  secre- 
taries of  the  branches  were  considered. 

The  question  of  a  braille  edition  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
was  fully  considered,  and  a  quotation  of  cost  submitted  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,   was   accepted. 

The  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  June 
20th.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  to  take  place  on  the 
morning  of  that  day. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  first  number  of  our  Braille  Edition 
in  June,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  register  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
receive  it  must  be  compiled.  Branch  secretaries  are  asked  to 
send  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind  members  in  their  areas  to 
Mr.  Stone  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  register  should  be  completed 
within  the  next  three  weeks.  The  ready  co-operation  of  all  con- 
cerned is  necessary  if  the  experiment  is  to  justify  itself. 


THE   EICHHOLZ   GOLD   MEDAL. 

The  Executive  of  the  College  have  decided  that  a  Competition 
for  this  medal  shall  be  held  this  year,  and  that  the  medal  shall 
be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Ideal  Cur- 
riculum for  a  Blind  Scltool." 

The  following  are  the  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  essay  shall  not  exceed  5,000  words. 

(2)  It  shall  be  written  under  a  pseudonym. 

(3)  March  31st,   1937,  to  be  the  latest  date  for  sending  in 

the  essay   to  the  Hon.   Registrar. 

(4)  The   competition   to   be    open  only   to   members   of  the 

College. 
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SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  College  was  held  in  Dundee 
on   14th  March.     There  was  an  average  attendance. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Care  of  the  Deaf  Blind  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
Irving  and   was  much  appreciated  by  his  audience. 

Care  of  the  Deaf  Blind. 

In  our  work  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  feel  that  the  care  of  the 
deaf  blind  presents  one  of  our  greatest  problems.  Because  of 
their  double  handicap  they  are  more  difficult  to  reach  and  need 
much  more  time  and  thought  and  individual  attention  if  we  are 
to  render  them  the  :service  we  feel  they  require  and  deserve  at 
our  hands. 

If  the  single  affliction  of  blindness  or  deafness  is  such  a  severe 
handicap,  how  much  worse  must  the  double  deprivation  be? 
We  cannot  fathom  the  loneliness,  the  isolation  of  those  whose 
whole  lives  are  spent  in  the  great  dark  silence,  living  as  someone 
has  said  "  not  only  in  a  prison,  but  in  the  inner  dungeon  of  that 
prison,  shut  off  almost  completely  from  contact  with  their  fellows 
and  from  all  social  intercourse."  It  is  up  to  us  to  break  down, 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  barriers  that  surround  them,  and  to 
establish  contact  with  these  lonely  souls,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  fresh  hope,  and  courage,   and  faith. 

In  1930  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz  (to  whom  may  I  say  in  passing 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  owes  its  existence),  that  great 
educationist,  administrator  and  social  worker,  undertook  a  survey 
of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  in  England  and  Wales,  with  special 
reference  to  their  education,  training  and  employment.  So  im- 
pressed was  he  with  the  terrible  condition  of  the  deaf  blind  that 
he  raised  the  question  in  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  and  ultimately  a  national  consultation  committee  was 
formed,  and  an  enquiry  started  as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem; 
and  now  we  know  fairly  accurately  the  number  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  condition  of  the  whole  deaf-blind  community. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  a  total  of  nearly  3,000  deaf- 
blind  persons,  while  in  Scotland  we  have  a  total  of  650.  Of 
these  totals  fully  85%  are  over  40  years  of  age,  and  only  15% 
under  that  age.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  Scotland  there  are 
only  three  of  school  age  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind,  and  none 
who  are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  problem  is  largely  concerned,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  with 
elderly  persons  who  come  under  the  care  of  the  outdoor  societies ; 
though  of  course  the  work  among  the  young  is  much  more 
important. 
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For  convenience  I  have  adopted  three  categories  under  which 
I  have  placed  the  deaf-blind  persons  in  Scotland  : — 

i — The  blind  who  are  only  partially  deaf,  i.e.,  who  are  unable 

to  follow  general  conversation,  but  who  can  hear  anyone 

speaking   to   them   directly    and   in   a   clear,    fairly    loud 

voice. 
2 — The  blind  who  are  totally  deaf,  but  have  normal  speech. 
3 — The  blind  who  are  also  deaf  and  dumb,  and  can  therefore 

only  communicate  with  others  by  means  of  signs  or  the 

manual  alphabet. 


Table  of  Figures  of  Deaf  Blind  in  Scotland. 


Blind  &  Part- 

Instituton  or  Society.  ially  Deaf. 

Edinburgh     Royal     Blind     Asylum 

(Industrial  Department)   8 

Thomas  Burns  Home  — 

Craigmillar  School,   Edinburgh — 

Hawthornden,   Edinburgh    — 

Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind  32 
Royal    Dundee    Institution    for    the 

Blind 4 

Mission   to   the   Outdoor    Blind  for 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland...  117 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind    ...  9 
Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the 

Blind 25 

Edinburgh  and  South-East  of  Scot- 
land Society  for  the  Blind 47 

Stirling   and    Clackmannan   Society  6 

Fife  Society    27 

Dundee     Mission    to    the    Outdoor 

Blind 60 

Forfarshire  Mission  12 

Aberdeen    Town  and    County  Asso- 
ciation    49 

Perth  and  Kinross  Society 23 

Glasgow  Special  Schools     2 

Totals  421 

In  Schools  and  Institutions    60 

Outdoor  Societies  361 


421 


Blind  &  Tot- 
ally Deaf. 


No.  who  are 
also  Dumb. 


52 
7 


23 
9 
3 

8 
3 

9 

1 


161 


13 


20 
3 


68   =   650 


49 
112 

161 


19 
49 

68   =   650 


The  majority  (fully  64%)  belong  to  the  first  group,  the 
partially  deaf.  These  perhaps  are  the  least  difficult  to  help,  but 
even  so  they  call  for  much  time  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
home  teacher,  particularly  when  their  relatives  are  inclined  to 
neglect  them,  so  that  they  become  the  victims  of  excessive  de- 
pression,   introspection   and   consequent   unhappiness.     The  home 
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teacher  should  make  a  point  of  calling  as  frequently  as  possible, 
of  enlisting-  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  perhaps  of  relieving  them  of  some  of  the 
strain  that  constant  attendance  on  deaf-blind  persons  entails.  If 
the  teacher  is  able  to  give  the  deaf-blind  person  something  to  do 
to  occupy  the  long  hours  of  darkness  and  silence  it  will  make  him 
less  dependent  and  less  exacting.  And  first,  I  would  place  the 
great  desirability  of  encouraging  him  to  read,  whether  in  Moon 
or  in  Braille.  I  know  the  difficulty  in  doing  this  at  times — he 
has  never  been  a  reader,  even  when  he  had  his  sight ;  he  is  too 
old  to  learn  now ;  his  memory  is  not  good ;  his  fingers  are  not 
sensitive,  etc.  But  the  teacher  must  persevere,  use  all  his  or  her 
persuasive  powers  to  get  the  pupil  to  make  a  start,  and  then 
visit  him  constantly  and  encourage  him  to  go  ahead  and  learn, 
because  once  he  is  able  to  read  a  whole  new  world  of  interest  and 
of  pleasure  is  opened  up  to  him.  Then,  too,  if  these  deaf-blind  per- 
sons are  able  to  master  Braille,  they  can  begin  to  correspond  with 
others,  and  through  such  societies  as  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League  get  into  touch  with  those  similarly  handicapped.  Again, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  some  simple  occupation, 
such  as,  for  women — knitting,  rug-making  and  little  household 
duties ;  and  for  the  men — cleaning  knives,  chopping  wood  or 
bringing  in  coal ;  anything,  in  fact,  that  will  take  them  out  of 
themselves  and  prevent  them  settling  down  to  a  life  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  attend  clubs  for  the  blind, 
where  they  can  meet  others  and  enjoy  social  intercourse 
and  games,  such  as  dominoes,  draughts,  etc.  In  Glasgow, 
during  the  past  two  winters,  we  have  run  such  a  club,  and  it  has 
certainly  been  well  worth  while  in  the  increased  happiness  it  has 
brought  to  the  members,  the  new  interests  it  has  given  them,  the 
new  friendships  that  have  been  formed,  and  the  general  feeling 
of  companionship  that  it  has  fostered.  Many  now  look  forward 
eagerly  to  this  meeting  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
of  their  life.  A  number,  too,  who  had  previously  declined  to  do 
so,  have  now  been  encouraged  by  their  companions  to  take  up 
reading  and  have  found  it  a  great  source  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  who  can  only  communicate  with 
others  by  means  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  are  com- 
paratively few,  but  they  present  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  all.  They  require  more  time  and  care  and  attention  than 
the  teacher  of  the  blind  is  often  able  to  give.  For,  in  addition 
to  being  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  follow  some  occupation, 
they  require  human  companionship  even  more  than  the  other 
groups — the  fellowship  of  a  friend.  To  them  especially  the 
ministry  of  the  physical  and  mental  needs  is  not  enough ;  we  must 
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try  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  inner  spirit  and  nature. 
There  is  a  great  field  of  service  here  for  men  and  women.  When 
any  deaf-dumb  person  has  entered  into  something  like  normal 
human  life  it  has  generally  been  through  the  devotion  of  someone 
who  has  tried  to  reach  the  imprisoned  spirit,  and  has  determined 
never  to  give  up  until  every  avenue  of  approach  has  been  explored. 
In  this  connection  we  think  almost  instinctively  of  Helen  Keller 
and  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  who  with  such  marvellous 
patience  and  persistence  carried  on  her  difficult  task  of  bringing 
light  to  that  darkened  life,  and  was  so  fully  rewarded  in  her  pupil's 
brilliant  achievements.  These  achievements  would  never  have 
been  possible  but  for  that  teacher's  whole-hearted  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice.  And  may  there  not  be  others  among  us  who,  if 
they  had  had  the  same  opportunities  and  advantages  as  Helen 
Keller  might  have  proved  just  as  brilliant?  There  is,  too,  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  owed  so  much  to  her  early  friendship  with  "  Uncle 
Asa,"  the  eccentric  old  neighbour  of  the  Bridgman' s,  described 
by  Dr.  Howe  as  "  a  sort  of  philosopher  with  a  crack  in  his 
skull."  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Dr.  Howe's  own  marvellous 
achievement  with  Laura  Bridgman,  the  result  of  his  devotion,  en- 
thusiasm and  patience  with  his  young  pupil,  until  at  last  the 
light  of  intelligence  dawned  on  her  darkened  mind  and  her  soul 
was  set  free?  Unstinted  praise  is  also  due  to  Laura's  other 
teachers — Miss  Drew,  Miss  Swift,  Miss  Wight  and  Miss  Paddock 
— who  under  the  Doctor's  superintendence,  gave  themselves  so 
devotedly  to  her  education  and  enlightenment. 

These  are  perhaps  outstanding  cases  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  emancipation  of  deaf-blind  children,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  helping  the  adult  deaf-blind  :  individual 
self-denying  effort  and  personal  sympathy  and  friendship  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  success  in  the  work.  But,  where  the  home 
teacher  cannot  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention,  it  might  be 
possible  to  enlist  the  services  of  some  suitable  voluntary  workers 
or  friends  who  would  make  deaf-blind  persons  their  special 
charge,  and  supplement  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  by  visiting 
them  regularly  and  frequently,  taking  them  out  for  walks  or 
drives,  to  Church  or  meeting,  giving  them  the  latest  news,  and 
generally   taking  a  kindly  personal  interest  in   their   welfare. 

Another  method  might  be  for  the  society  for  the  blind  to 
appoint  a  special  teacher  for  the  deaf  blind  only.  This  teacher 
would  certainly  require  an  extra  stock  of  patience,  of  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  work,  because  it  would  entail  a  big  drain  on  his 
or  her  nervous  energy,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
in  the  reward  it  would  bring — the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
one  had  helped  to  ease  the  heavy  load  for  some  burdened  soul 
and  brought  cheer  and  happiness  and  companionship  to  him. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League.  This  is  an  association  of  those  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind.  It  was  founded  in  1928  by  one  of  themselves  (Miss 
Brookfield),  and  is  organized  by  themselves,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  seeing  friends.  There  are  at  present  some  500  members; 
membership  is  free  to  the  deaf  blind,  while  others  may  join  as 
11  associates  "  by  paying  a  small  subscription  of  1/-  per  annum. 
There  are  over  300  of  these  "  associates."  A  quarterly  magazine, 
The  Rainbow,  published  first  in  Braille,  and  now  in  Moon  as  well, 
is  circulated  among  them  and  contains  correspondence  and  other 
matter  written  by  themselves.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  which  has  a  regular  circulation  of  300  copies,  while 
Mrs.  Lee,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  League. 
Socials,  picnics,  rambles  and  other  outings  are  arranged  for  the 
members,  while  a  correspondence  course  in  Bible  study,  conducted 
by  a  Welsh  member,  is  followed  by  a  number  of  them.  One  young 
deaf-blind  woman  has  organized  what  is  called  the  "  Floral 
Friends'  Club,"  the  members  of  which  drop  their  own  names  and 
substitute  those  of  their  favourite  flowers  (forget-me-not  I  should 
think  will  be  a  favourite),  while  each  member  must  contribute 
monthly  to  a  magazine  called  The  Bouquet.  At  present  the 
members  are  making  an  effort  to  raise  funds  to  provide  a  holiday 
home  for  the  deaf  blind,  where  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  company  of  those  who  understand  them  and  can 
have  fellowship  with  them.  There  are  small  groups  of  these 
League  members  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow,  and  they 
occasionally  have  joint  social  gatherings. 

As  I  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  the  late  Dr. 
Eichholz  was  largely  instrumental  in  getting  a  special  consultative 
committee  on  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  blind  formed,  with  Mr. 
Eager  as  secretary,  and  since  then  regional  committees  have  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales — Northern, 
Eastern  Counties,  Midland,  North-Western,  South-Eastern  and 
London.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  form  such 
a  committee  for  Scotland,  specially  charged  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  deaf-blind  persons  in  our  midst,  and  to  co-operate 
with  those  other  regional  committees  in  carrying  out  any 
schemes  for  their  benefit.  I  think,  also,  there  might  be  closer 
co-operation  between  workers  for  the  deaf  and  workers  for  the 
blind.  Each  of  us  has  a  special  contribution  to  make  to  this  work, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  come  together  from  time  to  time  to  con- 
sider how  best  we  could  serve  the  interests  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  may  be  in  your  various 
districts,  but  in  the  Glasgow  area  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
coming  and  going  between  the  two  organizations.  I  don't  know 
why.     I  am  sure  there  is  room  for  it. 
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In  closing-,  I  may  say  that  in  this  paper  I  haven't  really  had 
time  to  prepare  anything  of  an  exhaustive  nature.  I  have  merely 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  Care  of  the  Deaf  Blind,  but  I  trust 
it  may  lead  to  an  interesting  discussion,  and  that  it  may  result  in 
some  definite  and  practical  steps  to  further  the  interest  of  this 
most  severely  handicapped   section  of  our  community. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  21st  March. 
Thirty-eight  members  were  present.  The  chief  items  on  the 
agenda  were  discussions  on  the  Joint  Committee  Report  and  the 
Incorporation  of  the  College.  These  debates  were  ably  opened  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  followed  by  several  speakers,  who  contributed  to  a 
very  interesting  survey  of  both  subjects.  Resolutions  were  passed 
supporting  the   Executive   in    its   attitude  towards  these  matters. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish  branch  was  read, 
suggesting  a  joint  meeting  at  Carlisle,  on  Saturday,  13th  June. 
The  idea  was  favourably  received ;  several  members  signified  their 
intention  of  making  every  endeavour  to  attend.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  have  been  completed  members  of  the  branch  will 
be  notified.  With  a  view  to  adding  further  support  to  the  Carlisle 
meeting  it  was  decided  not  to  call  the  usual  branch  meeting  in 
June,   but  to  hold   it  in  October,  at  Manchester. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  impending  departure  of  Miss 
Tetley  from  the  Northern  branch.  Miss  Tetlcy  was  warmly 
thanked  for  her  service  and   interest  in  the  College  work. 

After  the  meeting  members  were  kindly  entertained  to  tea  by 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Andrews. 

The  results  of  the  Branch  Election  of  Officers  ibr  1936-37 
were  as  follows  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  Leeds. 

Vice -Chair  man  :  Mr.  L.  Hardcastle,  Leeds. 

Ex-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.   Howard,  Leeds. 

Committee  :  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  Mr.  A.  Siddall, 
Rochdale;  Miss  F.  M.  Nelson,  Newcastle;  Miss  L.  O. 
Burges,  Chester. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Egerton- 
Jones,  M.A.,  Liverpool. 
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DE  LIBERIS  ET  DE  LIBRIS. 

C.    W-    POWNALL,     B.A. 

No  enlightened  missionary  for  education  in  these  days  approves 
of  passive  recreations  as  a  means  of  employing  leisure.  Recrea- 
tion, to  serve  its  purpose  fully,  say  the  theorists,  must  be  active. 
The  man  who  is  satisfied  to  spend  his  evenings  occupying  a 
comfortable  chair  while  the  good  things  offered  by  the  film  or  the 
stage  minister  to  his  enjoyment,  and  who  is  satisfied  to  spend 
his  Saturday  afternoons  "  on  the  popular  side  "  enjoying 
vicariously  the  thrills  of  the  cricket  or  football  field,  has  not  the 
highest  interests  of  his  development  at  heart.  At  best,  he  is 
living  a  life  less  abundant  than  one  within  his  reach,  if  only  he 
will  bestir   himself  sufficiently  to  live   it. 

Now  those  of  us  who  have  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
among  blind  children  know  well  how  willing  they  are  to  sit  silent 
and  motionless  for  half-hours  on  end  listening  to  an  attractive 
radio  programme,  or  to  a  suitable  novel  read  aloud  to  them 
by  an  accomplished  reader.  If  a  supervision  officer  or  house- 
master wants  to  pass  a  long  winter  evening  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy  to  himself  while  in  sole  charge  of 
fifty  blind  lads,  whose  ages  range  from  eight  to  sixteen  years,  let 
him  try  the  expedient  of  assembling  and  seating  them  in  one  big 
room,  where  they  may  listen  to  him  or  to  an  up-to-date  radio 
receiver.  Provided  the  matter  chosen  be  substantially  acceptable, 
this  form  of  recreation  is  one  of  which  his  charges  will  not  quickly 
tire.  Blind  children  are  the  easiest  imaginable  audience  to  read 
to,  and  probably  the  most  appreciative.  Twist-like,  they  ask  for 
more.  But  to  indulge  this  craving  over-much  is,  I  believe,  to  do 
them  not  a  service  but  a  disservice.  In  the  Manchester  residential 
school  this  recreation  during  the  winter  months  occupies  three 
evenings  of  the  week  at  the  most,   and  usually  only  two. 

When  first  I  undertook  residential  work  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  I  was  introduced  to  the  tradition  of  reading  aloud  to  the 
boys  in  the  evenings,  but  received  no  guidance  upon  what 
to  read.  The  establishment  being  an  educational  one,  I  had  no 
scruples  about  administering  instruction  under  the  guise  of  enter- 
tainment. Accordingly,  I  tried  to  communicate  my  enthusiasm 
for  seventeenth-century  English  literature  by  relating  the  subject 
matter  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  extracts,  diligently  rendered,  illus- 
trating Milton's  word-music.  Lads  reared  on  the  Boys'  Own 
Paper  did  not  receive  my  policy  with  enthusiasm.  They  kept 
their  patience,  however,  honoris  causa.  But  a  beginning  had  been 
made,  and  from  the  impossibilities  of  Paradise  Lost  we  turned  to 
the  improbabilities  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.    To  my  astonishment 
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this  was  actually  popular.  To  every  child  in  the  class,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  it  was  a  complete  novelty,  even  to  those  who 
were  approaching-  school-leaving  age. 

The  next  session  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  using  the  time  in  the 
reading  class  for  supplementing  the  slight  knowledge  the  children 
seemed  to  possess  of  medieval  English  literature.  This  I  did  by 
reading  Bowdlerized  versions  of  Beowulf,  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Green  Knight.  These  were  tolerated 
with  a  good  grace,  but  I  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  Edgar  Wallace 
and  "  Sapper  "  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 

Before  the  following  winter  I  had  accepted  an  appointment  on 
the  elementary  school  staff,  while  retaining  the  residential  posi- 
tion. Having  so  much  classical  literature  to  teach  by  day,  and 
knowing  exactly  how  much  the  pupils  read  and  heard  read  each 
week,  my  point  of  view  changed  somewhat.  I  allowed  the  children 
to  relax  in  the  evening,  and  treated  them  to  such  stories  of 
boarding-school  life  as  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  The  Fifth  Form  at 
St.  Dominic's,  The  Master  of  the  Shell  (all  by  Talbot  Baines 
Reed).  These  stories  are  clean  and  wholesome,  and  their  moral 
value  is  high.  But  they  abound  in  just  enough  improbability  to 
furnish   a  romantic  escape  from  our  hum-drum    death-in-life. 

Yet  the  teacher  of  English  will  not  be  content  to  read  for  pure 
enjoyment,  however  worthy  an  aim  that  may  be.  He  will  have 
an  eye  to  the  child's  own  power  to  write.  And  to  this  end  he  will 
not  account  that  time  wasted  which  he  spends  in  stopping  to  explain 
a  word  encountered  in  the  reading  which  he  suspects  is  either 
unknown  or  only  half-known  to  his  hearers. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  special  school  is  to  help  the  defective 
child  to  attain  normality.  Since  few  blind  children  can  read  to 
themselves  either  accurately  or  fluently,  until  they  approach  the 
end  of  their  school  course,  we  can  help  them  to  gain  parity  with 
their  seeing  confreres  by  putting  them  in  possession  of  those 
tales,  detective,  school  and  adventure,  which  arc  part  of  the 
birthright  of  the  civilized  child. 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY   FOR   THE   BLIND. 
NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

H.    GOTHWAITE. 

On  Saturday,  March  21st,  an  event  took  place  in  Manchester, 
to  which  all  the  blind  people  concerned  (and  many  of  their  seeing 
friends)  had  been  looking  forward  for  a  long  while — ever  since 
last    March,    in    fact — the    reading    competition    of   the    Northern 
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Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  To  hear  the  gay 
chatter  of  the  competitors  as  they  waited  to  read  in  the  pre- 
liminary tests  in  the  morning,  and  during  lunch,  one  would  have 
thought  it  was  a  big  reunion  instead  of  a  competition,  as  indeed 
it  was  to  many.  The  finalists  read  in  the  afternoon,  before  the 
judges  and  the  public,   and  read  exceedingly  well. 

Some  amusing  little  verses  on  "  Breakfast,"  by  Eleanor 
Farjeon,  were  read  by  the  youngest  competitors,  and  as  class 
succeeded  class  the  poems  gradually  increased  in  difficulty,  until 
the  experts  gave  admirable  renderings  of  Wilfred  Gibson's 
"  The  Ponies."  Previous  prize  winners  read  a  sonnet  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

The  prize  winners  in  the  various  classes  were  as  follows  : — 
Class  I  (Advanced  Readers) — 

ist  Prize  :    Miss  L.  Carrington  (Liverpool). 

Specially  Commended  :   Miss  Jean   Welsh   (Manchester). 
Class  II  (Other  Readers)— 

i st  Prize  :  Miss  Lillian   Smith  (Chesterfield). 

2nd  Prize  :   Miss  Norah  Sullivan  (Liverpool). 

Special  Prize  for  Progress  during  past  five  years  :  Mr.  Thomas 
Worrall    (Liverpool). 
Class  III  (Juniors,    16 — 20) — 

1  st   Prize  :    Peter   Humpage   (Liverpool). 

2nd  Prize  :  Hilda  Cunliffe  (Blackburn). 
Class  IV  (Juniors,   12 — 16) — 

1st  Prize  :  William  Arkinstall  (Manchester). 

2nd   Prize  :    Douglas  Robinson   (Newcastle). 

Consolation  Prize  :  Olive  White  (Manchester). 
Class   V  (Juniors  under  12) — 

ist  Prize  :    Harold  Whittaker  (Manchester). 

2nd  Prize  :  Marjorie  Holbrook  (Manchester). 

As  a  competitor  I  came  away  with  very  vivid  impressions  : 
first,  how  encouraging  it  is  to  enter  a  competition  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  do  something  better  than  our  seeing  brethren  (one 
has  only  to  hear  the  best  braille  readers  to  know  that  this 
happens) ;  second,  how  cheered  we  all  were  by  the  atmosphere  of 
comradeship  which  exists  between  the  Library  staff  and  the 
competitors;  and  lastlv,  how  impossible  it  is  to  estimate  the  debt 
every  blind  lover  of  books    owes  to  the  Library. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  urge  all  blind  people  who  need  en- 
couragement in  their  difficult  lives,  to  try  the  tonic  of  a  reading 
competition  (there  is  one  in  London  in  May),  and  all  seeing  people 
who  have  any  of  the  "pity-the-poor-blind"  attitude  in  their  minds 
to  go  to  one  also  and  hear  the  finalists  read.  It  is  a  wonderful 
experience  for  all. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Paper  given  by  Mr.  George  T.  Wood  (Instructor  in  Brash- 
making,  Technical  Training  School  for  the  Blind,  Leeds),  at  the 
Craft  Instructors'  Conference,  held  in  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  November,   1935. 

Training  the  Blind  in  Brushmaking. 

We  may  assume,  I  think,  that  the  purpose  of  training  in  any 
handicraft  is  to  enable  the  trainee  to  acquire  the  most  liberal  know- 
ledge and  skill  that  his  mental  and  physical  abilities  will  allow,  in 
any  given  time.  This  definition  applies  to  all  trainees,  but  any 
other  suggestions  I  may  make,  or  opinions  I  may  express,  should 
be  taken  as  applicable  to  registered  blind  trainees  only. 

For  our  purposes  I  divide  our  craft  into  three  sections  : — 
1 — Pan  work   as  a  whole; 

2 — Pan  work  limited  to  bass,  bassino  and  fibre ; 
3 — Wire-drawn  work. 
The  limitation  indicated  in  section  2  is  due  not  to  any  restrict- 
ed requirement   by   the  workshop   in  which   the    trainee   is   to   be 
employed,  but  to  inability  to  see   fine   hair  work. 

Method  of  Training. 

In  approaching  our  work  as  craft  instructors,  I  know  no  better 
ends  at  which  to  aim  than  those  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  marking  associated  with  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz, 
namely  : — 

(a)  Quality  of  workmanship  ; 

(b)  Independence  in   work; 

(c)  Speed ; 

and  I  consider  the   relative   importance  to  be  in  the  same  order. 

What  is  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at?  To  my  mind  there  can 
be  but  one  in  regard  to  quality,  and  that  is,  that  on  completion  of 
training,  work  should  be  good  enough  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  in 
a  competitive  market.  Anything  I  may  say  in  this  paper  must 
have  that   object    in    view. 

Independence,  except  in  the  case  of  dull  trainees,  comes  gradu- 
ally throughout  the  period  of  training,  and  I  do  not  worry  much 
about  this  until  the  last  six  months  of  the  course.  After  all,  an 
instructor's  work  is  to  instruct  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  regards  speed  :  I  prefer  not  to  take  it  into  consideration 
except  in  relation  to  quality,  and  1  propose  to  deal  with  this  point 
later. 

The  case  of  every  trainee  must  be  considered  entirely   on   its 
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merits.  There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  setting  down  particu- 
lar methods  of  approach  for  people  suffering  from  varying  de- 
grees of  handicap  and  differing  so  much  in  age.  I  can  only  claim 
in  justification  of  any  methods  I  may  suggest — they  work. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  initial  step  in  pan  work  consists 
of  dry-knotting  with  clean  fibre  or  bass.  This  material  is  easiest 
to  handle,  can  be  combed-up  again,  and  so  eliminates  waste.  The 
holes  should  be  of  medium  size  to  commence  with,  but  as  progress 
is  made  a  change  of  stocks,  with  differently-sized  holes  and  mater- 
ials, is  beneficial.  Coco,  Madagascar  and  Gumati  are  all  useful, 
as  they  harden  the  skin  of  the  fingers  before  the  trainee  starts 
pitching.  It  is  advisable  to  let  the  totally  blind  man  go 
through  the  actions  of  both  dips  while  dry-knotting.  This 
accustoms  him  to  distance,  to  finding  the  striker,  and  gives  him 
confidence.  This  practice  will  produce  the  necessary  flexibility 
of  the  fingers  and  wrist  and  should  be  continued  until  that  result 
is  secured.  With  some  older  men,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  manual  labour  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  finger  stiffness 
remains  a  handicap   for   some  time. 

For  training  purposes  I  think  all  pans  should  be  exactly  alike, 
so  that  the  reach  for  the  pan  is  the  same.  Further,  the  depth  of 
the  pitch  can  be  gauged  accurately  when  a  man  is  moved  from 
one  pan  to  another.  Indeed,  all  pans  for  blind  people  could  be 
standardized  with  beneficial  results,  the  best  type  being  accepted 
by  agreement. 

Having  secured  reasonable  proficiency  in  dry-knotting,  in 
approach  and  dipping,  the  trainee  may  be  allowed  to  commence 
his  pitch  work.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  holding 
of  the  knot  should  be  correct.  A  faulty  style  is  difficult 
to  eradicate  if  not  checked  promptly.  It  may  result  in 
a  burn  for  the  learner,  or  a  splash  for  the  one  working  next  to 
him.  It  certainly  prevents  accurate  use  of  the  striker,  and  the 
work  suffers.  To  the  practical  man  this  simply  means  the  elim- 
ination of  false  moves,  and  there  are  all  kinds.  Most  of  them 
can,  and  should,  be  rectified  as  far  as  possible.  But  there 
are  cases  where,  even  after  a  prolonged  spell  of  compulsory 
abstention,  some  fault  in  style  continues  to  affect  the  quality  of 
the  work.  I  think  the  instructor  should  be  satisfied  to  minimize 
the  fault.  These  false  moves  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  blind 
people ;  they  occur  with  seeing  workers,  sometimes  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Now  that  the  man  is  commencing  pitching,  it  is  essential  that 
the  instructor  should  stand  or  sit  by  his  pupil  and  give  him  un- 
divided attention  tor  the  time  being,  to  prevent  accident  with  the 
pitch,  owing  to  wrong  approach  or  other  faults.  However  good 
the  trainee  may  have  been   in  dry-knotting  and  dry-dipping,  ner- 
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vousness  on  tackling-  the  pitch  for  the  first  time  may  cause  mis- 
takes. Trainees  must  be  guarded  against  nasty  burns  in  the  early 
stages.  A  dislike  or  fear  of  the  pan,  caused  by  an  avoidable 
accident,  may  have  unfortunate  results.  In  the  later  stages  of 
training-  the  burn  would  be  accepted  as  a  useful,  if  painful,  re- 
minder of  the  need  for  care.  Until  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
a  pupil  can  dip  without  requiring  my  attention  and  will  not  make 
a  serious  mistake,  I  never  allow  him  to  go  to  the  pan,  unless  I 
am  by  his  side. 

The  first  efforts  should  be  confined  to  "  middling,"  so  that  a 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  setting  is  acquired  before  tackling  the 
outsides.  Having  got  a  pupil  over  the  essential  details  of  the 
work,  progress  should  be  made  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  should 
be  given  as  many  different  types  of  work  as  his  ability  allows, 
without  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  workshop  to  which 
he  is  going.  That  a  trainee  should  take  an  all-round  course, 
limited  only  by  his  own  industry  and  capacity,  is  essential. 
Specialization  in  the  principal  lines  of  his  employing  body  can 
be  given  in  the  last  few  months  of  training  if  necessary. 

Having  dealt  so  far  with  actual  methods  of  teaching  the 
trade,  other  points  relevant  to  training  may  follow.  A  knowledge 
of  the  materials  used  should  be  given,  their  nature,  source  of 
origin,  preparation  and  cost.  Here  is  an  interesting  subject. 
The  materials  used  in  brush  making  are  products  of  countries 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  them  is  of  a 
highly  skilled  and  varying  nature.  Having  imparted,  and  being 
ready  always  to  discuss  this  knowledge  with  his  pupils,  I  think 
the  instructor's  responsibility  under  this  heading  should  cease. 

Let  us  look  at  training  from  another  angle.  Let  us  suppose 
an  instructor  is  given  two  totally  blind  men  to  train,  both  about 
26  years  of  age  and  having  recently  become  blind.  One  of  them 
we  will  suppose  to  have  been  a  skilled  craftsman.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, bright,  and  tries  all  he  knows  to  overcome  his  handicap. 
The  other  man  was  previously  a  casual  labourer,  mentally  dull, 
of  poor  physique  and  constantly  dwelling  on  his  handicap;  the 
instructor   sets   about    these    two. 

A  month  or  two  later  he  is  given  two  more  pupils,  boys  straight 
from  school,  just  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  One  has  a  very 
little  vision  while  the  other  enjoys  what  must  be  the  upward  limit 
for  registration.  There  may  be  half-a-dozen  more  pupils  and  per- 
haps more  extreme  cases  than  I  have  quoted  among  them,  possibly 
a  totally  blind  man  over  forty  years  of  age,  or  a  boy  who  is,  to  put 
it  gently,  "  queer."  Still,  for  our  purpose  we  may  take  the  first 
four  as  a  fair  average  and  examine  one  or  two  problems  that 
arise.  Can  the  instructor  bring  these  four  pupils  to  something 
like  the  level  of  skill  required  of  a  seeing  journeyman  in  the  craft? 
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The  law  of  this  country  demands  that  a  seeing  boy  must  be 
apprenticed  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  efficient,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  employer 
picks  his  boys.  My  answer  to  the  question  is  "  No,  it  is 
impossible." 

Hair  work  should  be  taught  only  to  those  people  with  some 
vision,  and  then  a  fairly  full  range  of  work  may  be  taken  with 
some  hope  of  success  by  intelligent  trainees.  Owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  training  totally  blind  persons  to  the  standard  I 
consider  necessary  I  am  convinced  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  Further,  under  modern  conditions,  most  workshops  for 
the  blind  employ  a  number  of  partially-sighted  journeymen  for 
this  type  of  work. 

To  revert  to  our  two  totally  blind  men  on  bass  work,  we  find 
the  first  making  better  progress  than  the  second.  Here  consider- 
able tact  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  required  if  the  second  man 
is  not  to  be  disheartened  by  receiving  more  attention,  by  having 
more  faulty  knots  removed,  or  through  being  allowed  to  think 
he  is  not  doing  as  well  as  the  other  fellow.  The  instructor  knows 
the  remedy  here,  and  the  fact  that  it  causes  him  additional  trouble 
should  not  matter.  If  the  gap  in  progress  fails  to  lessen,  I  think 
the  way  to  get  over  it  is  to  ensure  that  the  men  are  not  on  exactly 
the  same  type  of  work.  This  should  avoid  comparisons  which 
might  prove  odious.  As  time  goes  on  both  these  men  should  be 
making  good  work,  except  for  lapses  which  will  occur  at  inter- 
vals. All  totally  blind  trainees  have  them,  but  in  varying  forms. 
Now  what  causes  these  lapses?  The  better  man  may  have  six  or 
seven  faulty  knots  in  a  brush,  the  other  may  spoil  a  whole  brush. 
The  fault  may  be  caused  by  any  of  a  number  of  very  small  things 
and  the  instructor  can  soon  put  his  man  right.  But  why  have 
the  lapses  occurred  after  the  pupil  has  been  producing  good  work 
for  long  periods.  The  trouble  must  be  rectified  before  the  trainee 
is  "  passed  out,"  however  infrequent  they  become.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  problem  is  for  the  instruc- 
tor to  have  a  few  spells  of  working  at  the  pan  under  the  same 
conditions  as  his  pupils.  He  should  work  with  his  eyes  closed 
at  varying  times  of  the  day,  but  more  specially  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  two  lads  having  some  vision.  They 
are  working  at  the  hair  pan.  A  start  on  common  fibre  work  is 
obviously  necessary.  As  progress  is  made  different  types  of 
materials  and  work  can  be  given,  increasing  in  difficulty,  until, 
finally,  those  with  enough  vision  can  undertake  the  manipulation 
of  "  bends."  To  the  real  craftsman  this  manipulation  of 
11  bends  "  is  all-important.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
my   hearers  if  I  try  to  explain  "  bend."       It  may  be  the  natural 
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bend  or  curve  of  the  bristle  as  it  grows  on  the  hog,  or  it  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  length  of  time  a  bundle  has  been  tied  up  after 
dressing.  If  you  look  at  a  first-class  paint  or  shaving  brUsh  you 
will  notice  that  these  bends  are  all  turned  to  the  centre,  if  they 
were  not  a  painter  would  have  no  use  for  the  brush.  Of 
course,  in  pan  work  the  importance  is  not  so  great  as  that.  The 
bend  here  only  affects  the  appearance  and  not  the  wearing  quality 
of  the  brush.  But,  as  could  be  said  of  a  pair  of  trousers  having 
one  leg  longer  than  the  other,   "  sales  would  be  difficult." 

With  hair  work  there  must  be  much  dependence  on  the  in- 
structor, but  this  should  be  cut  down  as  far  as  possible,  even  at 
the  risk  of  the  trainee  thinking  he  is  being  somewhat  neglected. 
The  time  should  come  when  instead  of  being  shown  what  to  do, 
he  may  simply  be  told  to  do  it.  This  should  make  him  discover 
faults  for  himself. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  "  speed."  As  trainees  have  to 
proceed  to  workshops  as  journeymen  pieceworkers,  the  impor- 
tance of  speed  is  obvious.  The  future  standard  of  living  is 
dependent  upon  it.  Speed  does  not  merely  mean  hurrying  up, 
or  making  a  dash  of  it.  It  means  the  ability  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum output  consistent  with  high  quality  workmanship.  Each 
trainee  must  be  studied  separately,  and  I  use  the  word  "  studied  " 
advisedly. 

May  I  now  touch  briefly  upon  one  or  two  other  points?  What 
is  a  reasonable  number  of  trainees  for  an  instructor  to  have  under 
his  care?  This  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  differing 
periods  of  time  already  served  by  his  trainees,  but  as  a  guide  I 
suggest  10.  In  certain  circumstances  the  number  might  be  slight- 
ly increased,  while  in  others  it  should  most  certainly  be  less. 

What  period  of  time  do  I  consider  necessary  to  allow  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  trainee  to  qualify  for  workshops?  With 
older  men  factors  differ  so  much  that  I  prefer  not  to  state  a 
definite  time.  For  boys,  however,  I  certainly  considei  a  minimum 
period  of  four  years  absolutely  essential.  Another  important 
point  for  us  to  remember  is  that  all  work  done  by  blind  brush- 
makers  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  skill  of  someone  else. 
I  refer  to  boring;  this  should  always  be  of  the  best  and  kept  as 
uniform  as  possible.  The  trainee  or  journeyman  has  a  right  to 
expect   this. 

Wire-drawn  work.  Wire-drawn  work  is  mainly  restricted  to 
girls,  because  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  points  mentioned 
with  reference  to  male  trainees  apply  even  more  strongly  in  the 
case  of  girls.  There  must  be  towards  them  an  attitude  which 
induces  confidence,  without  any  approach  to  undue  familiarity. 
The  importance  of  this  is  emphasized  by  the  necessity  of  guiding 
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their  hands  in  certain  stages  of  training.  The  girls  should  be 
in  a  room  reserved  for  them,  supervised  by  an  instructress,  whose 
co-operation  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

Although  a  very  important  part  of  the  craft,  drawn  work  does 
not  demand  the  skill  required  for  pan  work.  Difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  blind  persons  doing  pan  work  are  not  encountered  in  the 
drawn  branch.  As  in  pan  work,  the  initial  step  should  be  the 
knocking-up  and  parting  of  knots.  They  should  be  held  in  the 
same  position  as  will  be  necessary  when  actually  drawing.  Clean 
fibre  and  "  union  "  are  the  best  materials  for  the  beginner.  The 
necessity  for  extreme  care  in  knocking-up,  parting  and  holding 
knots  should  be  apparent,  when  one  realizes  that  at  some  later 
stage  in  the  course  the  trainee  will  be  handling  bristles  valued 
at  6/-  to  8/-  an  ounce. 

After  mastering  the  initial  processes  a  commencement  may  be 
made  on  actual  drawing,  with  Mexican  or  some  other  fibre. 
When  progress  has  been  made,  as  many  changes  of  work  as  are 
possible  should  be  given  to  the  totally  blind  girl.  Drawn  work — 
particularly  with  very  small  holes — tends  to  become  too  monoton- 
ous. This  change  should  not  be  difficult  when  one  considers  the 
great  variety  of  materials  and  stocks  used  in  the  trade.  Later 
on,  split  knot  and  penetrating  work  may  be  given,  and,  finally,  root 
drawn. 

The  question  may  arise  of  managing  girls  who  are  "  difficult  "  ; 
1  can  only  suggest  that  such  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  woman, 
I  personally  should  ask  to  be  relieved  of  any  further  responsibility 
for  them. 

Now  for  the  last  point,  what  should  be  the  relationship  of 
instructor  to  trainee?  The  people  whom  we  train  vary  widely 
in  age,  natural  ability  and  handicap.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  discipline,  but  it  should  be  felt  as  the  sway  of  an  "  instructor," 
not  of  a  "  foreman  "  or  "  boss."  And  so  the  time  comes  for 
transference  to  workshops  and  the  instructor  gives  his  final  ex- 
hortation— quality — independence — speed,  and  sometimes  wonders 
how  great  is  the  danger  of  the  order  being  reversed. 
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SCOTTISH    NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

The  Carlisle  Meeting.  Arrangements  are  more  or  less  com- 
pleted for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  and  the 
Scottish  Branch  at  Carlisle,  on  June  13th,  and  I  understand  that 
the  meeting  promises  to  be  an  extremely  interesting  one.  Quite 
a  number  of  Northerners  have  promised  to  come  North,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  great  many  Scots  will  go  South.  The  time  of  the 
meeting  will  be  arranged  to  suit  train  connections  on  all  the  main 
lines. 

The  Braille  Teacher.  Members  who  have  read  the  account  of 
the  General  Executive  meeting  on  April  4th  have  learned  that  a 
braille  edition  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  to  be  published  for 
one  year,  as  an  experiment.  Scottish  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  that  it  is  to  be  embossed  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  this  big  new 
event  may  even  stimulate  some  Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen  to 
contribute  to  Scottish  Notes. 

Obituary.  Mr.  Christopher  Cairns  died  in  Edinburgh  last 
month.  He  was  for  many  years  a  missionary  under  the  Edinburgh 
and  South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  teaching  the  Adult 
Blind  in  their  own 'Homes,  and  retired  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
well  known  in  Edinburgh  and  the  South-Eastern  Counties.  By 
nature  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  regarded  the  religious 
side  of  his  work  amongst  the  blind  as  more  important  than  the 
purely  social.  He  had  many  interests  in  Edinburgh  apart  from 
his  work  for  the  blind. 


SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY— V. 

THE  STRUCTURAL  BASIS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

An  Apology.     Future   Plans. 

I  sincerely  regret  the  break  which  has  unavoidably  occurred 
in  this  series  of  articles.  The  illness  I  had  last  October  came 
quite  suddenly,  and,  although  I  was  able  to  return  to  school  after 
an  absence  of  one  month,  1  have  not  felt  equal  to  resuming  these 
essays. 

I  repeat  I  sincerely  regret  the  break,  and  for  two  very  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  has  interrupted  the  continuity  of  the 
subject.  1  had  visualized  the  whole  series  of  articles  in  an  un- 
interrupted sequence,  each  article  following  the  other  in  logical 
order    and    thereby    keeping    the    subject    alive    in    your    minds 
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And,  secondly,  this  break  necessitates  a  little  summarizing  at  a 
most  unnatural  point  in  the  series,  and  also  it  means  asking  you 
to  look  up  your  back  numbers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  in  order 
to  refresh  your  memories. 

To  summarize  :  I  commenced  this  series  of  articles  by  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  science  of  geography,  and 
proceeded  to  draw  a  distinction  between  geographers  and  teachers 
of  geography.  I  gave  my  conception  of  the  enthusiastic  teacher. 
In  the  second  article  the  problem  of  selecting  the  most  suitable 
methods,  material  and  equipment  were  discussed.  I  drew  con- 
clusions in  favour  of  specialization  as  against  class  teaching,  and 
of  the  regional  method  of  teaching  geography.  1  also  listed 
the  maps  and  terrestrial  globes  to  be  used.  In  the  third  article  I 
suggested  a  scheme  of  work  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  children, 
together  with  a  list  of  textbooks  which  I  myself  use. 

These  three  articles  formed  the  introductory  group  of  the 
series.  Article  IV  on  "  The  Climatic  Basis  of  Modern 
Geography  "  was  the  first  of  another  group  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  modern  geography  and  how  far  they  can  be  taught 
in  our  schools.  Then  came  the  illness,  so  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  state  my  future  plans  here,  in  order  to  make  the 
position  clear.  My  original  conception  of  this  group  was  to 
cover  the  main  principles  governing  modern  geography,  bearing 
in  mind  the  enthusiastic  young  teacher  I  imagined  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  articles.  For  this  I  had  planned  three  articles — 
numbers  IV  to  VI — article  IV,  "  The  Climatic  Basis  of  Modern 
Geography  "  ;  V,  "  The  Structural  Basis  of  Modern  Geography  "  ; 
and  VI,  "  Biological  and  Human  Geography,  Mathematical 
Geography  and  Cartography." 

This  marks  the  end  of  the  second  group.  Here  is  the  place 
where  the  break  ought  to  have  occurred,  for  a  new  phase  opens, 
and  I  hope  to  give  a  group  dealing  with  actual  teaching  hints, 
commencing  with  England  and  Wales,  then  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Europe  will  be  given  in  outline,  and  finally  the  application  of  the 
climatic  basis  to  facilitate  the  geography  of  the  other  continents. 

Those  are  my  plans,  and  I  still  hope  to  be  able  to  put  them 
through. 

I — The  Evolution  of  Structural  Geography. 
Structural  geography  is  an  incursion  into  the  science  of  geologv 
— another  illustration  of  the  parasitical  nature  of  our  subject. 
Many  scientists  of  the  latter  half  of  last  century  and  the  present 
day  have  contributed  to  the  science  of  geology.  The  history  of 
its  rapid  development  is  easy  to  trace.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  industrial  revolution,  when  man  discovered  coal  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  and  the  consequent  developments  of  steam  power 
and  machinery  for  the  steam  engine  to  drive. 
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The  names  of  Ley  ell,  Geikie  and  Gregory  stand  out  as  the 
leading  geologists  of  this  country. 

Geology  is,  of  course,  the  study  of  the  history  of  rocks — their 
composition,  formation  and  individual  characteristics.  From  it 
branch  off  numerous  other  sciences  such  as  palaeontology — the 
science  which  deals  with  the  fossil  contents  of  the  rocks ;  or 
mineralogy — the  study  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  rocks ;  or 
geomorphology — the  study  of  earth  movements,  the  forces  of 
erosion  and  denudation  and  the  resultant  land  forms. 

The  application  of  geology  to  geography  is  of  even  more 
recent  date.  1  can  remember  the  storm  of  criticism  when  it  was 
introduced  in  my  secondary  school  days.  True,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  rather  too  much  geology,  but  a  sane  balance 
has  now  been  reached,  and  the  geographer  is  content  to  accept 
the  geologist's  statements  and  then  proceeds  to  study  how  these 
facts  affect  man.  Another  science  dealing  with  the  earth  brought 
into  relationship  with   man  is  "  Structural  Geography." 

II — Structural  Geography. 

The  principles  of  Structural  Geography  can  be  read  in  any 
good  textbook  dealing  with  the  subject.  Once  more  1  recommend 
The  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography.  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vious articles,  I  do  not  intend  to  develop  the  subject  in  detail  here, 
but  to  cover  the  ground  in  outline  and  show  how  much  of  it  we 
can  teach  in  our  schools. 

The  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  "  crust  "  are  divided 
into  three  main  groups  :  (i)  Sedimentary,  (2)  Igneous,  (3) 
Metamorphic. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  formed  from  "  sediments,"  i.e.,  de- 
posited material  brought  from  elsewhere,  either  by  the  carrying 
power  of  running  water  or  by  the  wind.  Those  deposited  by  the 
water  are  sometimes  called  "  aqueous  "  rocks.  Examples  are  : 
sandstones,  grits,  limestones  and  clays.  The  "  Loess  "  of 
China  is  the  famous  example  of  a  wind-deposited  rock.  Other 
examples  are  found  in  Hungary. 

Igneous  rocks — "  fire-formed  rocks."  These  can  also  be 
divided  into  two  main  groups — (a)  volcanic,  (b)  plutonic. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  obviously  the  outpourings  of  ash  and  lava 
from  volcanoes.  Examples  are  the  lava  plateaux  of  Antrim, 
Mull  or  Skye.  Plutonic  rocks  are  formed  from  material  which 
has  solidified  from  a  liquid  state  within  the  earth's  crust.  Granite 
is  the  commonest  example. 

Metamorphic  rocks  were  at  one  time  a  mystery  to  geologists. 
More  recent  research  has,  however,  proved  them  to  be  either 
sedimentary   or   volcanic   rocks,    which    have    been   so  completely 
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changed  that  their  original   state  is  unrecognizable  without  care- 
ful study.     Examples  are  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Table  IX  is  a  simplified  classification  of  the  rocks,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  class  teacher.  It  does  not,  however,  claim 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  student  of  advanced  geography. 

Table  IX. — Classification  of  Rocks. 


Main 
Classification. 
Sedimentary 

Sub-divisions. 
"  Mud  flats." 

Typical  Examples. 
Morecambe  Bay. 

Rocks. 

(a)  Aqueous 

Deposits 

Sandstones. 

New  Red  Sandstone  Plain  of  the 
Midlands. 

Grits. 

Millstone  Grit  of  the  Pennine. 

Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

The  Pennines,  Cheddar  Gorge,  Cen- 
tral Ireland 

Jurassic    Lime 
stone. 

Cotswold  Hills,  North  Yorkshire 
Moors. 

Chalk. 

The  Weald  District,  Chiltern  Hills. 

(b)  Wind-borne 
Deposits 

Loess. 

China,  Hungary. 

Igneous  Rocks. 
(a)  Volcanic 

Volcanic  Ash. 

Vesuvius,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
buried  beneath  "  volcanic  ash." 

Lava    Flows. 

Mull,  Antrim. 

(b)  Plutonic 

Granite. 

Cornwall,  Devon. 

Gabbro. 

Aberdeen,  Skye. 

Metamorphic 
Rocks. 

Schists  &  Gneiss. 

Highlands  of  Scotland. 

NEWS   IN   BRIEF. 

NEW   YORK. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive 
Director  of  the   American    Foundation   for  the   Blind  : — 

"  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  were  successful  in 
getting  the  government  to  make  up  5,000  talking  book  machines 
as  a  relief  work  project.  These  machines  will  be  loaned  to  blind 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  machines  for  themselves.  These 
are  included  in  the  7,500  we  expect  to  have  in  use  by  midsummer." 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

At  the  committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  March,  in  Nottingham, 
the  chairman  (Mr.  F.  Guy  Wardle)  had  the  unusual  and  sorrow- 
ful duty  of  moving  resolutions  of  condolence  in  connection  with 
the  loss  the  Institution  has  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Armitage,  J. P.,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  38  years,  including  22  years  as  honorary  treasurer; 
Dr.  A.  R.  Tweedie,  who  had  been  honorary  laryngologist  and 
aural  surgeon  to  the  Institution  for  26  years;  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Aspinall,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the  brush  department  for  21 
years. 

The  committee  also  took  leave  of  Miss  Fletcher,  who  was 
resigning  her  position  as  headmistress  of  the  Girls'  Technical 
Training  Department,  after  23  years'  service;  and  of  Miss  Shipley, 
who  had  been  matron  of  the  Clarendon  Street  Hostel  since  its 
opening  10  years  ago.  Gifts  were  presented  to  both,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  services. 

At  the  invitation  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  Miss  Shipley  the  staff, 
pupils,  and  former  pupils,  were  entertained  to  a  social  evening  at 
Marsden's  Cafe,   at  which  there  was   whist,   dancing  and   music. 

A  presentation  of  an  electric  standard  lamp  to  each  of  the 
hostesses  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  assembly  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Institution  (Mr.    M.   Priestley). 

CAPE   TOWN,    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

What  the  Government  was  doing  for  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
South  Africa  and  possible  future  developments  in  its  policy  re- 
garding the  blind  were  outlined  by  Professor  M.  C.  Botha,  Union 
Secretary  for  Education,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Athlone 
School  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  held  in  the  Cathedral  Hall. 

There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  all  work  for  the  blind  in 
South  Africa  was  done  by  individuals,  but  urged  on,  partly  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Government  had  stepped  in 
and  assumed  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  There  was  still  a  tre- 
mendous task  ahead,  both  for  the  Government  and  the  charitable 
organizations.  "  There  are  still  blind  people  to  be  seen  begging 
in  the  streets  of  Cape  Town,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is  a  serious 
indictment  on  our  civilization  and  humanity." 

Last  year  the  Government  spent  ^11,900  on  the  care  of  the 
blind,  over  ^3,000  of  which  had  gone  to  the  Athlone  School. 
The  contribution  of  the  Union  Department  of  Education  to  blind 
schools  had  recently  been  increased  and  the  department  was  now 
paving  the  full  salaries  of  all  teachers  of  the  blind.     The  Govern- 
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ment  had  also  recently  decided  to  increase  the  education  subsidy 
to  all  partly  blind  children  to  ^19. 

Professor  Botha  referred  to  the  new  Plumstead  School  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  hoped  to  raise  ^25,000  for  it.  "  That 
is  a  large  sum  of  money,"  he  said,  "  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  set  yourself  the  job  of  raising  ;£  10,000  and,  when  you  have 
got  it,  go  to  the  Minister  and  tell  him  of  your  effort.  I  cannot 
compromise  him,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  consider  helping  you  with 
more  money." 

Professor  Botha  referred  to  the  work  done  at  Athlone  in  the 
'"  sight-saving  class  "  for  partly  blind  children.  It  was,  he  said, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  work,  and  was  the  only 
class  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

He  alluded  to  the  Blind  Persons  Bill  now  before  Parliament  as 
the  "  Magna  Charta  of  the  Blind."  An  important  feature  of  the 
Bill,  he  said,  was  that  it  differentiated  between  care  for  the  blind 
and  ordinary  poor  and  charitable  relief.  The  Government  realized 
that  care  for  the  blind  was  a  social  service  just  as  health  and 
education  were  social  services. 

Professor  Botha  hinted  that  the  Government  was  considering 
making  the  education  of  blind  children  compulsory.  "  It  is  a 
strange  fact,"  he  said,  "  that  many  parents  will  not  admit  that 
their  children  are  blind  and  send  them  to  proper  training  schools 
where  they  will  be  taught  to  lead  useful  lives.  Many  others  take 
them  away  from  school  before  they  have  completed  their  course. 
They  should  be  compelled  to  remain  at  school  until  their  nineteenth 
year,  or  until  they  have  finished  a  complete  course  that  will  enable 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  lead  full  and  normal  lives." 

He  also  hinted  that  the  Government  might  be  prepared  to 
subsidize  coloured  blind  education  in  the  near  future. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Sir  Kingslcy  Wood,  in  opening  the  extension  of  the  National 
Library,  described  the  Library  as  a  modern  miracle.  The 
Minister  of  Health  did  not  exaggerate,  and  he  might  have  added 
that  this  miracle,  under  Providence,  had  been  brought  about 
almost  entirely  by  women.  Miss  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Dow  in  faith 
began  the  work  fifty-four  years  ago  in  a  small  room  in  Hampstead. 
Miss  Austin  achieved  its  transference  from  humble  quarters  in 
Bayswater  to  its  present  site  and  made  it  a  national  body,  and 
Miss  Prince  has  consummated  the  efforts  of  her  predecessors  and 
made  necessary  and  possible  the  latest  reconstruction.  Almost 
from    the    earliest   days    Mrs.    Danckwerts    has    been    associated 
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with  the  work  as  a  member  of  committee,  and  those  who  know 
the  Library  well  know  all  that  she  has  done  for  it. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March 
24th.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
principal  speaker,  and  Lord  Blancsburgh,  the  Chairman,  were  both 
prevented  from  being  present  by  national  duties.  The  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Library,  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  presided,  and  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood,  a  most  appropriate  deputy  for  Lord  Halifax, 
came  at  almost  a  moment's  notice.  The  large  audience  included 
Lord  Lamington  (Chairman  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind), 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  (of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind), 
Sir  Ian  Fraser  (of  St.  Dunstan's),  Lieut. -Colonel  Clay  (of  Gardner's 
Trust),  and  Mr.  C.  R.   Kerwood  (of  the  Ministry  of  Health). 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Miss  Hazel  Winter,  who  spoke  for  the  eleven  thousand  readers 
of  the  Library.  She  emphasized  the  gratitude  of  the  readers  for 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  they  had  been  supplied  with  books 
during  the  rebuilding  operations.  She  spoke  of  what  the  Library 
had  done  for  her  and  how  it  had  opened  up  avenues  of  thought 
and  hope  and  encouragement  to  all  blind  readers. 

Dr.  Evans,  in  introducing  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  gave  details  of 
the  work  of  reconstruction  and  the  cost  it  had  entailed,  and 
disclosed  the  very  gratifying  fact  that  towards  this  cost  the 
readers  had  themselves  contributed  over  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  Library  would  now  have  accommodation  for  two-hundred- 
and-fifty  thousand  volumes. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  in  declaring  the  extension  open,  spoke 
of  the  great  development  of  blind  welfare  service  in  recent  years 
and  of  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  Library  in  the  social 
well-being  of  blind  persons. 

The  new  premises  were  very  impressively  dedicated  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  the  visitors  were 
shown  over  the  new  Library,  and  a  memorable  afternoon  was 
brought  to  a  close. 
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MINISTRY   OF   HEALTH. 

Deputation  from  the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 

A  deputation  from  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  which  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  Francis  Fremantle,  O.B.E.,  M.P.,  Lt.-Col. 
J.  Sandeman  Allen,  M.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Gallacher,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  H.  Graham  White,  M.P.,  was  received  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  on  19th  May.  Mr.  J.  Maxton,  M.P.,  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  being  present. 

The  views  of  the  deputation  were  expressed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Grierson  (President),  J.  Whittam  and  H.  Savage  (members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind),  and 
the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Henderson. 

The  deputation,  which  was  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Fre- 
mantle, called  the  Minister's  attention  to  certain  anomalies  in  the 
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present  administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  made 
suggestions  for  amendments  of  the  Act  and  improvements  in  the 
arrangements  made  by  local  authorities  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions. In  particular,  they  urged  the  reduction  of  the  minimum 
age  for  old-age  pensions  for  blind  persons,  increased  pensions  of 
fixed  amount  in  all  cases  irrespective  of  income,  uniformity  in 
allowances  to  unemployable  blind,  a  minimum  wage  for  workshop 
employees  and  home  workers,  and  public  control  of  all  blind 
welfare  services. 

Sir  King-sley  Wood  said  in  reply  that  he  desired  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  contribution  that  had  been  made  by  the  League  and 
other  associations  in  bringing  about  improved  conditions  for  the 
blind.  The  State  and  the  municipalities  were  now  expending  more 
than  jQi^  millions  a  year,  as  compared  with  ^100,000  a  year 
formerly,  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  marked  progress  had 
been  made  in  preventive  work  and  particularly  in  provision  for 
extended  opportunities  for  occupation  and  industry.  He  was  also 
glad  to  think  that  measures  taken  through  the  public  health  and 
school  medical  services  for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness 
and  the  preservation  of  the  sight  of  school  children  were  having 
an  increasing  effect  in  restricting  the  number  of  persons  becoming 
blind  in  early  life.  So  far  as  the  public  control  of  all  blind  welfare 
services  was  concerned  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  world  was  due  to  the  initiative  of 
voluntary  agencies,  and  he  would  like  to  see  the  State,  the  muni- 
cipalities and  the  voluntary  agencies  working  together  on  their 
behalf. 

So  far  as  matters  in  relation  to  a  minimum  wage  in  workshops 
for  the  blind  were  concerned,  he  understood  that  members  of  the 
League  were  in  conference  with  the  Association  of  Workshops 
with  a  view  to  reporting  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  he  hoped  some  solution  would  be  arrived  at.  He  would 
await  their  report.  He  also  hoped  that  more  local  authorities 
would  make  declarations  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
and  so  remove  the  care  of  the  blind  from  the  poor  law,  and  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  encourage  them  to  take  this  course. 
The  other  matters  raised  by  the  deputation  would  receive  his 
careful  consideration.  Some  of  them  involved  legislation  and 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  due  course  by  the  Government. 


MIDLAND   BRANCH. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  Saturday,  28th  March, 
and  was  well  attended.  In  the  absence  of  Miss  Falconer,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  H.  S.   Edkins. 

The  following  paper,    read  by  Mr.  T.   H.    Messenger,  of  the 
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Birmingham  Home  Workers'  Department,  created  much  interest 
and  provoked  a  lively  discussion. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Priestley,  of  Nottingham, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  was  warmly  endorsed  by  the 
meeting. 

The  result  of  the  branch  elections  was  declared  as  follows  : — 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.  S.  O.  Myers. 

Committee — Miss  S.  M.  Gaster,  Miss  V.  M.  Ludford,  Miss 
E.  E.  Morley,  Mr.  A.  G.  Whitton. 

Home  Workers'  Service. 

In   an  area  within   a   radius   of  approximately  60  miles   from 
Birmingham    are   the   five   counties   of   Staffordshire,    Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,     Worcestershire    and     Herefordshire.       The    local 
authorities  of  these  counties,  together  with  units  made  up  of  other 
local  city  and  borough  councils  comprise  the   14  local  authorities 
for  whom  we  supervise  the  activities  of  our  170  home  workers. 
These  home  workers   are  occupied  in  the  following  trades  : — 
(i)   Piano  Tuning ; 
(ii)  Music  teaching; 
(iii)   Basket  making  and  chair  seating; 
(iv)   Brush  making; 
(v)  Machine  knitting; 
(vi)  Mat  and  coal  bag  making; 
(vii)   Boot  repairing. 
Also    included    are    one    or    two    agents,    canvassers,    typists, 
and  one  chimney  sweep. 

These  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  : — 

1.  Non-selling    home    workers,    i.e.,    piano   tuners,    music 

teachers,   etc. ; 

2.  Selling    home    workers,     i.e.,     basket     makers,     brush 

makers,  etc. 

Those  in  group  1  are  engaged  in  professional  work,  while  the 
remainder  are  engaged  in  making  up  various  types  of  articles  for 
sale.  Of  this  latter  class  a  good  number  obtain  all  the  work 
they  require  locally,  others  secure  but  little  work,  while  a  large  pro- 
portion are  unable  to  find  any  work  at  all  although  capable  and 
efficient  workers.  One  person  may  be  able  to  produce  good  sale- 
able articles,  but  be  quite  unable  to  find  customers,  while  another 
may  be  an  indifferent  worker  but  an  exceptionallv  good  salesman. 

Our  service  to  all  is  up  to  a  point  the  same — 

(a)  Payment   of   augmentation    monthly ; 

(b)  Keeping   of    records ; 

(c)  Provision   of   tools  and  equipment ; 

(d)  Advertising    locally    and    providing    suitable    handbills, 

business  cards,  etc. 

(e)  Arranging   contracts   where   possible. 
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In  the  case  of  group  2,  the  selling  home  workers,  there  is  also 
the  handling  and  despatching  of  all  raw  materials  used  in  the 
various  trades.  It  is  our  aim  to  supply  every  need  of  the  home 
workers  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  best  materials  at  the  low- 
est possible  prices.  This  is  the  greatest  service  we  can  render  to 
those  particular  home  workers  in  group  2  who  are  producing  goods 
and  selling  them  in  their  own  locality  in  competition  with  ordinary 
sighted  firms.  A  large  section  of  home  workers  in  this  group 
who  are  unable  to  dispose  of  their  own  products  are  dealt  with  by 
the    department's   selling    organization. 

The  main  policy  to  be  followed  is  controlled  by  the  After-Care 
Committee  of  the  Institution,  which  meets  monthly,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, with  the  object  of  working  in  the  closest  co-operation  with 
the  local  authorities  for  whom  we  carry  out  the  service,  and  who 
pay  the  cost,  an  annual  conference  is  called,  at  which  the  results 
of  the  previous  year  are  reported,  and  any  suggestions  or  altera- 
tions for  the  coming  year  discussed.  This  causes  the  responsible 
local  authority  to  take  a  close  interest  in  the  blind  workers  in  its 
area. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  annual  conference  reports  the  home 
workers  are  divided  into  four  main  groups,  as  follows  : — 

A.  Independent   Home  Workers,   i.e.,   those  successfully 

running  their  own  business  and  disposing  of  their  own 
goods   or   services. 

B.  Partially  Dependent,  i.e.,  those  who  are  unable  to  find 

sufficient  work  to  keep  themselves  reasonably 
employed  and  who  require  a  certain  amount  of  work 
from  the  department. 

C.  Totally   Dependent,   i.e.,   those  dependent  on  the  de- 

partment for  all  their  work. 

D.  Old  and  Infirm,  or  Physically  Weak,  i.e.,  those  able 

to  do  only  a  small  amount  of  work,  although  keen 
and  willing. 

A  number  of  those  in  group  D,  are  periodically  transferred  to 
the  unemployable  class,  l3ut  it  is  our  aim  to  find  employment 
rather  than  class  people  as  unemployable,  and  to  give  everyone 
who  has  the  slightest  chance  every  encouragement.  Our  success, 
or  otherwise,  can  only  be  judged  by  results,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  home  workers,  as  a  whole,  probably  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  the  average  workshop  employees. 

The  rate  of  augmentation  payable  varies  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  authorities,  there  being  a  flat  rate  in  some  areas,  with 
a  sliding  scale  in  others.  Home  workers  send  in  a  form  monthly, 
showing  the  amount  charged  for  work  sold  and  any  cost  of 
materials  used,  from  which  the  actual  earnings  are  checked,  this 
depending  on    the   accuracy   of   the   figures    stated   on    the   form 
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which,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  proved,  the  only  guarantee  being 
the  honesty  of  the  home  worker,  and  the  fiat  rate  scale  now 
adopted  in  most  of  our  areas  should  be  a  help  in  this  direction. 

With  regard  to  training  :  our  present  handicrafts  are  most 
suitable  for  blind  workers  and  should  provide  all  the  work 
required  if  our  service  is  up-to-date  and  we  see  that  the  fullest  use 
is  made  of  the  days  of  training,  so  that  real  craftsmen  are  pro- 
duced, if  possible.  There  is  then  not  much  need  to  worry  unduly 
about  mechanization,  modern  competition,  or  other  matters  which 
are  after  all  probably  not  so  modern. 

The  organization  of  a  home  workers'  department  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  blind  workshop.  In  a  workshop  orders  for 
goods  are  received  and  dealt  with  all  under  one  roof,  but  the 
home  workers'  department  receives  an  order  and  has  to  produce 
it  anywhere  within  an  area  of  over  5,000  square  miles.  In  a 
factory  the  raw  materials  have  only  to  be  handed  to  the  worker 
to  be  made  up,  whereas  the  home  workers'  department  has  to  de- 
liver its  raw  material  over  a  road  mileage  of  50,000  per  year.  In  a 
factory  the  finished  product  is  carried  into  the  warehouse  and 
despatched,  while  the  home  workers'  department  has  to  collect  the 
finished  articles  for  perhaps  the  same  order  from  one  home  worker 
in  Herefordshire,  another  in  Warwickshire  and  yet  another  in 
Staffordshire,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  must  be  up  to  workshop 
standard  and  perfect  in  every  detail,  although  made  with  very 
little  supervision.  Tons  of  willows,  cane,  etc.,  brush  stocks,  bass, 
bristle  and  hundreds  of  parcels  of  wool  are  handled  in  the  course 
of  a  year  and  thousands  of  made-up  articles  collected  and  des- 
patched to  customers.  To  do  all  this  economically,  to  increase  our 
sales,  and  to  ensure  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as  possible  for 
the  workers  are  our  objects. 

Many  live  in  inaccessible  places,  out  of  railway  delivery  areas, 
so  much  of  our  materials  and  goods  are  transported  by  our  own 
vehicles  in  a  monthly  schedule  of  calls,  the  programme  being 
mapped  out  ahead.  To  do  this,  stock  is  taken  every  month  and 
our  requirements  of  finished  goods  are  estimated,  so  that  the 
necessary  raw  materials  and  orders  can  be  prepared.  Home  work- 
ers are  advised  of  the  next  call,  so  that  any  materials  they  require 
may  be  ready  for  delivery,  and  any  goods  which  are  being  made 
up  by  them  for  the  department  may  be  ready  for  collection.  Aug- 
mentation is  made  up  ready  to  be  paid  on  the  various  journeys 
at  about  the  same  date  each  month,  but  if  the  home  worker  is 
not  visited  for  any  reason  the  money  is  sent  by  post. 

Assistance  in  the  disposal  of  goods  and  services  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  work,  and  our  object  is  to  encourage  home 
workers  to  build  up  a  business  by  selling  as  much  of  their  own 
products  as  possible,  but  it  is  realized  that  many  cannot  achieve 
much  along  these  lines,  and  consequently  a  large  volume  of  goods 
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has  to  be  bought  by  the  department,  especially  from  the  totally 
dependent  workers  in  group  C.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  home  workers  themselves  dispose  of  services  and  goods  to 
the  total  value  of  approximately  £8,500,  and  their  earnings  amount 
to  nearly  ,£5,800,  augmented  by  a  further  £5,800.  Goods  to  the 
value  of  £1,500  are  sold  directly  by  the  department  all  purchased 
from  home  workers  at  retail  prices,  less  a  discount  of  25%,  which 
leaves  a  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  actual  wages.  For  ease 
of  handling  and  planning  large  running  orders  for  one  type  of 
article  are  the  most  suitable,  but  we  have  to  take  orders  for  all 
the  varieties  of  goods  which  customers  require,  consequently  we 
stock  many  lines,  amounting  to  over  200,  all  produced  bv  home 
workers,  which  speaks  well  for  their  capabilities. 

A  comprehensive  stock  is  kept  of  all  types  of  goods,  while 
special  orders  for  articles  which  we  could  not  stock  come  in  fre- 
quently and  must  be  dealt  with  as  separate  items.  Here  we  may 
meet  trouble.  First  we  must  decide  who  can  do  the  work,  after 
which  we  have  to  find  out  if  that  particular  home  worker  is  busy 
on  work  for  his  own  customers  and  whether  he  has  suitable  mater- 
ial, all  of  which  takes  time,  but  having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to 
these  details,  the  order  proceeds.  Trouble  may  arise  over  delivery 
unless  these  drawbacks  are  made  quite  clear ;  customers 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that  our  particular  factory 
has  a  floor  space  of  5,000  square  miles,  with  workers  anything 
up  to  80  miles  from  the  base.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  large  continuous  orders  for  bass  brooms  or  baskets 
or  socks  of  standard  types  can  be  most  easily  dealt  with, 
but  all  requirements  have  to  be  met  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
given  reliable  means  of  rapid  transport  it  is  possible  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  our  scattered  units  at  no  great  cost.  Although 
distances  make  close  .supervision  impossible,  our  knitters  are  pro- 
ducing excellent  socks,  and  our  brush  and  basket  makers  are  able 
to  meet  all  requirements  collectively,  although  many  individually 
may  be  able  to  produce  only  a  very  limited  range. 

Where  work  must  be  found  we  set  out  to  discover  which  class 
of  article  a  home  worker  is  best  able  to  make,  without  close 
watching,  and  then  endeavour  to  obtain  orders  for  that  particular 
type,  as  the  fewer  the  complications  the  better.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  fully  employ  every  home  worker,  as  the  vast  amount 
of  handling  and  supervision  required  over  such  a  large  area  would 
be  extremely  costly.  The  solution  lies  rather  in  home  workers 
doing  as  much  as  possible  themselves  and  receiving  what  assist- 
ance we  can  give  without  unduly  increasing  the  cost  of  service. 
Prospective  home  workers  to  be  successful  must  be  good 
salesmen,  able  to  handle  customers  and  efficient  in  matters  of 
business,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
materials  they  are  using,  but  these  will  always  be  the  exception 
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rather  than  the  rule.  The  older  generation  can  show  better  results 
than  the  present  in  these  mattters,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  years  ago  there  were  no  organizations  to  fall  back  on  and 
it  was  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  To-day,  everything  is 
done  to  give  home  workers  a  good  start,  by  supplying  a  full  set 
of  tools  and  equipment,  and  where  necessary  a  roomy  workshop, 
in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  of  any  practical  assistance  to  them. 

This  service,  together  with  the  augmentation,  should  enable  a 
blind  person  who  is  capable  and  efficient  to  be  assured  of  a 
living.  There  are  those  who  still  cannot  succeed,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  do  anything  more,  especially  among  those  engaged 
in  occupations  not  actually  producing  goods  for  sale,  and  this 
class  must  depend  on  their  own  efforts  far  more  than  those  from 
whom  we  buy  goods.  Factory  workers  have  none  of  these  prob- 
lems to  face,  and  here  we  come  up  against  the  fact  that  what- 
ever we  can  do  and  however  much  we  would  like  to  do  there  is 
still  something  else  needed  to  give  that  comfort  and  happiness 
which  we  would  desire  for  all.  I  do  not  think  the  nature  of  the 
trade  is  the  governing  factor,  as  a  man  or  woman  may  fail  in  what- 
ever trade  they  tackle,  however  much  help  is  given.  In  any  case, 
having  trained  and  equipped  our  future  home  workers,  we  send 
them  out  into  the  world  and  expect  them  to  do  what  many  of  us 
would  be  quite  unable  to  do  ourselves,  for  we  know  that  few  people 
are  capable  of  building  up  and  successfully  running  a  business ; 
something  quite  apart  from  technical  knowledge  is  required,  and 
no  amount  of  training  can  impart  this. 

In  all  classes,  life  to  the  vast  majority  is  one  long  struggle  with 
adversity,  wrestling  with  present  troubles,  or  anticipating  future 
ones,  and  all  of  us,  blind  and  sighted,  have  this  in  common,  but  the 
truth  is  that  our  outward  circumstances  are  only  a  reflection  of 
our  inner  thoughts  and  attitude  to  life,  and  all  the  welfare  in  the 
world  cannot  alter  this.  Our  lives  are  full  of  experiences,  and 
every  day  there  come  trials  and  difficulties  through  which  we  must 
grope  our  way.  All  are  handicapped — some  more  than  others — 
and  we  are  either  overcome  in  life's  journey  or  we  are  led  through 
to  that  calm  and  peace  and  joy  which  many  are  seeking  in  some 
distant  future.  If  we  think  that  we  have  to  fight  every  circum- 
stance that  arises  then  life  will  be  a  struggle  to  the  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  can  be  quiet  in  our  troubles  and  trust,  we  shall 
be  brought  through  and  all  necessary  good  will  come  to  us  at  last, 
and  in  my  own  experience  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I  can 
achieve  nothing  and  that  whatever  good  comes  is  from  a  Power 
greater  than  myself.  Wisdom  teaches  us  to  seek  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  all  necessary  things 
shall  be  added,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  way  of  the  world, 
which  demands  the  other  things  first,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain 
peace  and  happiness.     The  Master  says  "  Cast  your  burden  upon 
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Me,  for  My  yoke  is  easy  and  My  burden  is  light."  This  is  the 
invitation  open  to  all,  and  whether  we  accept  it  or  not  is  our  own 
responsibility.  Truth  cannot  fail,  and  if  we  set  out  along  this 
trail  we  shall  have  embarked  on  a  real  life  of  adventure; 
there  is  no  other  way  to  joy,  peace  and  happiness,  and  we  should 
always  bear  this  in  mind.  Success  or  failure  must  ultimately 
depend  on  ourselves,  the  work  being  first  carried  out  in  our  own 
hearts,  after  which  circumstances  will  automatically  adjust  them- 
selves and  we  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  morrow.  We  shall  know 
that  we  are  dependent  not  upon  ourselves,  other  people,  or 
organizations,  but  upon  the  Power  which   sustains  the  universe. 


BLIND  WELFARE   IN  PORTUGAL. 

M.G.A. 

I  have  corresponded  for  a  number  of  years  with  a  teacher  of 
music  in  Portugal,  and  as  some  of  his  work  is  done  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Oporto,  it  occurred  to  me  that  our  readers  might 
be  interested  in  an  article  concerning  the  school.  1  approached 
Senhor  de  Albuquerque  e  Castro  on  the  subject,  but  he  did  not 
feel  that  the  work  which  had  been  done  at  Oporto  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  furnish  the  entire  material  for  an  article.  He  has, 
however,  kindly  sent  me  some  more  general  information  dealing 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  among  blind  people  throughout 
Portugal. 

He  has  asked  me  to  amplify  what  he  has  written  before 
passing  it  on  to  the  magazine,  but  as  1  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  details  beyond  those  which  he  has  supplied,  1  have  not 
attempted  to  enlarge  upon  what  he  has  said.  1  hope,  however, 
that  Senhor  de  Albuquerque  e  Castro  will  pardon  me  if  I  supple- 
ment his  remarks  with  a  few  statements  regarding  himself. 

From  what  he  tells  us  it  will  be  seen  that  Portugal,  in  its 
work  among  blind  people,  has  not  so  far  reached  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  organization,  but  if  it  can  claim  even  a  small  number  of 
men  and  women  as  highly  gifted  and  accomplished  as  is  our 
informant  there  ought  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
development. 

Senhor  de  Albuquerque  e  Castro  is,  by  profession,  a  teacher  of 
music  in  the  town  of  Gaia.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Douro,  opposite  to  Oporto,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
bridge.  There  is  no  difficutly,  therefore,  in  getting  to  and  from 
the  school.  Besides  teaching,  the  senhor  composes  music, 
both  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  and  his  creative  mind  finds 
expression  in  poetry  as  well.  He  has  been  greatly  interested 
in   the    "  Broadcast    Play  M   competition   arranged   by   the   N.I.B., 
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and  if  lie  had  had  a  little  more  practice  in  the  writing  of 
English  would  have  been  very  pleased  to  submit  an  entry. 

Although  he  does  not  consider  himself  conversant  enough  with 
English  to  indulge  in  literary  composition,  he  has  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  it ;  is  a  member  of  our  national  library,  and  enjoys 
reading  our  periodicals,  ^uch  as  the  Literary  Journal  and  the 
Pioneer.  He  is  able  to  enjoy,  in  the  same  way,  books  in  German, 
besides  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish,  Italian  and 
French.  At  first  we  both  corresponded  in  French,  but  although 
my  friend  continues  to  do  so  I  now  reply  in  English. 

In  reading  what  follows,  1  would  beg  for  your  indulgence  with 
the  translation. 

In  Portugal  the  assistance  given  to  blind  people  is  still  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  charitable  organizations,  or  dependent 
upon  private  initiative.  There  are,  however,  some  legalized 
measures  granting  certain  exemptions  or  privileges,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, cheaper  postal  rates,  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
wireless  licence,  and  recognition  of  the  right  to  carry  a  white  stick. 

Besides  its  homes  for  old  people,  Portugal  possessss  four 
schools,  which  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  Braille,  primary 
work  and  music.  At  two  of  these  schools  some  instruction  in 
secondary  work  is  also  given,  together  with  training  in  cane-work, 
brush-making,    piano-tuning  and   massage. 

The  two  principal  schools  are  :  the  Asilo-Escola  A.  F.  de 
Castilho  and  the  Escola  de  Cegos  Branco  Rodrigues,  the 
first  at  Lisbon  and  the  second  at  L'Estoril.  At  the  first  of  these 
two  schools  German,  English  and  Esperanto  are  taught,  and 
there  is  an  electric  printing  machine,  presented  by  the  American 
Braille  Press.  Here,  the  only  Portuguese  braille  magazine  is 
printed.  This  is  published  quarterly,  and  is  called  Revista  dos 
Cegos  (Blind  People's   Review). 

There  are,  at  present,  7,000  blind  people  in  the  country,  but 
only  200  of  these  are  at  the  schools.  Educated  blind  persons  are, 
for  the  most  part,  engaged  in  music-teaching  or  piano-tuning, 
while  a  small  number  are  occupied  in  massage.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  comparable  to  your  organization,  with  its 
grants  from  local  authorities  and  complete  statistics  regarding 
numbers   and   conditions. 

Owing  to  some  steps  taken  by  me  about  two  years  ago,  the 
municipal  authority  of  Oporto  has  granted  free  passes  on  the 
city's  electric  railway,  but  so  far  this  concession  has  been  used 
by  only  a  few  people. 

Apart  from  the  conservatories  of  music,  no  blind  student  in 
this  country  has  attended  any  of  the  ordinary  schools  or  colleges, 
and  therefore  there  are  no  higher  diplomas  or  degrees,  with  the 
exception  of  those  from  the  conservatories.  There  is  also  little 
chance    of   work    with    manufacturing   or   commerical    firms,    and 
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practically    all   those  who  find  employment   are  occupied   in  their 
own  homes. 

The  state  of  affairs  as  it  exists  at  present,  then,  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  government 
intervenes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  Portugal  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 


SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY-V. 
THE  STRUCTURAL  BASIS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By   Leonard    Hardcastle. 
11 — Structural  Geography  (continued). 

Land  Forms.  The  surface  ol  the  earth  is  continually  chang- 
ing, however  slowly  or  however  rapidly  it  may  be.  The  outline 
of  some  well-known  hill  may  appear  exactly  the  same  to  a  man 
of  seventy  as  it  did  when  he  was  a  boy,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
a  person  visiting  a  seaside  resort  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  or 
so  may  be  surprised  to  see  how  far  away  is  the  sea  compared 
with  his  earlier  recollections. 

The  two  chief  forces  responsible  for  this  continuous  activity 
are  erosion  and  denudation.  Erosion  is  the  "  eating  away  "  and 
the  consequent  "  breaking  up  "  of  the  rocks.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  and  certainly  the  most  wonderful  agent  of  erosion  is 
frost.  Physics  teaches  us  that  most  liquids  contract  on  solidifi- 
cation, but  water  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions — it  expands  when 
changing  into  ice.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  "  reflec- 
tive "  geography  in  which  the  blind  can  indulge.  In  the  first 
place  the  simple  experiment  of  filling  a  glass  bottle  with  cold 
water,  corking  it  tightly  and  placing  it  outside  on  a  severe  frosty 
night,  and  finding  it  broken  the  next  morning,  will  show  how  the 
rocks  can  be  broken  into  fragments.  The  value  of  the  frost  in 
breaking  up  the  soil  during  winter  time  can  be  appreciated. 
Denudation  is  the  "  laying  bare  "  of  the  land  surface.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  carrying  away  of  eroded  material.  The  most 
powerful  agent  for  this  work  is  running  water — rivers  and  the  sea ; 
wind  is  another. 

Material  eroded  and  denuded  from  one  place  must  be  deposited 
somewhere  else.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  deposition. 
Rivers  in  flowing  from  mountain  areas  flow  rapidly  and  have 
great  carrying  force.  Every  year  some  great  river  overflows  its 
banks,  carrying  all  before  it.  This  year  it  has  been  the  Ohio  in 
U.S.A.  As  the  river  reaches  the  sea  its  flow  slows  down,  owing 
to  the  more  level  land  surface.  Much  of  the  mud  and 
silt     therefore     settles.       At     the     mouth     of     the     rivers     much 
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material  is  deposited.  Hence  the  delta,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
tributary  stream  the  "  ford."  Numerous  examples  will  suggest 
themselves  to  your  mind.  The  deltas  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone  and 
the  Ganges  are  but  a  few.  A  search  of  local  place  names  will 
reveal  the  word  "  ford  "  in  many  towns  or  villages.  Similarly, 
the  sea  may  attack  the  coast  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and 
sea  walls  are  necessary.  The  Yorkshire  coast  between  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  Spurn  Point  is  an  example.  On  the  contrary, 
in  other  parts  the  sea  may  deposit  its  load.  Morecambe  Bay  is 
rapidly  filling  in.  The  sea  front  of  twenty  years  ago  at  Skegness 
is  now  a  few  hundred  yards  inland. 

Having  studied  the  action  of  rivers  in  the  different  parts  of 
their  courses,  the  formation  of  valleys,  dissected  plateaux,  moun- 
tains of  erosion  and  mud  flats  form  a  natural  sequence.  All  this 
can  be  read  in  Dr.  Wilmore's  Groundwork. 

Earth  movements  in  connection  with  volcanic  activity  also  cause 
great  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Rocks  may  be  deposited 
perfectly  horizontally,  but  some  internal  liquid  mass  may  seek  a 
way  of  escape,  and  finding  some  weak  spot  in  the  earth's  crust 
may  force  it  upwards  in  an  arch-shaped  manner,  or  it  may  even 
break  the  crust.  The  former  results  in  an  "  anticline,"  the  latter 
11  a  fault."  The  arch  may  be  broken,  such  as  that  which  forms  the 
southern  Pennines  or  the  Weald.  Two  parallel  faults  produce  a 
"  trough  valley,"  such  as  the  Central  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Here 
the  liquid  rock  escaped  and  formed  the  hilly  masses  of  the  Ochil 
Hills  and  others.  Volcanoes  may  even  develop  in  such  regions. 
They  have,  of  course,  existed  in  these  parts  of  Scotland  and  in 
north-eastern  Ireland.  Volcanoes  form  a  very  interesting  study, 
and  numerous  books  are  written  about  them. 

The  old,  hard  "  mctamorphic  "  rocks  give  rise  to  those  old 
11  crust-blocks  ";  a  stern  and  sterile  land,  which  is  of  little  use 
to  man. 

Ill — The  Application  ok   Structural  Geography   in   our 

Schools. 

In  this  series  of  articles  I  have  steadily  and  consistently  ad- 
vocated the  regional  method  of  teaching  geography.  In  the  scheme 
of  work  I  suggested  no  mention  was  made  of  structural 
geography.     How  and  when,  then,  is  it  to  be  taught? 

The  answer  is  that  structural  geography  is  now  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  physical  geography,  and  consequently  should 
be  taught  as  such.  At  the  beginning  of  Cycle  II,  when  the  child 
is  learning  to  use  the  map — how  to  recognize  coast  lines,  rivers, 
mountains  and  the  like — lessons  can  be  given  on  coast  lines,  rivers 
and  their  uses.  The  story  of  the  formation  of  limestone  and  chalk 
could  be  told  here,  or  left  until  the  regions  in  which  they  occur 
are  being  studied,  such  as  the  Pennines,  the  Cotswold  or  Chiltern 
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Hills.  Similarly,  land  forms,  such  as  the  "  broken  arch  "  of  the 
Weald,  or  the  "  Scarplands,"  can  all  be  explained  when  studying 
the  regions  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Volcanoes  can  be  dealt  with  almost  at  any  time.  Volcanic 
rocks  occur  in  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  and  so  find  a  place  in 
both  Cycles  II  and  III.  Then  again,  a  volcanic  outburst  may 
occur  in  some  part  of  the  world  and  be  studied  as  general  know- 
ledge, under  "  current  events." 

In  dealing  with  the  story  of  rock  formation  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  general  knowledge  periods  at  the  time 
when  they  would  best  serve  the  geography.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  what  I  have  termed  "  intermittent  world  geography." 

Two  questions  on  this  subject  remain  to  be  asked  and 
answered.  These  are  :  (i)  what  good  is  structural  geography? 
and  (2)  of  what  use  is  it  to  the  blind? 

To  answer  the  first  question  :  the  value  of  structural  geography 
is  obvious  when  we  consider  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country 
and  how  her  very  existence  depends  upon  it.  In  Dr.  Wilmore's 
Groundwork  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  economic  value 
of  the  rocks.  Naturally,  we  think  of  coal  first,  and  rightly  so. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  another 
700  years  (assuming  the  present  rate  of  consumption).  We  must 
not  forget  other  minerals — metallic  ores,  rock  salt,  building  stone, 
etc.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  different  qualities  of  surface  soil 
which  are  dependent  upon  rock  structure.  For  example,  the 
fertility  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  poorness  of  chalky  surfaces 
owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock. 

The  effect  of  rock  structure  on  scenery  is  a  study  which  has 
always  fascinated  me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  I  experienced 
when  travelling  from  Leeds  to  London  by  bus  and  seeing  for  the 
first  time  at  Royston,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  scarp  edge  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  and  observing  how  the  main  road  had  had  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  rock  in  order  to  bring  the  rise  within  the  capabilities 
of  modern  transport.  Such  experiences  will  have  happened  to  other 
people  and  they  go  to  prove  that  geography  is  a  living  science. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  form  of  appreciation 
cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind,  except  through  the  experience  of 
a  seeing  person.  Here  is  a  demonstration  of  the  need  for  good 
descriptive  geography  books,  or  a  collection  of  pictorial  passages 
which  every  teacher  should  endeavour  to  build.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  not  a  great  reader  of  English  literature,  except  Sherlock 
Holmes  !  Among  the  short  stories  and  the  "long  "  adventures 
excellent  descriptive  passages  are  to  be  found.  I  can  call  to  mind 
one  on  the  solitude  of  Dartmoor  in  The  Hound  of  the 
Baskervilles.  Dr.  Mort's  British  Isles,  which  I  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  is  full  of  fine  descriptive  passages — or  some- 
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times  only  sentences — which  grip  one.      I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  matter  in  a  subsequent  article. 

And  now  the  second  question  :  "  Of  what  use  is  structural 
geography  to  the  blind?  "  There  is,  of  course,  the  general 
answer,  "  All  knowledge  is  useful,"  but  that  can  be  said  of  any 
subject.  I  am  frequently  drawn  into  discussions  about  the  value 
of  this  or  that  aspect  of  geography  to  the  blind,  and  one 
geographer  asked  me  if  knowing  that  Boston  Stump  was  272 
feet  high  would  convey  anything  to  them.  "  Could  they  judge 
the  height,"  etc.  Of  course  they  cannot.  Neither  can  I  compare 
.  Mount  Everest  with  Mont  Blanc,  although  I  know  that  one  is 
five  miles  high  and  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  other  is  the  highest  in  Europe.  No  !  I  am  not  one  of  those 
people  who  can  look  at  a  room  and  say  that  it  is  (say)  thirty-eight 
feet  six  by  twenty-eight,  or  that  such  and  such  a  building  is  about 
130  feet  high.  But  I  am  better  off  for  knowing  recognized  facts, 
whether  I  can  appreciate  them  or  not.  So  I  feel  it  is  with  the 
blind.  Although  they  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  certain 
facts  they  are  at  least  able  to  enter  into  conversation  about  them 
if  they  have  some  knowledge  (if  only  theoretical  knowledge)  of 
the  subject. 

I  am  grateful  to  these  questioners.  I  have  gained  an  excellent 
theme  from  the  discussion  of  the  above  questions  and  that  is  the 
"  Social  Value  of  Geography."  I  was  able  to  give  my  questioner 
a  new  viewpoint — one  he  admitted  he  had  not  realized  before,  and 
I  in  return  found  a  phrase  to  express  my  meaning,  after  I  had 
been  groping  around  without   making  myself  absolutely  clear. 

Structural  geography  for  the  blind  has  therefore  its  greatest 
value  in  its  "  social  value."  We  hear  of  wonderful  schemes  for 
running  underground  railways  and  roads  for  general  goods  trans- 
port in  some  of  our  large  cities.  "  If  London  can  do  it,  why 
cannot  Leeds?  "  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  London  clay  can 
be  cut  easily;  the  rocks  (coal  measure  series)  of  Leeds  cannot.  So 
these  fantastic  schemes  can  be  hit  on  the  head  by  one  word.  If 
this  is  not  .sufficient,  further  discussion  as  to  cost  and  "  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it  "  will  clinch  the  matter.  Cannot  an  intelligent 
blind  person  enter  into  such  a  discussion? 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  John  Metcalfe,  the  blind  road- 
maker  of  Yorkshire,  who  was  responsible  for  the  building  of  so 
many  good  roads,  both  in  his  own  county  and  in  Lancashire  also, 
between  the  years  1765 — 1790.  He  was  able  to  recognize  different 
rocks  by  tapping  them  with  his  stick.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  blind  man  doing  the  same 
thing  to-day  and  becoming  a  road  builder.  Times  have  changed 
since  1760,  but  may  not  some  new  line  of  development  take  place 
in   1936? 
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REPORT   ON   EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH. 

Members  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  College  and  the  National  Institute  on  Educational  Research 
has  come  to  the  end  of  its  labours  and  that  its  Report  will  shortly 
be  published.  The  final  meeting  of  the  committee  took  the  form 
of  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  ist  May,  when  the  report 
was  signed.  Dr.  Ritchie,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  before 
asking  the  members  to  drink  with  him  to  the  success  of  the  report, 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  skill,  energy  and  unfailing  cheerfulness 
of  their  Secretary,  Miss  M.  G.  Thocas.  He  also  said  that  by  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  two  new  and  valued  friends,  Mr. 
Lavender  and  Mr.  Ross,  had  been  added  to  the  world  of  the  blind. 


FEAR    OR   FRIENDSHIP. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  interesting  report  of 
addresses  and  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Headmistresses  of  Canada  last  year  : — 

11  A  new  departure  at  the  meeting  this  year,  and  one  which 
gave  great  pleasure  to  all  present,  was  an  address  on  Tendencies 
in  Modern  Education,  by  Professor  John  Hughes,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Professor  of  Education  at  McGill  University. 
He  is  an  able  and  stimulating  speaker  and  gained  the  immediate 
interest  of  his  hearers.  The  keynote  of  his  address  was  the 
personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  :  the  speaker  said 
a  right  personal  relationship  is  so  important  as  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  and  where  it  is  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  To  be  right  it 
must  be  based  on  a  broad  humanity  and  kindly  humour.  '  The 
child  has  to  travel  the  path  of  fear  or  the  path  of  friendship,'  said 
Prof.  Hughes,  "  the  difference  between  the  two  attitudes  is  funda- 
mental and  vital  to  the  child  and  education.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
determines  which  of  the  two  attitudes  it  shall  be,  and  that  is  the 
supreme  privilege  and  the  crowning  obligation  which  falls  to  the 
teacher's  lot.' 

11  '  The  investigations  of  modern  biology  and  psychology  have 
led  back  to  the  Teacher  of  teachers,'  the  speaker  continued,  '  to 
learn  anew  the  lesson  of  reverence  for  the  essential  worth  of  human 
personality  at  all  stages  in  its  history;  not  least  the  delicate  forma- 
tive years  ;  to  marvel  anew  at  the  wonder  and  awe  of  that  delicate, 
pulsating  human  life  and  growth,  and  to  tremble  once  more  at 
our  presumption  in  taking  upon  ourselves  the  teacher's  sacred 
office.' 

"  The  mere  man  or  woman  of  intellect  is  not  equal  to  the 
responsibility,  emphasized  Prof.   Hughes,   pointing  out  that  some 
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of  the  greatest  intellects  of  these  times  are  realizing"  the  limitations 
of  the  intelleet.  '  The  teacher's  calling-  demands  qualities  of  heart, 
as  well  as  of  head.  The  valuation  of  the  child  is  the  central  truth. 
The  new  knowledge  of  the  child's  perplexities  and  problems  has 
brought  us  a  new  reverence  lor  the  young,  even  in  their  way- 
wardness.' 

11  To-day  is  being"  witnessed  a  world  wide  struggle  between 
two  attitudes  of  mind,  that  of  sympathy  and  friendship  versus  the 
attitude  of  domination  and  tyranny.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
teach  a  new  patriotism.  In  love  of  one's  country,  no  hatred  of 
others  must  find  a  place.  The  world  is  full  of  foreigners,  but  we 
have  to  live  with  them,  and  we  must  help  the  child  to  achieve  this 
modus  vivendi." 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY   FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Gulick  acted  as  judges  at  a  reading  competition  for  blind  people 
held  recently  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster.  It  was  the 
fourteenth  of  these  competitions,  which  are  as  a  rule  held  annually, 
though  none  was  held  in  1935. 

There  were  62  competitors,  including-  20  children.  They  were 
required  to  read  unseen  passages  from  books  in  embossed  type. 
A  large  and  appreciative  audience  heard  the  finals.  When  Professor 
Murray,  on  behalf  of  the  judges,  had  criticized  the  readings  and 
announced  the  results  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  Lord  Blancs- 
burgh,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  who 
presided. 

The  Blanesburgh  Cup  was  awarded  to  Miss  M.  Hayman,  as 
the  winner  in  Class  A.  The  passages  set  for  this  contest  were  one 
from  John  Masefield's  "  (iallipoli  "  and  John  Drink  water's  poem 
11  The  Miracle."  Readers  who  have  once  won  the  Blanesburgh 
Cup  may  not  enter  for  it  again,  but  can  compete  in  the  open  event, 
for  which  this  year's  test  was  three  sonnets,  including 
Shakespeare's  "  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old," 
and  "  Death,"  by  John  Donne.  The  winner  of  the  sonnet  com- 
petition, for  which  18  readers  entered,  was  Miss  M.  Jameson,  a 
previous  winner  of  the  Blanesburgh  Cup.  The  Rev.  A.  (i.  Ring- 
wood  was  runner-up.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bridget'  took  first  place  in  Class 
B,  for  which  the  set  pieces  were  a  prose  passage,  "  Chasing  Fire- 
flies," by  Rose  Macaulay,  and  Frances  Cornford's  poem  "  An 
Autumn  Evening."  The  following  were  the  winners  of  the 
children's  contests  : — Ages  13  to  16,  Kenneth  Wycherley  ;  9  to  12, 
William   Cox;   under  9,   Douglas   Burchell. 
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The  remarkable  thing  in  the  reading  was  the  extremely  pleas- 
ant intonation  and  sense  of  the  rhythm  of  words.  It  was  this  in 
particular  which  justified  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  remark  that 
"  many  of  them  read  better  than  you  and  I." 

Among  the  prizes  there  was  one  of  particular  interest — a 
repeating  watch  given  to  the  late  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon  by  a 
blinded  French  soldier  and  now  presented  by  Lord  Grey's  sister. 

That  there  is  a  growing  number  of  readers  of  Braille  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  each  year  the  annual  output  of  books 
is  larger. 


RETIREMENT    OF   MR.    CHARLES    F.    TIVEY. 

Members  of  the  College  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  C. 
F.  Tivey  retired  from  his  position  as  Assistant  Master  in  Hen- 
shaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Tivey  entered  the  school  as  a  pupil  on  February  23rd, 
1885,  and  has  been  associated  with  it  ever  since.  At  that  time 
the  curriculum  allowed  little  scope  for  handwork  and  physical 
training,  but  under  the  careful  guidance  of  a  blind  teacher,  Mr. 
George  Goodwin,  many  pupils  made  considerable  progress  in  their 
academic  studies,  so  that  at  the  age  of  16  Mr.  Tivey  passed  the 
Cambridge  Junior  Examination.  Then  followed  his  pupil  teacher- 
ship  at  the  school,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  two  blind  teachers  who  took  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
in  December,  1895.  He  sat  for  Acting  Teachers'  Certificate  at 
the  Smith  Training  College,  a  department  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  qualifying  for  the  first 
part  in   1898  and  the  second   a  year  later. 

Mr.  Tivey  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  College  since  its 
foundation,  and  out  of  the  27  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves for  its  first  teachers'  examination  he  was  among  the  seven 
who  were  successful.  He  was  examiner  in  Braille  and  Moon  type 
for  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1932-35,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Northern   Branch,   1932-33. 

While  on  holiday  last  summer  Mr.  Tivey  met  with  rather  a 
serious  accident,  but  on  February  27th  last  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  attend  a  meeting  held  in  his  honour  at  the  Institution. 
Past  and  present  pupils,  past  and  present  members  of  the  staff, 
and  members  of  the  board  of  management  sat  down  to  a  special 
tea  arranged  by  the  matron.  Suffice  it  to  say  this  happy  gathering 
of  Mr.  Tivey's  "  friends  "  filled  the  large  dining  hall  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 
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After  tea,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  Director  of  the  Institution, 
read  letters  and  telegrams  from  past  members  of  the  board  and 
staff,  all  paying  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Tivey's  long-  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  Sir  J.  Mathewson  Watson,  J. P.,  who  pre- 
sided, said  that  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  management  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  a  cheque  to  Mr.  Tivey  on  their  behalf, 
as  a  tribute  of  their  affection  and  regard,  and  he  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  his  long  and  faithful  service.  In  handing  over  a 
cheque  from  past  and  present  pupils,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holehouse, 
an  old  boy  of  the  school,  spoke  of  the  helpful  comradeship  which 
had  existed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Tivey  since  boyhood,  and 
how  he  remembered  the  day  Mr.  Tivey  entered  the  Institution, 
and  had  watched  his  career  ever  since.  It  was  then  the  Director's 
turn  to  present  Mr.  Tivey  with  a  cheque  from  the  past  and  present 
staff,  and  in  doing  so  he  reminded  the  "  large  family  "  once  again 
that  Mr.  Tivey  had  been  a  friend  to  everyone  in  the  Institution. 
Councillors  G.  F.  Gordon,  J. P.,  and  J.  M.  Wharton,  J. P.,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Management,  both  associated  themselves 
with  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tivey's  long  record  of  conscientious 
work. 

In  replying,  Mr.  Tivey  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  to  every- 
body for  their  kindness,  and  referred  humorously  to  remarks  made 
by  Dr.  Ritchie  in  his  letter.  Once  when  he  was  taking  a  class 
the  word  "  proverb  "  was  mentioned,  and  he  asked  a  boy  the 
meaning  of  it.  Being  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  allowed  it  to 
pass,  but  the  Headmaster,  who  was  listening,  asked  the  boy  to 
give  an  example.  Instantly  the  boy  replied,  "  Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth,"  whereupon  the  Headmaster  immediately  retired. 
Mr.  Tivey  said  that  his  work  had  been  a  great  joy  to  him  and  that 
he  was  anxious  still  to  assist  the  school  in  any  way  possible. 


SCOTTISH   NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

.1  Vote  of  Thanks. — With  this  issue  the  Teacher  of  tlie  Blind 
becomes  a  braille  magazine,  as  well  as  an  ink-print  one,  and  I 
am  voicing  the  wishes  of  all  Scottish  members  in  offering  our 
thanks  to  the  ladies  who  have  for  some  time  past  been  writing 
braille  manuscript  copies  for  circulation  in  Scotland.  No  doubt 
the  Branch  will  minute  its  appreciation  at  its  next  meeeting,  but 
it  is  only  fitting  that  the  first  stereotyped  'Teacher  should  carry 
our  thanks  to  the  voluntary  writers. 

The  Science  Journal. — The  Teacher  is  not  the  only  braille  publi- 
cation to  make  its  debut  this  Near.     The  Science  Journal,  published 
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monthly  from  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  first  appeared 
in  April.  It  is  an  interesting  forty-page  magazine,  containing 
articles  on  scientific  subjects  by  well-known  writers,  and  has  there- 
fore a  literary  as  well  as  a  scientific  appeal. 

A  Music  Success. — John  Brown,  A.R.C.O.,  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  last  month  obtained  the  L.R.A.M. 
diploma  at  his  first  attempt.  He  is  at  present  taking  the  course 
at  Edinburgh  University  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Reading  and  Writing  Competition  for  the  Blind. — After  a  lapse 
of  some  years  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and 
the  West  of  Scotland  held  their  Annual  Reading  and  Writing 
Competition  in  Moon  and  Braille  and  Pencil  Writing  in  their 
premises  at  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on  23rd  April.  There 
were  40  competitors  from  the  various  districts  of  the  Mission, 
and  in  some  of  the  sections  the  contests  were  very  keen,  while  a 
high  standard  of  both  reading  and  writing  was  shewn,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  home  teachers'  work. 

Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Mission,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  R.  Young,  retired  schoolmaster,  Larbert,  both  of  whom 
are  experienced  braille  writers,  kindly  acted  as  examiners  and 
adjudicated  in  the  different  classes. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  Mr. 
Claud  A.  Allan,  who  is  President  of  the  Mission,  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  being  present  and  his  satisfaction  with  the  excellent 
results,  especially  considering  the  fact  that  many  of  the  competi- 
tors had  lost  their  sight  in   advanced  life. 

Miss  M.  A.  Brodie,  President  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to' the 
Mission,  presented  the  prizes  to  the  winners,  while  Mr.  James 
Irving,  Superintendent,  proposed  the  votes  of  thanks,  which  were 
warmlv  accorded. 


FOR   CRAFT   TEACHERS. 

George  Symes. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  new  booklet,  containing  the 
papers  set  for  the  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  from  1929 
to  1935-  Intending  candidates  will  find  this  invaluable,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  papers  on  the 
varied  crafts,  the  general  knowledge  and  Braille  Reading  and 
Dictation  Tests  arc  included.  The  production  is  well  printed  and 
extends  to  47  pages,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  past  the  wit 
of  any  board  of  examiners  to  find  new  questions  for  future  years. 
Copies    may   be    had    from    the    Honorary    Registrar,    College   of 
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Teachers  of  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  Lon- 
don, N.W.3,  at  2J2  post  free. 

The  natural  sequence  to  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  instruc- 
tion for  use  in  all  the  training-  establishments  in  London  is  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  examination  in  their  craft  for  all 
trainees.  Panels  of  examiners  are  being  formed,  and  in  future 
every  student  must  possess  the  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
Certificate  of  Efficiency  before  being  eligible  for  employment. 

The  first  examinations  are  due  next  November,  and  thereafter 
every  six  months.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  this  effort  to 
improve  the  standard  of  craftsmanship.  While  the  intrusion  of 
the  workshop  upon  the  technical  department  is  often  to  be  depre- 
cated, this  is  a  case  where  co-operation  should  be  all  to  the  good. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF  CHILDREN  IN 
SCOTLAND.— NEW  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONS. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill  on  Tuesday,  May  12th  : — 

Extension  of  Age  Amendment  accepted  by  Government. 

Mr.  A.  Chapman  (Ruthcrglen)  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Government's  proposed  new  sub-section  that  the  age  of  the  blind 
or  deaf  child  should  be  between  three  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
instead  of  between  five  and  eighteen. 

This  amendment  was  followed  by  a  consequential  amendment 
to  delete  the  second  paragraph  of  the  proposed  sub-section  giving 
the  education  authority  only  a  permissive  power  to  make  provision 
for  a  child  between  three  and  five  years  of  age. 

The  question  arose,  he  said,  whether  backward  authorities  were 
going  to  be  more  energetic  regarding  the  very  young  blind  and 
deaf  children  than  they  had  been  under  the  permissive  power.  In 
his  view  the  only  way  was  to  secure  that  they  would  be  made  to 
exercise  their  powers  by  a  mandator)  instead  of  a  permissive 
provision. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Colville  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  accept 
the  amendment,  and  he  thought  there  would  be  no  disagreement 
in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chapman's  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  the  second 
paragraph   of  the    Government's    sub-section   was   deleted. 

The  Government's  new  sub-section  as  amended  was  then 
agreed   to. 

Clause  6  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Athlone  School  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
Annual  Report. 

The  report  shows  that  this  school,  which  is  for  both  Africans 
and  Indians,  is  carrying  on  the  good  work.  It  has  at  present 
76  pupils  in  primary  and  vocational  schools,  7  in  the  workshops, 

I  in  the  secondary  school,  2  blind  members  of  staff.  Of  these, 
63  are  from  Cape  Province,  10  from  the  Transvaal,  9  from  the 
Free  State,  3  from  Natal  and  1  from  Basutoland. 

We  notice  with  interest  that  Miss  E.  Yardley  has  arrived 
from  England,  and  through  her  we  wish  to  send  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  the  pupils  and   staff  of  the  Athlone  School. 

We  regret  to  read  this  paragraph  :  "  From  time  to  time  we 
have  had  to  discharge  a  child  as  uneducable  and  untrainable,  owing 
to  permanent  retardation.  It  is  deplorable  that  nowhere  in  South 
Africa   is  there  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  non-Europeans." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  students  from  Bishops  College  go 
nearly  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  the  school  staff  with 
games  and  reading. 

The  school  has  a  building  site  at  Plumstead,  where  it  is  hoped 
buildings  to  accommodate  150  and  costing  at  least  ^25,000  will 
eventually   be  erected. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  work  will  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  a  member  of  the  staff,  Mr.  H.  Menta,  who  is 
shortly  coming  to  England  to  take  a  special  course  in  basketry 
at  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Workshops,  London. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
President's  Report. 

This  report  contains  a  picture  of  the  new  building  which  now 
houses  all  the  departments  of  the  Foundation  and  is  a  gift  from 
a  friend.  Another  picture  shows  the  Helen  Keller  Memorial 
Room. 

The  report  records  activities  in  the  legislative  field  :  "  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Foundation  an  amendment  was  incorporated  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  providing  liberal  Government  assistance 
to  States  granting   financial   relief  to  needy  blind   persons." 

Progress   has   been    made   with   the    talking   book    machines  : 

II  2,200  talking  books  are  now  in  use,  and  within  six  months  it 
is  hoped  that  another  5,000,  to  be  manufactured  as  a  work 
relief  project,  will  be  completed.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
Foundation  should  continue  its  work  until  at  least  10,000  are 
equipped  with  machines."  The  Foundation  has  been  able  to 
instal  a  thoroughly  model  recording  studio,  with  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  record  economically  over  10,000  double  records  annually. 
There  is  a  picture  of  this  in  the  report. 
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Warriors  in  the  Dark. 

The   Handbook  of  Philadelphia's  gth   Educational    Week  joy   the 
Blind,  March  gth  to  iph,   1936. 

We  note  that  this  programme  was  printed  by  the  "  Lions," 
with  the  remark  :  "  We  cheerfully  print  this  programme  as  our 
contribution  to  the  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind."  Each  day 
was  splendidly  organized  and  different  groups  were  responsible 
for  a  day's  programme.  The  handbook  contains  full  information 
about  the  19  organizations,  giving  services  not  only  to  the  blind 
of  Philadelphia,  but  to  many  of  those  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  accompanying  the  various 
articles,  whilst  the  last  pages  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
blind   people  who  are  at  the  service  of  the  public. 

We  have  not  seen  the  result  of  the  special  effort,  but,  judging 
from  the  handbook,  such  an  organization  could  not  fail  in  its 
purpose. 


[From    The  Times,   21st  April,    1936.] 

OBITUARY. 

Miss    HORSFALL. 

Miss  Magdalen  Horsfall,  who  died  of  heart  failure  lately  at 
Redcliffe  Gardens,  Kensington,  in  her  fifty-third  year,  was  a 
signal    instance  of  character  surmounting  complete  blindness. 

Born  in  India,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  civil  servant, 
she  began  her  education  in  Berlin,  but  at  the  age  of  seven  lost  her 
sight  entirely.  From  Cheltenham,  where  she  gained  many  hon- 
ours, she  went  up  to  Oxford  and  studied  through  the  eyes  of  a 
pupil  engaged  for  the  purpose;  but  delicacy  of  health  interfered, 
and  for  the  rest  of  her  busy  life  she  was  indebted  to  the  devotion 
of  her  sister.  Yet  it  was  typical  of  her  fortitude  that  she  discover- 
ed "  the  rule  of  St.  Dunstan's  "  nearly  20  years  before  the  war, 
and  never  allowed  anyone  else  to  do  for  her  what  she  could  pos- 
sibly learn  to  do  for  herself. 

Fortunately  she  improved  an  inherent  gift  of  memory  to  such 
a  degree  that  she  literally  never  forgot  anything  but  injuries.  With 
the  unfailing  help  already  mentioned,  she  travelled  through  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  "  saw  "  cathedrals  more  vividly  and  re- 
tentively  than  most  people  endowed  with  sight.  She  wrote  a 
study  of  Jean  d'Arc  for  young  people,  to  combat  the  materialist 
attempts  of  others ;  and  she  put  into  a  few  books  of  travel  some 
of  the  serenity  and  maturity  of  mind  that  shone  through  her  wit 
and  conversation.     She   so   far  mastered   her  disability  as  to   be- 
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come    an    honorary    proof-reader    for    the    braille    books    of    the 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind. 

But  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  her  powers  and  sense  of 
purpose  was  that  during-  the  war  she  acted  as  honorary  secretary 
for  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  in  London,  and  found  her  command 
of  languages  invaluable,  to  say  nothing  of  her  wonderful  orderli- 
ness of  mind,  and  that  facility  with  the  typewriter  which  made  her 
letters  such  a  windfall  wherever  they  came.  The  late  Sir  Sydney 
Beauchamp  lent  her  his  drawing  room  to  advocate  the  Serbian 
cause,  and  this  first  attempt  at  a  lecture  started  her  fund  with 
nearly  ^300.  It  also  opened  out  a  new  sphere  of  interest,  and 
she  found  the  harsh  reactions  of  peace-time  relieved  by  the  addres- 
ses she  delivered  from  her  richly  stored  mind  at  all  sorts  of 
useful  institutions,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  without  a  halt 
and  without  a  note. 

A  zealous  Churchwoman,  she  studied  and  loved  the  liturgical 
sources,  and  the  ex-Dean  of  St.  Paul's  vied  with  his  wife  and 
others  in  generous  deference  to  Miss  Horsfall's  opinions,  in  enter- 
taining- her  at  the  Deanery,  and  in  affectionate  regard  for  her 
personally.  She  had  a  passion  for  Church  music,  and  a  certain 
carol  concert  she  arranged  last  Christmas,  with  comments  on  the 
examples  she  had  drawn  from  many  nations,  will  always  be 
remembered  by  her  guests.  Her  friends  and  kinsfolk  included 
many  illustrious  and  influential  people,  but  there  were  few  favours 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  accept,  and  they  all  respected  her 
spirit  of  indomitable  independence.  Illness  wore  her  heart  down 
at  the  end,  but  nothing  could  impair  the  radiance  and  patient 
courage  of  her  truly  Christian  spirit. 


NEWS   IN   BRIEF. 

KHARKOV. 

At  the  Pedological  Institute  for  the  Physically  Defective  at 
Kharkov,  scientists  have  perfected  an  apparatus  which  enables  the 
blind  to  read  any  book  or  newspaper. 

Photo-electric  cells  are  employed  in  the  device  which  projects 
the  printed  pages  on  to  a  small  screen.  The  sensitive  cells  cause 
pegs  to  protrude  on  the  screen,  and  the  blind  readers,  by  passing 
their  fingers  over  the  screen,  can  "  read  "  the  pegs,  braille  fashion, 
as  the  text  passes  along. 

LONDON. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  alterations  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  which  occupies  such  a  fine 
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position  at  Upper  Norwood,  have  been  proposed  in  order  to 
render  it  more  suitable  for  modern  conditions. 

The  constitution  has  not  been  revised  for  40  years  and,  as 
conditions  in  the  blind  world  have  changed  a  great  deal  during 
that  time  it  is  felt  that  the  needs  of  to-day  could  be  better  met 
by  bringing  the  regulations  up-to-date. 

It  was  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Campbell,  M.P.  for 
Bromley,  who  is  so  well  known,  that  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  accepted  the  revised  constitution,  although 
what  form  this  should  take  has  yet  to  be  agreed. 

Sir  Edward,  in  proposing  his  motion,  referred  to  the  wonderful 
successes  the  college  has  achieved  in  preparing  young  blind  men 
and  women  for  the  learned  professions,  for  careers  as  musicians, 
and,   latterly,   as  typists  and  shorthand  writers. 

SOUTHPORT. 

A  team  of  three  blind  persons — two  men  and  one  woman — 
reached  the  final  of  the  one-act  play  class  at  Southport  Musical 
Festival  recently. 

So  well  did  they  act  that  neither  the  judge  nor  the  other 
competing  teams,  from  whom  their  disability  had  been  kept  a 
secret,    realized  that  they  were  blind. 

They  came  from  the  David  Lewis  Social  Centre  lor  the  Blind 
at  Liverpool.  Two  of  them  had  learned  their  parts  by  Braille,  the 
third  by  having  it  read  over  to  him  again  and  again.  Not  until 
they  were  led  away  from  the  theatre  did  the  majority  of  the 
audience  realize  that  they  were  blind. 


MUSIC   SECTION. 

Additions  to  Manuscript  Music  Library. 

Organ. 

Hesse — Toccata  in  A   flat  (from  Organ  Works,   Book  2)  (13682), 

Rheinberger — "  Solemn  Festival  "  and  "  Duet,"  Op.  174,  Nos. 
7  and  8  (13683),  7d.  "  Ricercare  "  and  "  Evening  Rest," 
Op.   174.     Nos.  9  and  10  (13684),  5d. 

Piano. 

Bach,  P.  E. — Sonata  in  A  minor  (Universal  Edition)  (13685),  o,d. 

Gibbons — Popular  Pieces  for  the  Virginal  and  Harpsichord  (13686), 

1  id. 
Kuhnau,  J. — "  David  and  Goliath  "  Sonata  (13687),   iid. 
Moscheles — Studies,  Op.  70,  Nos.  5-8  (13688),   1/2. 
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Chopin — Rondo  in  F,  Op.  5  (13703),  nd. 

Forde,     Susan — Musical     Rambles     (Very     First     Piano     Pieces) 

(13704).  9d. 
Greenhill,    Harold — London    Landscapes — 1,    St.    James'    Palace 

(Gavotte)   (13705),    4d.      2,    Kensington    Gardens    (Evensong) 

(13706),  4d. 
Mozart — Sonata  in  C,  K.  330  (Universal  Edition)  (13707),  nd. 

Songs. 

Brahms — Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir  (Sweet  Melodies),  A  :  A^E1 

(13693).  4d- 
Parry — Three  Aspects  (No.   1   of  English  Lyrics,   Set  9),   E  flat  : 

C-A1  (13694),  4d. 
Warlock,  Peter — The  Countryman,  F  :  C-F1  (13695),  4d. 
Aldridge,  R.— Roads,  D:  D-E1  (13712),  4d. 
Parry — A  Fairy  Town  (St.  Andrew's),  (No.  2  of  English   Lyrics, 

Set  9),  G:  C  sharp-G1  (13713),  4<i. 
Rubinstein — The  Asra,  E  minor  :  Bj-F1  natural  (13714),  4d. 
Stephenson,  R.  T. — Psalm  103,   "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul," 

F  :  C-E'  (13715),  sd. 

Four-Part  Songs. 

Bantock    (arr.    by) — Were    you    there?    (No.     5    of     Ten    Negro 

Spirituals   for   Male   Chorus   and    Baritone    Solo),    O.    &    S.S. 

(13696),  9d.     Sinner,  please  don't  let  dis  Harvest  pass  (No.  6 

of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for  Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo), 

O.  &V.S.  (13697),  7d. 

Unison  Song. 

Sharp,  Cecil  J.  (arr.  by) — Dashing  Away  with  the  Smoothing  Iron 
(13716),  4d. 

Examination  Papers. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music  : — 

1934  Period  A  :  Papers  set  in  the  Grammar  of  Music,  Grades  1-3, 
Rudiments,  Grade  4,  and  Harmony,  Grades   1-7  (13698),   1/4. 

1935  Period  A  :  Papers  set  in  the  Grammar  of  Music,  Grades  1-3, 
Rudiments,  Grade  4,  and  Harmony,  Grades  1-7  (13699),   1/4. 

Royal  College  of  Organists  : — 
1933  Associateship    (13717),   5d. 
1933  Fellowship  (13718),  7d. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Joint    Blind   Welfare  Committee,   after    many   months  of 

almost  continuous  discussion,  produced  their  scheme  for  the  re- 
organization of  national  services  in  October,  1934.  That  scheme, 
which  incidentally  bore  little  relation  to  their  terms  of  reference, 
met  with  almost  unanimous  disapproval,  and  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  they  have  been  revising-  their  ideas.  Their  new  scheme 
has  now  been  published,  has  been  adopted  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and   has  been    submitted    to  the   Minister  of  Health. 

The  original  scheme  was  a  sorry  document  and  its  second 
edition  is  no  better.  The  Library,  the  College  and  the  Workshops 
Association  are  told  that  sentence  of  death  is  postponed  for  a 
little  while,  but  that  the  remaining  term  of  their  existence  is  to 
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be  under  conditions  which  are  at  once  impracticable  and  insulting. 
For  the  Union  there  is  no  reprieve;  it  is  to  disappear  forthwith. 
The  N.I.B.,  with  its  governing-  body  swollen  to  95,  is  still  to  be 
the  dominating  national  body  through  whom  national  and  local 
grants  are  to  be  paid  and  to  whom  the  other  national  bodies 
must  go  periodically,  cap  in  hand,  to  ask  if  their  work  has  been 
judged  good  enough  to  permit  of  their  continued  existence.  The 
position  is  ridiculous. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Joint  Committee  do  not  care 
whether  their  scheme  is  acceptable  or  not.  They  hope  to  persuade 
the  Minister  to  impose  it  on  an  unwilling  blind  world.  Perhaps 
they  believe  in  the  ancient  notion  that  the  more  unpleasant  the 
medicine  the  more  it  will  be  for  the  patient's  good. 

They  have  ignored  the  fact  that  in  1930  the  action  of  the 
Ministry  in  allowing  the  N.I.B.  to  distribute  the  Third  Schedule 
Grants  roused  a  storm  of  protest.  It  was  a  blunder  which  we 
hope  will  be  rectified  in  the  1937  scheme.  The  handling  by  the 
N.I.B.  of  the  local  authorities'  grants  to  the  Library  would  be 
unworkable.  The  Library  has  personal  relations  of  the  friendliest 
kind  with  all  the  authorities  and  is  in  constant  touch  with  them, 
while  payments  themselves  are  frequently  altered  in  amount.  The 
suggestion  that  this  can  be  done  through  the  N.I.B.  shows  how 
remote  the  Joint  Committee's  ideas  still  are  from  the  world  of 
reality. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  made  no  attempt  to  meet  the  objection 
that  the  N.I.B.  is  inherently  inappropriate  for  the  function  of  the 
national  body.  We  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  have 
been  so  frequently  stated  that  no  individual  institution  is,  or  can 
be,  suitable  for  this  purpose.  In  our  opinion  the  Joint  Committee 
at  the  beginning  of  their  labours  were  set  upon  the  wrong  road 
■And  arc  now  prevented  by  native  obstinacy  and  amour-propre  from 
turning  back.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  they,  as  newcomers, 
should  have  taken  the  N.I.B.  at  its  own  valuation,  and  that  agency 
has  for  long  aimed  at  supremacy.  There  is  a  story  that  when 
Beerbohm  Tree  was  knighted  a  friend  met  Max  Beerbohm  be- 
tween the  dates  of  the  announcement  and  the  accolade.  "  I  am 
uncertain,"  said  the  friend,  "  how  I  should  address  him."  "  I 
do  not  know,"  answered  Max,  "  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  my  brother  is  already  a  knight."  The  N.I.B.  in  its  own 
estimation  has  been  already  for  some  years  past  the  one  and  only 
national  body. 

It  has  been  peculiarly  ungracious  in  appropriating  by  sugges- 
tion every  possible  and  impossible  occasion  as  an  opportunity  for 
imposing  this  idea  on  the  public.  All  this  might  be  amusing  were 
a  real  tragedy  not  involved  in  it — a  tragedy  of  usurpation  instead 
of  co-operation  in   the  interests  of  the  blind. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Joint  Committee  when  it 
got  to  grips  with  its  problem  found  that  the  N.I.B.  was  in  need 
of  reformation.  As  a  College  we  have  little  to  do  with  this,  but  it 
seems  neither  just  nor  reasonable  that  because  the  N.I.B.'s  con- 
stitution and  administration  may  need  overhauling  the  other 
national  bodies  should  be  offered  up  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
The  time  may  have  come  for  remodelling  the  N.I.B.  and  for  im- 
posing on  the  country  a  unification  of  collections  scheme,  but 
these  matters  are  surely  distinct  from  the  problem  of  formulating 
a   basis  for  the  co-ordination   of   national   services. 

The  Joint  Committee  talk  much  of  overlapping  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  when  told  that  overlapping,  except  that  created  by  the 
N.I.B.  itself,  does  not  exist.  In  fact,  they  have  oppressed  them- 
selves by  conjuring  up  imaginary  difficulties  and  have  spent  four 
years  of  almost  continuous  discussion,  and  incidentally  wasted 
untold  hours  of  other  people's  time,  in  propounding  solutions  to 
a  problem  that  does  not  exist. 

They  discovered  that  there  are  436  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  and  seemed  to  consider  the  number  excessive.  Their 
scheme  reduces  the  436  to  433.  Was  it  worth  while?  We  have 
had  four  years  of  misgivings  and  unrest,  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  and  of  hesitations  as  to  the  work  already  in  hand. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  intolerable  and  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  end  must  now  be  near.  The  College,  with  the  Union,  the 
Library,  and  the  Association  of  Workshops,  have  lodged  their 
memorial  with  the  Minister  and  have  added  to  this  a  supplemen- 
tary memorandum  dealing  with  the  Joint  Committee's  revised 
scheme.  These  four  bodies  not  only  protest  against  the  Joint 
Committee's  proposals,  but  have  themselves  explained  to  the 
Minister  their  substantive  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  the 
shape  of  their  National  General  Council.  They  agree  with  the 
Joint  Committee  in  thinking  that  some  co-ordination  is  desirable 
and  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  one  body  which  would  act 
as  a  central  advisory  committee  and  could  on  occasion  speak  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  If  the  bogey  of  too  many  bodies  still  terri- 
fies the  Joint  Committee,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Union  might 
consider  with  equanimity  the  immediate  absorption  of  itself  in  the 
National  General  Council,  without  waiting  for  the  two  years  of 
probation  mentioned  in  the  original  outline.  The  College,  the 
Library  and  the  Workshops  Association  would  almost  certainly 
agree. 

The  Joint  Committee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  introduction  of 
their  revised  scheme  try  to  hide  the  weakness  of  their  arguments 
by  a  sentimental  appeal  to  the  need  of  thinking  only  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  We  agree  with  them  cordially  in  holding  that  the 
blind  are  the  people  to  be  considered.     WTe  have  been  working  for 
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them  steadily  and  without  ostentation,  whole-heartedly,  but  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  for  many  years  before  the  Joint  Committee  was 
thought  of.  It  is  indeed  because  of  the  experience  thus  obtained 
that  we  offer  a  strenuous  opposition  to  their  ill-considered  scheme. 

The  Minister  has  now  before  him  the  two  opposing  points  of 
view.  It  is  for  him  to  restore  peace  by  giving  his  blessing  to  that 
scheme  which  has  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  blind 
world.  So  only  can  there  be  an  early  return  to  whole-hearted  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  work  for  which  these  national  bodies 
exist. 


MEETING   OF  THE  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  on  Saturday 
morning,  20th  June,  at  1 1  o'clock.  There  was  an  attendance 
of  21. 

After  matters  arising  out  of  the  minutes  had  been  considered 
the  secretaries  of  the  School  Teachers'  Examination  Board  and 
the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  Board  presented  their  reports, 
which  dealt  principally  with  recent  examinations.  Their  reports 
are  given   later  in   this   issue. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  Board 
should  investigate  the  present  position  of  Home  Teachers,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  numbers  each  teacher  was  expected  to 
visit,  the  duties  placed  upon  them,  emoluments  and  provision  of 
pastime  and  social  centres.  For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
the  names  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Starling  were  added  to  the 
Board. 

A  resolution  passed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Northern  and 
Scottish  branches,  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
The  College  should  be  held  in  alternate  years  in  London  and  in  a 
town  in  the  area  of  one  of  the  branches  was  reported.  It  was 
decided  to  ask  the  remaining  branches  for  their  views  on  this 
proposal. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  dealing  with  Burnham  scale 
questions,  especially  as  they  affect  music  and  craft  teachers, 
regretted  that  progress  had  not  been  made,  owing  to  lack  of 
definite  information,  particularly  in  the  case  of  music  teachers. 
They  would  be  glad  if  music  teachers  would  submit  information 
to  them  as  to  their  status  on    school  stall's. 

The  annual  report  was  considered  and  approved  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  annual  meeting. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  24th 
October. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  was  held  at  Swiss  Cottage, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  20th  June,  at  3  p.m. 

About  40  members  attended,  many  having  travelled  from  a 
distance  to  be  present.  Unfortunately,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  many  of  whom  had  been 
engaged  on  College  business  on  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  as 
well  as  Saturday  morning,  were  unable  to  stay  for  the  later 
meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall,  in  retiring  from  the  chair,  thanked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  for  the  confidence  and  support  accorded  to  him 
and  spoke  of  the  honour  which  such  a  position  carried  with  it.  He 
then  introduced  his  successor,  Mr.  Geo.  Symes.  Mr.  Symes  said 
that  his  first  duty  as  chairman  was  to  express  to  Mr.  Siddall  the 
appreciation  which  all  felt  for  the  signal  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  College.  Mr.  Symes,  whose  address  will  be 
published  in  September,  said  that  he  regarded  his  election  to  the 
chair  as  a  compliment  to  his  fellow  craft  teachers,  and  a  proof 
that  the  College  considers  all  branches  of  its  membership, 
school,  home  and  craft  teachers,  as  being  equally  honourable  and 
of  equal  importance. 

Mr.  Symes  then  read  the  annual  report,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  pre- 
sented the  financial  statement  for  the  year,  a  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  which  was  the  increase  of  £50  in  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions of  members. 

The  report  and  financial  statements  were  adopted  on  the  motion 
of  the   chairman,   seconded  by  the  ex-chairman. 

Dr.  Ritchie  explained  that  on  the  instruction  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  the  views  of  the  branches  had  been  obtained  as  to 
whether  the  College  should  become  ail  incorporated  body.  The 
branches  had  unanimously  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Steps  to- 
wards incorporation  were  now   being  taken. 

The  honorary  officers  were  thanked  for  their  services  dining 
the  year  and  were  unanimously  reappointed. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  Harper,  Feather  &  Paterson,  were  also 
re-elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  Swiss  Cottage  for  their 
continued  hospitality   was  very   warmly  carried. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  business  members  were  most  kindly 

provided  with  tea  by  the  council  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  and,  later,  a  number  went  on  to  the  College  lor  Blind 
Girls  at  Chorley  Wood,  where  they  were  shown  round  the  school  by 
Miss  Monk. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

School  Teachers'  Examination,  1936. 

Examiners'   Report. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Examination  for  the  Certificate  of  The 
College  was  held  on  May  26th  and  27th,  1936,  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 

The  examiners  are  indebted  to  the  council  and  staff  of  the 
School  for  the  facilities  placed  at  their  disposal  and  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  shown  to  them  by  the  matron. 

Eleven  candidates  entered — 7  women  and  4  men.  4  were 
re-entrants  from  last  year.  2  had  to  sit  for  the  entire  examination 
again,  and  2  for  one  and  two  subjects  respectively.  There  were  no 
blind  candidates.     8  have  gained  the  certificate. 

Practical  Braille. — Honours  3,  passes  4,  failures  2.  The  braille 
writing  was  of  a  high  standard  and  much  of  it  excellent.  The 
passage  was  finished  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 

Candidates  could  have  done  with  more  practice  in  reading 
aloud,  then  the  phrasing  would  have  been  better.  The  honours 
candidates  were  proficient  in  both  sections. 

Theoretical  Braille. — Honours  2,  passes  5,  failures  3.  The 
work  was  generally  satisfactory.  In  some  papers  the  theory  was 
hazily  expressed. 

Arithmetic. — Passes  9.  Although  this  is  now  a  simple  test 
some  of  the  candidates  lost  marks  on  the  question  dealing  with 
algebraic  signs. 

Practice  of  Teaching. — Honours  4,  passes  6.  A  distinct 
improvement.  Candidates  realized  that  apparatus  was  necessary 
and  that  all  the  class  should  be  actively  interested  and 
occupied.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  wealth  of  apparatus  seemed 
a  burden  and  the  essential  points  of  the  lesson  were  obscured. 

Theory  of  Education. — Honours  2,  passes  8.  The  questions 
in  Section  A  were  satisfactorily  answered  on  the  whole.  The 
majority  of  the  candidates  showed  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  educational  principles.  Some  of  the 
answers  were  incomplete. 

The  questions  dealing  with  the  history  ol  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  Section  B  were  not  well  done. 

Hygiene  and  Physiology. — Honours  2,  passes  7. 

Section  A. — A  few  candidates  showed  a  very  useful  know- 
ledge of  physiology  and  gave  well-ordered  and  clearly-expressed 
answers.  In  some  cases  an  impression  was  given  that  the  candi- 
date fell  short  of  time  and  so  did  not  survey  the  field  before 
writing  and  dealt  with  a  limited  aspect  only  of  the  question  of 
cleanliness. 

Section  B. — The  knowledge  displayed  was  neither  profound  nor 
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exact  and  seemed  to  show  that  preparation  had  been  somewhat 
hurried. 

Section  C. — The  questions  dealing  with  the  special  physiology 
and  disability  of  the  eyes  were  on  the  whole  fairly  well  done. 
The  absence  of  first-class  diagrams,  with  one  exception,  was  a 
marked  defect. 

The  causes  of  blindness  were  categorically  given,  but  it  was 
evident  that  these  were  mere  lists,  with  little  appreciation  of 
their  characteristics.  One  felt  that  most  of  the  candidates  would 
find  it  difficult  to  classify  the  children  in  a  blind  school  into  these 
categories.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  answers  showed  signs  of 
very  careful  study. 

Optional  Subjects. — Chair-seating. — Honours  i,  passes  i.  One 
candidate  submitted  an  excellent  scheme  and  displayed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work. 

Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. — Honours  2,  passes  2.  Practi- 
cal work  and  specimens  were  good.  The  schemes  revealed 
thought  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  handwork. 

In  the  written  papers  the  answers  were  not  good.  They  were 
indefinite ;  the  candidates  did  not  always  grasp  the  point  of  the 
question. 

Hand  Knitting. — Honours  2.  Very  good  practical  work  was 
exhibited  by  schemes,   specimens   and  test. 

The  candidates  realized  the  value  of  knitting  to  the  blind  as  a 
useful  and  recreational  occupation. 

Typewriting. — Passes  2.  Correct  fingering  was  used — an  im- 
provement on  former  years.  Candidates  had  a  knowledge  of  touch 
typing,  although  not  "  touch  "  typists  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.     The  work  was  fairly  accurate,  but  amateur. 

Physical  Training. — Passes  1,  failures  1. 

Successful  Candidates. 

David       Henry      Williams      (Pearson  Laura    B.    Hildred. 

Prize)  Madi    R.    Joseeline. 

Mabel   K.   Barfoot    {froxime   accessit,  Charles  John. 

Pearson   Pri/e).  James    H.    Knight-Adkin. 

Grace   K.    Haskell.  Joseph  Strachan. 

*           #  *           # 

Home  Teachers'  Examination,   1936. 

Examiners'    Report. 
The  Fourteenth   Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cate  was   held   simultaneously   at   the   School    for   the   Blind,   Swiss 
Cottage,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool, 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  19th,  20th  and  21st  May, 

1936; 

The  executive  is  asked  to  convey  warm  thanks  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  two  schools  for  the  use  of  their  premises  and  for  their 
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hospitality  to  the  examiners,  to  Dr.  Ritchie,  the  secretary  and 
the  staffs  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made,  and  to  the  follow- 
ing" co-opted  examiners  and  invigilators  :  Miss  Radford,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Mr.  Symes,  Mr.  Shipsides,  Mr.  Dyson,  Miss  Neale, 
Miss  Saunders,  Mr.    Osborne. 

The  questions  set  for  the  examination  had  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

62  candidates  entered  for  the  examination,  of  whom  61  pre- 
sented themselves,  this  being  an  increase  of  11  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

10  of  these  were  re-entrants. 

36  certificates  have  been  granted. 

Of  the  successful  candidates  3  were  blind,  4  partially  blind, 
and  29  sighted. 

The  results  of  each  subject  were  : — 

Braille. — Honours  19,  passes  23,  failures  15.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  transcription  took  the  place  of  dictation.  The 
marking  was  rather  a  problem,  as  there  was  a  great  divergence 
in  the  amount  accomplished.  Quite  a  number  of  the  candidates  did 
the  whole  test  excellently,  others  did  a  large  part  of  it,  but  some 
did  very  little,  whilst  a  few  still  further  complicated  the  position  by 
transcribing  the  "  instructions  to  candidates  "  before  or  instead 
of  tackling  the  passage  given.  The  Braille  of  many  candidates 
was  excellent,  the  Braille  of  most  satisfactory  in  quality  if  not 
always  in  amount,  Braille  of  several  was  bad. 

Moon. — Honours  17,  passes  35,  failures  4.  This  subject  was 
again   very    satisfactory. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). — Honours  13,  passes  32, 
failures  8.  Several  of  the  candidates  had  had  no  experience  in 
teaching  and  had  a  merely  rudimentary  notion  of  how  to  set  to 
work,  whilst  others  showed  evidence  of  having  had  experience 
and    training. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical). — Honours  5,  passes  33, 
failures  19.  This  subject,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  not  well 
done,  the  percentage  of  failures  being  higher  than  in  former 
years. 

The  subjects  of  chair-caning,  rush-seating  and  pulp  cane  work 
reached  a  fair  standard.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
taking  pulp  cane  work  was  noticeable.  The  written  papers  were 
much  better,  the  answers  being  more  concise. 

Chair-caning. — Honours    15,  passes   18,  failures  9. 

Rush-seating. — Honours  8,  passes  18,  failures  8. 

Pulp  Cane   Work. — Honours  8,  passes   18,    failures  6. 

Hand  Knitting. — Passes  6,  failures  17.  The  examiners  who 
set  the  test  and  examined  the  specimens  state  "  that  the  standard 
of  work  was  deplorable,  not  nearly  >so  goud  as  in  previous  years." 
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Circular  Machine  Knitting. — Only  one  candidate  took  this 
subject  and  failed. 

Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  i,  passes  6, 
failures  2. 

String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  1,  passes  3. 

Seagr ass-seating  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  3,  passes  5. 
All  these  subjects  were  well  done. 

Rug  Making. — Honours  24,  passes  16,  failures  3.  The  work 
was  exceptionally  g-ood. 

Braille   Music. — Honours    1,    failures    1. 

Esparto  Mats — Honours  1. 

Typewriting. — Honours  5,  passes  2,  failures  4.  The  paper  was 
more  difficult  than  usual,  but  those  who  failed  would  have  done 
so  on  any  test. 

Arthur  Pearson  Prize. — Candidate  No.  61,  Miss  Rumney 
(Xewcastle-on-Tyne),  who  sat  at  Liverpool  and  obtained  6  hon- 
ours, with  an  aggregate  of  697  marks,  is  recommended  for  the 
Arthur  Pearson  Prize.  Candidate  No.  43,  Miss  Hcdley  (Manches- 
ter), who  sat  at  Liverpool  and  obtained  7  honours,  is  proxime 
accessit,  with  an  aggregate  of  690  marks. 

MacGregor  Prize. — There  were  eight  competitors  for  the  Mac- 
Gregor Prize,  the  theme  being-  :  "  The  Home  Teaching  Service — 
its  Past,  Present  and  Future  " — not  exceeding-  4,000  words. 
Three  adjudicators  dealt  with  these  essays,  and  in  addition  the 
Hon.  Registrar  submitted  to  Mr.  MacGregor  those  mentioned  by 
the  adjudicators  as  in  any  way  praiseworthy;  two  of  the  adjudica- 
tors and  Mr.  MacGregor  recommend  that  the  prize  be  given  to 
the  contributor  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume 
"  Leodiensian." 

A  full  list  of  successful  candidates  in  this  examination  will 
appear  in  September. 


WESTERN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Bridgend,  on  Saturday,  16th  May.  There  was  a  fair 
attendance.  The  chief  speaker  was  Miss  Evans,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  Barry  Training  College,  who  gave  a  talk  entitled  Some 
Thoughts  on  Education,  and  also  an  account  of  the  work  done 
at  the   Barry  College. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Getliff  as  chairman  of  the 
branch,  thanked  Miss  Evans  for  her  stimulating  address.  After 
the    meeting,    visitors    win-    entertained    to   tea. 

Two  very  pleasing  musical  items  wire  rendered  by  the  excel- 
lent school  choir. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Education. 

(Re"  sum  e"  of  Miss  Evans'  Lecture.) 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Hewitt  for  his  invitation  to  speak 
to  you  to-day,  but  when  I  was  first  asked  I  thought  I  should  be 
unable  to  accept.  A  change  of  date,  however,  made  this  feasible, 
but  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  prepare  a  special  lecture.  In  my  talk  to-day  I 
shall  give  you  the  ideas  of  several  people  on  our  subject,  and 
some  of  my  own  ideas  or  observations. 

The  power  of  thought  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  all  edu- 
cation, for  whatever  we  think,  that  we  really  are.  Thought  and 
feeling  decide  all  our  actions.  Someone  said  "  Sow  a  thought  and 
you  reap  an  act,  sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit,  sow  a  habit 
and  you  reap  a  character,  sow  a  character  and  you  reap  a 
destiny." 

The  greatest  teachers  of  all  ages  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  thought.  Christ  himself  taught  men  and  women  to 
think.  St.  Paul  wrote  :  "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just  ...  if  there  be  any 
virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

Education  is  life.  It  is  more  than  learning.  It  has  been  said 
that  education  is  "  That  which  is  left  over  when  you've  forgotten 
all  you've  learnt."  Education  aims  to  enrich  the.  whole  person- 
ality. It  should  produce  balanced  personalities.  As  Robert 
Bridges  wrote,  "  Our  stability  is  but  balance.."  Education  should 
also  be  for  citizenship,  and  should  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  right 
relationship  with  the  world  around  us.  Education  should  be  for 
vocation,  and  I  believe  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  to  be  one  which 
carries  with  it  immense  privileges  and  responsibilities.  "  There 
is  no  way  to  get  the  world  on,  no  way  to  cure  ills  and  hostilities 
and  prejudices  except  by  promoting  straight  thinking  and  right 
living,  and  we  know  of  no  way  of  doing  this  except  through  the 
happy  means  of  real  education  and  real  religion.  We  have  to 
keep  trying  to  learn  to  think  aright,  speak  aright  and  act  aright. 
This  is  the  great  lesson.  It  is  for  this  that  schools  and  colleges 
are  built." 

There  must  be  no  gap  between  the  ideal  and  the  practice  in 
education.  We  must  have  courage  to  translate  our  visions  into 
facts,  and  to  rear  practical  idealists.  Our  own  motto  at  Barry 
College  is  "  Cofia  Ddygn  Byw  " — "  Remember  to  learn  to  live." 
Education  must  teach  the  child  and  the  student  how  to  do  this. 
We  must  try  to  give  education  for  vocation,  education  for  leisure, 
character  and  culture,  and  education  for  citizenship.  One  of  His 
Majesty's  inspectors  gave  the  tests  for  an  educated  man  in  these 
questions  :  Can  you  entertain  a  new  idea?  Can  you  entertain 
a  new  person?     Can  you  entertain  yourself?     If  we  aim  at  culti- 
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vating  in  our  pupils  and  students  the  ability  to  give  affirmative 
answers  to  these  questions  in  their  lives  then  we  are  reaching 
towards  the  highest  goal  of  education. 

Miss  Evans,  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  activities  pursued 
at  the  Barry  Training-  College,  illustrated  how  she  and  her  staff 
are  endeavouring  to  put  into  practice  the  ideas  and  ideals  which 
formed  the  basis  of  her  talk  on  education. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— VI. 

BIOLOGICAL    AND    HUMAN    GEOGRAPHY, 

MATHEMATICAL    GEOGRAPHY    AND 

CARTOGRAPHY. 

By   Leonard    Hardcastle. 

I — Biological  Geography. 

"  Biology  (Gr.  bios,  life;  logos,  discourse)  is  the  science  of 
life  and  the  living."  This  is  the  definition  given  in  Harmsworth's 
Universal  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  explains 
how  the  science  is  divided  into  two  parts — (i)  botany,  i.e.,  plant 
life;  and  (2)  natural  history,  i.e.,  animal  life.  We  need  go  no 
further  at  present.  All  we  require  is  a  definition  of  biological 
geography.  It  is  evidently  "  the  science  of  life  and  the  living 
in  relation  to  man."  In  other  words,  it  considers  plants  and 
animals  and  how  they  can  be  used  to  serve  the  needs  of  mankind. 
The  supremacy  of  man  over  the  rest  of  the  living  world  and  how 
he  has  achieved  it  form  the  science  known  to  some  as  Human 
Geography. 

To  illustrate  :  the  science  of  botany  studies  plants  in  full  de- 
tail— the  structure  of  different  plants,  their  species,  how  they 
grow  and  reproduce,  and  under  what  conditions  they  live.  All 
this  information  is  scientifically  and  systematically  tabulated,  and 
the  expert  horticulturist  knows  exactly  what  conditions  are  re- 
quired to  grow  any  plant  successfully.  He  knows  the  kind  of 
soil  required  and  the  climatic  conditions  which  he  must  have, 
and  if  he  cannot  have  them  naturally  he  must  produce  them 
artificially,  i.e.,  the  hot  and  cold  greenhouse.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  has  found  what  plants  are  most  useful  to  him  for 
food,  medicine,  shelter  and  even  clothing.  If  we  combine  these 
two  view  points  we  can  form  some  idea  of  biological  geography. 
In  fact  to  me  all  branches  of  geography  appear  to  be  the  concern 
of  a  combination  of  scientists  and  enterprising  business  men.  Con- 
sider the  clearing  of  vast  tracts  of  tropical  forests  to  make  rubber, 
coffee,  or  cocoa  plantations.      If  it  had  not  been  for  the  collabora- 
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tion  of  men  of  science  and  men  of  business  these  things  would 
never  have  been  possible. 

Biological  geography  must  not  be  confused  with  climatic 
geography.  This  is  a  mistake  which  can  easily  be  made  in  school 
geography.  Let  us  distinguish  :  we  are  teaching  the  five  zones 
and  the  types  of  climate  found  in  each,  we  describe  the  type  of 
plant  life  each  produces — this  is  definitely  climatic  geography ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  amplify  this  information  by  giving  lessons 
on  the  rubber  tree,  cocoa  or  coffee  plantations,  even  if  I  mention 
the  climatic  conditions,  I  am  teaching  biological  geography. 
11  What  difference  does  it  make  to  our  teaching?  "  you  may 
ask.  None  whatever,  but  it  is  as  well  that  the  teacher  should 
know  the  distinction,  so  that  he  can  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
question  which  may  be  put  to  him. 

So  we  teach  biological  geography  in  our  schools  !  Many  are 
the  books  written  on  both  plants  and  animals  which  are  of  ser- 
vice to  man.  Robert  Finch's  Geography  through  the  Shop 
Windows,  and  Geography  Lessons,'  Stage  II  (Evans  Bros.),  the 
various  industrial  readers  describing  visits  to  woollen  mills, 
cotton  mills  and  the  like,  are  all  admirable  for  these  lessons. 
Then  again,  there  is  Herbertson's  Man  and  His  Work  and  Page's 
Man  on  the  Earth,  which  are  rather  more  advanced  and  more 
scientific  than  the  former.  These  are  classed  as  "  Human 
Geographies."  These  books  take  man  as  the  central  theme,  and 
show  how  he  lives  under  different  conditions,  commencing  with 
the  pygmies  of  the  tropics  and  proceeding  to  the  various  types 
in  the  five  zones.  They  show  how  man  has  advanced  most  in.  the 
North    Temperate    Zone,    and   then    industrial    geography    enters. 

Many  textbooks  are  written  from  the  human  standpoint.  We 
have  geographies  of  the  British  Isles  dealing  with  man's  food — 
bread,  vegetables,  meat,  etc.;  his  clothing — wool,  cotton;  his 
industries — coal,  iron,  engineering,  etc.  These  books  may  be 
excellent  in  themselves,  but,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  these  articles, 
they  do  not  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  when  studying  a 
country  for  the  first  time.  They  are  excellent  for  the  teacher  to 
read  to  his  scholars  for  revision  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  there  is  great  scope 
for  biological  geography  in  our  schools  so  long  as  we  keep 
to  general  broad  principles  and  treat  it  as  a  part  of  "  World 
Geography." 

II — Mathematical   Geography   and    Cartography. 

As  "  sciences  "  these  branches  of  geography  arc  admittedly 
outside  the  realm  of  the  blind. 

Mathematical  geography,  i.e.,  the  various  intricate  calcula- 
tions involving  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra  and  the  rest,  in 
order  to  ascertain  correct  latitude  and  longitude,  are  beyond  the 
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scope  of  general  school  education.  True,  we  do  a  little,  but  we 
accept  some  fundamentals  as  facts  and  make  calculations  for  the 
equinoxes  and  the  solstices,  but  that  is  all. 

We  accept  the  following  data  : — 
(i)  The   earth   is    a   sphere,   8,000   miles   in   diameter   and    25,000 
miles   in  circumference. 

(2)  There    are   360  degrees   of  longitude   numbering   from   o°   to 

180°  on  either  >side  of  the  prime  meridian. 

(3)  By    dividing    360   into    25,000    we    find    that   each    degree   of 

longitude  is  69.4  miles  apart  at  the  equator.     For  general 
purposes  we  can  use  70  miles  as  a  basis. 

(4)  Parallels  of  latitude  are  70  miles  apart. 

(5)  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  230  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

(6)  The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  every  24  hours. 

(7)  The  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  i.e.,  its  orbit,  in  365^  days. 
From  these  fundamentals  the  size  of  the  zones  can  be  cal- 
culated. Longitude  and  latitude  can  be  explained  and  some  idea 
of  the  exact  position  indicated  by  their  intersection.  Finding  ship 
positions,  calculations  of  variations  in  time  can  be  taught  and 
made  interesting.  The  distance  between  one  degree  of  longitude 
on  a  given  latitude  is  calculated  from  the  formula  69.4  cos.  Z., 
that  is,  69.4  times  the  cosine  of  the  degree  of  latitude 
upon  which  you  wish  to  obtain  the  longitudinal  spacings. 
How  this  is  obtained   I  don't  know;  it  was  merely  given  to  me. 

Cartography. — Map  Drawing. 

Some  idea  of  the  drawing  of  the  coastline  can  be  given  by 
suggesting  a  line  of  children  standing  with  their  toes  just  touch- 
ing the  water's  a\ge  and  then  drawing  the  shape  of  this  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Thus,  "  coastline  "  represents  the  line  where 
land  and  sea  meet  each  other.  The  drawing  of  this  coastline 
results  in  a  map.  A  very  crude  one  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  map.  It  is  but  a  step  further  to  show  how  the  coastline  is 
represented  on  the  various  types  of  maps  we  use  in  our  schools, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  other  features,  such  as  mountain  masses, 
rivers,  etc.  Scale  can,  of  course,  be  taught.  Some  explanation 
of  the  curve  of  the  earth  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  maps 
on  a  flat  surface,  instead  of  a  rounded  one,  can  be  given.  Any- 
thing we  attempt,  however,  will  be  very  elemental}'. 

We  have  now  covered  the  "  Principles  of  Modern 
Geography."  From  them  it  will  be  seen  how  various  textbooks 
are  planned.  We  have  economic,  industrial,  commercial,  human 
and  regional  geographies,  and  numerous  others,  written  either 
for  some  special  branch  of  geography,  or  because  the  writer 
prefers  that  particular  aspect  of  the  subject.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  expression  to  some  of  these  views.  It  is  for  the  teacher 
to  decide  which  are  best  fitted  to  his  purposes. 
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SCOTTISH   NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

The  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
— The  annual  conference  was  held  at  Dumfries  from  June  nth 
to  13th,  and  was  well  attended  by  delegates.  As  this  body  is  not 
so  well  known  south  of  the  Border  as  it  is  in  Scotland  it  may  inter- 
est readers  to  know  that  the  Federation  represents  all  agencies  in 
Scotland  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  business  of 
the  conference  was  mainly  divided  between  two  subjects.  Suggest- 
ed amendments  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act  were  discussed  and  the 
Executive  was  empowered  to  get  in  touch  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  England  to  promote  joint  action.  The  second  sub- 
ject was  the  future  of  voluntary  organizations  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  authorities,  especially  in  connection  with  domiciliary 
allowances. 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  and.  the  Scottish  Branch. 
— This  joint  meeting  was  held  in  Carlisle  on  June  13th  and  was 
excellently  attended.  This  meeting  will  doubtless  be  reported  else- 
where by  the  branch  secretaries,  and  I  only  note  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Talking  Books. — The  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trustees  recently 
voted  £25  to  the  Fife  Blind  Society  to  provide  talking  books  for 
some  blind  persons  in  Dunfermline.  The  Carnegie  Trustees  are 
noted  for  their  sagacity,  and  their  action  proves  conclusively  that 
the  talking  books  have  come  to  stay. 

Music  Successes. — James  Wightman  and  John  Little,  two 
students  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  have  recently 
gained  the  A.T.C.L.  diploma. 

A  Successful  Picnic. — The  Edinburgh  Blind  Social  Club  held 
its  annual  picnic  at  Burntisland,  Fife,  on  June  13th.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  260  picnickers  enjoyed  the  voyages  across  the 
Forth  and  the  outing  as   a  whole. 

Gtt4.de  and  Scout  News. — The  guides  and  scouts  attached  to 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  have  recently  returned  from 
a  week's  (amp.  The  guides  camped  in  East  Lothian  at  Humbie 
and,  in  spite  of  indifferent  weather,  had  a  finst-rate  camp.  The 
scouts  camped  four  miles  south  of  Peebles,  and  though  they  too 
struck  the  tail  end  of  a  Scotch  winter  had  the  best  camp  in  the 
history  of  the  troop.     They  trekked  the  25  miles  home  in  one  day. 

A  patrol  from  the  troop  joined  in  the  final  competition  for  the 
Newington  District  Flag.  They  were  runners-up  and  were  only 
beaten  by  1 1  points  out  of  a  total  of  325.  At  this  competition  the 
patrol  competes  on  absolutely  level  terms  with  seeing  patrols. 

A  Visit  to  the  Edinburgh  Headquarters  Fire  Station. — On  June 
15th  the  aforesaid  scouts,   reinforced  by  the  cubs,  visited  the  fire 
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station  and  spent  a  thrilling  ninety  minutes.  They  were  allowed 
to  handle  all  but  dangerous  articles,  watched  firemen  sliding  down 
the  poles,  saw  a  representation  of  what  takes  place  when  an  actual 
fire  alarm  is  given,  and  climbed  in  and  on  and  over  an  actual  fire 
engine  which  had  been  in  action  only  a  day  or  two  before.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  will  take  the  brigade  to  get  the  finger-marks  off 
their  helmets,  but  the  scouts  and  cubs  think   it  was  worth  it. 


REVIEWS. 

F.E.H. 

National    Institute  for  the  Blind — Bulletin  No.    it  — 
44  Games  for  the  Blind." 

We  can  recommend  this  handbook  to  all  our  members.  We 
know  that  most  teachers  have  the  games  in  various  books  marked 
14  Suitable  for.  Blind,"  "  Not  Suitable  for  Blind,"  "  Suitable  for 
Partially  Sighted,"  and  so  on.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  most 
games  suitable  for  the  blind  and  will  at  least  save  many  young 
teachers  considerable  trouble.  Also,  it  will  supply  them  with  many 
new  ideas.  Most  teachers  have  their  adaptations  of  sighted 
games,  and  in  this  book  there  are  splendid  examples. 

No  one  will  agree  that  all  the  games  given  are  suitable,  e.g., 
boys  riding  on  one  another's  backs.  Then  there  is  too  much 
adaptation  of  relay  races  and  passing  games.  However,  one  would 
hesitate  to  give  adverse  criticism  to  a  book  which  contains  so 
much  good  and  which  should  perform  a  very  useful  service.  The 
price  is  6d.,  and  we  commend   the  book  to  our  readers. 

National  Council  for  the   Blind  of   Ireland — 
5th  Annual  Report. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Council  has  formed  a  sub-committee  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  prevention  of  blindness.  It  has  already 
done  much  useful  work  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  Local 
Government  Department.  We  are  interested  to  see  that  the  Irish 
have  their  own  paper.  The  first  issue  of  The  IrisJi  Braille  Bulletin 
was  published   in  October. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  six  blind  bands  competed  in  the 
bamboo  pipe  competition  last  June  and  that  the  girls'  band  from 
St.  Mary's  Blind  Asylum  won  the  junior  cup.  The  competitors  had 
made  their  own  instruments. 

The  report  reminds  us  that  few  people  realize  that  there  are  over 
900  blind  persons  in  receipt  of  Corporation  allowances  in  Dublin 
City. 

In  the   country,   home  visitors  are  sorely  needed,  there  being 
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at  least  4,oco  blind  living  in  their  own  homes,  many  of  them  in 
very  isolated  districts. 

The  paragraph  on  wireless  informs  us  "A  donation  of  ^4 
enables  us  to  supply  an  up-to-date  valve  set  with  built-in  loud 
speaker,  either  battery  or  all  mains  model.  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  these  sets  are  more  suitable  to  conditions  in  this  country 
than  the  type  of  set  with  braille  dials  supplied  by  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund." 

British  Association  of  Blind  Esperantists. — Report  for  the 
First  Year,   1935. 

This  Society  has  just  issued  its  first  annual  report,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  B.A.B.E.  is  a  thriving  infant 
destined  to  do  great  things  in  maturity.  The  following  extracts 
give,  with  commendable  brevity,  information  to  blind  Esperantists 
and  to  all  those  who  wish  to  join  this  cosmopolitan  brotherhood. 

The  general  hon.  secretary,  Miss  Blanche  Richards,  51 
Hibbert  Street,  York  Road,  Battersea,  London,  S.W.  11,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  all  who  could  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  would  like  help  in  Esperanto  matters. 

Mr.  S.  Hawthorne,  12  Buccleuch  Street,  Glasgow,  C.3,  is  the 
hon.  secretary  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling  and  any  other  dona- 
tions will  be  gladly  received  by  Mr.  T.  Forster,  Cowshill,  Bishop 
Auckland,   Co.    Durham. 

Our  New  Hon.  Secretary. — Our  lasting  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
An  well,  whose  enthusiastic  encouragement  and  labour  as  secretary 
for  the  first  year  did  so  much  to  bring  the  B.A.B.E.  into  being. 
Stress  of  other  work  having  now  caused  him  to  resign,  the  com- 
mittee has  gratefully  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  Miss  Blanche 
Richards  to  become  our  new  hon.  secretary. 

Teaching  Braille  and  Esperanto. — During  the  year  Miss 
Richards  has  taught  Braille  to  some  seeing  friends,  two  of  whom 
have  already  begun  to  copy  print  for  us. 

Miss  Holden  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  are  successfully  teaching 
Esperanto  by  correspondence.  The  Secretaries  will  gladly  try  to 
arrange  such  lessons  for  beginners  who  obtain  the  necessary 
books  which  can  be  borrowed  from  the  National  Library.  The 
Esperanto  Home  Student,  by  Robbie,  can  now  be  bought  from 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  1/11. 

Esperanto  Reading  in  Braille. — A  braille  list  of  the  Esperanto 
books  in  the  National  Library,  printed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thilander, 
and  generously  given  by  them  to  the  Library,  may  shortly  be  had 
from  Mr.  Merriek. 

Each  month  The  Tribune  has  a  very  interesting  "  Esperanto 
Niche,"  and  The  School  Magazine  continues  its  cheery  "  Esper- 
anto Supplement." 
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The  Secretary  would  much  like  to  start  a  circulating  magazine 

among-  our  readers,  and  would  welcome  offers  of  help.  She  already 
has  a  few  articles  and  stories  to  lend. 

Braille  Esperanto  books  printed  abroad  can  usually  be  ordered 
and  paid  for  through  Mr.  Merrick. 

Sociable  Esperantists . — Many  of  us  get  much  enjoyment  by 
joining  a  local  Esperanto  group,  or  by  making  friends  with  a 
near-by  seeing  Esperantist,  to  whom  an  introduction  may  often 
be  given  by  the  British  Esperanto  Association,  142  High  Holborn, 
London,  YV.C.i.  Braille  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Merrick,   Penso,   Shepperton. 

Those  who  are  in  London  on  the  second  Sunday  of  any  month, 
except  August,  would  enjoy  the  Esperanto  service  at  St.  Ethel- 
burga's  Church,  Bishopsgate,  at  hall-past  three.  It  is  followed  by 
a  tea  and  a  delightful  "  Rondo  "  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  near 
by,  to  which  visitors  from  a  distance  and  blind  Esperantists  are 
invited  as  guests. 

In  Newcastle,  Chesterfield  and  Glasgow,  our  members  have 
formed  groups  of  blind  Esperantists,  with  a  seeing  friend  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  Esperanto  world. 

Directory  of  Blind  Esperaniists  is  being  brought  up-to-date. 
It  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  delight  in  correspondence,  as  it 
contains  addresses  in  over  thirty  countries.  Where  possible, 
occupations  are  noted,  so  that  those  of  similar  interests  can 
exchange  letters  and  useful  information. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chorley  Wood  College, 

Chorley  Wood, 

Hert^. 
Dear  Editor, 

A  few  experiments  we  have  tried  out  recently  at  Chorley  Wood 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  teachers  and  also  news  of  two  excep- 
tionally successful  expeditions — hence  this  patchwork  letter. 

To  try  to  satisfy  our  need  for  a  map  of  the  world,  which  would 
make  clear  the  relative  positions  of  continents  and  countries,  and 
on  which  the  approximate  position  of  any  place  could  be  found,  we 
have  adapted  a  school  wall  map  from  Philips,  of  Elect  Street,  and 
have  transcribed  into  Braille  copies  of  a  map  index.  The  map  of 
the  world  was  secured  unmounted  and  ungla/.ed  and  sent  back  to 
the  makers  for  backing  with  linen  and  the  addition  of  rollers,  for 
portability,  after  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  had  been 
raised  by  means  of  a  spur  wheel. 

Solaqua  Relief  Paste,  applied  by  means  of  cones,  similar  to 
those  employed  when   icing  cakes,   was   used  for   the  outlines  of 
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the  countries  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  weak  glue  and  sand 
mixture,  in  order  to  differentiate  its  surface  from  that  of  the  land. 
Continents,  oceans,  countries,  sea,  major  islands  and  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  were  then  labelled  in  Braille.  Both  the  cones 
and  the  Solaqua  Relief  Paste,  in  different  colours,  at  1  /6  a  tube, 
can  be  obtained  from  "  Solaqua,"  230  Baker  Street.  It  is  a  semi- 
fluid paste,  which  dries  and  hardens  in  a  night.  This  map  and 
others  similarly  treated  are  used  in  conjunction  with  an  index 
(giving  the  country,  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  place),  similar 
to  that  found  at  the  end  of  any  good  atlas.  By  dividing  ourselves 
into  groups  of  six  and  working  from  dictation,  each  group  making 
itself  responsible  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  index,  we  were  able 
to  compile,  as  a  result  of  several  weeks  of  half-an-hour  a  day,  six 
braille  copies,  each  bound  to  form  a  single  large  volume.  A  little 
drill  in  plotting  places,  after  reference  to  their  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, makes  all  seem  accessible,  whether  interest  in  them  has 
been  aroused  through  geography  lessons,  wireless  or  travel  talks. 

For  the  school  sports  this  year,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
freedom  of  movement,  and  consequently  speed,  the  flat  races  in 
the  sports  were  replaced  by  individual  timing.  Each  competitor 
ran  the  course,  a  lawn  roughly  100  yards  long  by  4c  yards  wide, 
alone,  and  was  timed  from  start  to  finish  by  a  stop  watch.  To 
help  the  runner  to  keep  a  straight  course  a  steady  tapping,  wood 
on  wood,  was  kept  up  at  the  centre  of  the  further  end  of  the  lawn. 
Although  the  thrill  of  racing  against  each  other  was  somewhat 
lessened  by  this  method,  the  running  was  of  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard and  the  children  were  agreed  that  they  appreciated  being  able  to 
go  all  out,  without  the  possibility  of  cutting  across  another's  track. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  heats  when  good 
runners  are  often  prevented  from  reaching  the  final,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  for  the  weaker  runners,  as  they  can  aim  at 
beating  their  own  record,  even  if  unable  to  take  first  or  second 
place. 

Standing  long  jump  (taking  off  with  both  feet  together  from 
a  standing  start,  with  preparatory  arm-swinging  and  knee-bending 
on  the  spot)  proved  a  successful  event,  the  technique  and  length 
of  the  jump  improving  with  practice  and  coaching.  As  another 
jumping  event  a  running  pole  jump  was  tried,  the  pole  (an  ordinary 
6  ft.  ash  stick  or  scout  pole)  being  used  at  the  take-off,  after  a 
short  run,  to  increase  the  height  and  length  of  an  ordinary  leap. 
The  competitors  were  judged  on  points — height,  length,  ease  of 
jump,  landing — and  marked  accordingly.  Again,  more  freedom 
and  spring  were  possible  than  when  jumping  an  obstacle. 

The  first  of  the  two  memorable  expeditions  put  us  in  touch 
with  some  of  the  most  recent  innovations  of  our  modern  world — 
a  visit  to  the  model  village  of  Bekonscot,  at  Beaconsfield.     This 
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proved  to  be  much  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  than  we 
had  imagined,  since  the  village  not  only  included  a  lake  and  river, 
but  was  also  conveniently  near  a  port  and  aerodrome.  Here  we 
were  able  to  wander  in  comfort  round  the  highways  and  byways 
of  a  modern  garden  city  about  four  feet  high,  examining,  as  we 
passed,  houses,  inns,  shops,  farms,  offices  and  school  buildings, 
and  to  investigate  the  towers  and  buttresses  and  listen  to  the 
organ  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  taking  heed  of  telegraph  poles  and 
all  the  latest  traffic  signals  as  we  went.  On  our  way  we  watched 
the  busy  mill  at  work,  investigated  the  road  house,  complete  with 
garage,  petrol  pumps  and  swimming  bath,  examined  the  structure 
of  the  docks,  ocean  liners  and  aeroplanes  and  handled  the  pleasure 
steamers  and  little  boats  on  the  lake,  listening  meanwhile  to  the 
music  of  the  band  on  the  pier. 

In  our  wanderings  we  were  enabled  to  investigate  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  real  permanent  way  until  we  arrived  at  the 
station — a  miniature  Waterloo — under  the  glass  roof  of  which  even 
the  tallest  of  us  were  able  to  crawl  to  explore  the  trains  and  plat- 
forms. Everything"  is  very  securely  constructed  and  the  models 
sufficiently  large,  and  the  roadways  sufficiently  wide,  to  enable  us 
to  scrutinize  every  detail  thoroughly  without  risk  of  damage. 

The  second  expedition  gave  us  an  insight  into  the  social  life 
of  the  past,  from  prehistoric  to  Victorian  times  :  a  visit  to  the 
Abbey  Folk  Park  and  Museum,  New  Barnet.  In  the  prehistoric 
village,  constructed  in  the  grounds,  are  reproductions  of  types  of 
dwellings  inhabited  by  our  ancestors,  from  the  old  stone  age  until 
the  coming  of  the  Romans,  each  showing  a  definite  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  home  and  equipped  with  replicas  of  the  original 
furnishings.  We  entered  each  hut,  examining  the  structure  and 
equipment  and  noting  the  gradual  development  of  the  crafts  of 
tool  and  weapon  construction,  pottery  and  weaving,  and,  later,  in 
the  prehistoric  gallery,  we  were  able  to  handle  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  relics  of  ancient  civilizations. 

One  gallery  was  devoted  to  a  series  of  rooms  furnished  in  the 
styles  of  medieval,  Tudor,  Stuart  and  Victorian  times.  This  last 
complete  with  aspidistra,  family  album,  fashion  plates  and  orna- 
ments in  glass  cases  was  extremely  realistic.  One  unique  feature 
of  the  Museum  was  the  arcade  of  old-time  shops,  whose  stock  of 
weapons,  china,  dresses  and  knick-knacks  we  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. We  also  worked  the  bellows  in  the  blacksmith's  shop 
and  visited  the  witch's  cottage.  In  the  African  village  we  in- 
vestigated the  huts  of  existing  primitive  races  and  the  bric-a-brac 
of  a  native  bazaar. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Angels  and  Abbey  Church,  originally  a 
thirteenth  century  tithe  barn,  were  many  interesting  ecclesiastical 
relics  and  stained  glass  windows,  whose  lead  work  could  be 
examined  at  close  quarters.     Finally,  we  visited  the  carriage  shed 
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and  clambered  in  and  out  of  such  old-time  horse  vehicles  as  the 
wagonette,  victoria  and  brougham. 

Although  our  tour  occupied  three  hours  we  did  not  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  the  Museum  and  we  came  away  feeling;  that  we 
had  had  good  value  in  being  allowed  to  handle  so  many  objects, 
which  are  often  either  inaccessibly  hidden  behind  glass  cases,  or 
else  available  only  in  picture  form.  Both  the  model  village,  Bek- 
onscot,  Warwick  Road,  Beaconsfield,  and  the  Abbey  Folk  Park 
and  Museum,  Park  Road,  New  Barnet,  are  open  to  the  public; 
admission  for  children  is  normally  6d.  They  have  been  great  dis- 
coveries to  us,  so  we  hope  ways  and  means  of  travelling  to  them 
may  be  found  by  others  who  need  to  see  by  touch. 

11  Chorley  Wood  College." 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   WORKSHOPS 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  welfare  work  which  Portsmouth  is  doing  for  its  blind 
citizens  was  inspected  recently,  when  about  50  delegates  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  made  a  tour  of  the  workshops,  the  homes  for  the  aged  blind, 
and  other  places  of   interest. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Swann,  of  Leeds,  the  retiring  chairman,  said  that 
they  had  all  been  impressed  with  the  workshops  and  the  homes 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  "  The  homes,  I  think,  stand  out  unique," 
he  said.  "  It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  see  anything  like  them 
elsewhere.  The  workshops  seem  to  be  run  on  right,  sympathetic, 
and  proper  lines.  In  Portsmouth  you  are  shouldering  your 
responsibility  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
your  importance." 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  hon.  secretary,  of  London,  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress. 

Before  retiring  from  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  W.  P.  Swann  presented  the  annual  report, 
which  noted  that  there  were  48  cities  and  towns  included  in  the 
membership.  Thirty  of  them  had  made  returns.  These  revealed 
that  3,559  persons  were  employed  either  in  workshops  or  home 
work,  or  as  trainees.  The  total  sales  of  work  for  the  year  were 
,£301,917,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings,  less  augmentation, 
were  jQi  is.  gd.  for  men  and  15s.  id.  for  women.  The  chairman 
appealed  for  returns  from  more  of  the  members. 

During  the  year  the  principle  of  co-operative  buying  had  been 
extended,  and  the  report  mentioned  three  large  contracts  on  which 
there  was  an  average  saving  by  the  members  of  7^  per  cent  on 
the  total  value  of  goods  purchased — about  ^1,100  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Swann  thought  the  Association  should  devote  some  time 
to  the  method  of  payment  of  wages,  and  should  also  find  out 
exactly  who  were  the  right   people  to  enter  the  workshops. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  officers  and 
committee   were  elected    for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  was  appointed  chairman,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Swann  moving-  to  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  was 
re-eleeted  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  Among  those  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  was  Councillor  C.  F.  Langmaid,  of 
Portsmouth. 

An  address  was  given  to  the  delegates  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Under- 
wood, H.M.  Inspector,  Board  of  Education,  on  "  Technical 
Training." 


NEWS    IN   BRIEF. 

HOYLAKE. 

A  holiday  home  for  the  deaf  blind,  known  as  "  Fellowship 
House  "  (Trinity  Road,  Hoylake,  Cheshire),  is  established  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  what  its  name  implies,  fellowship  with 
each  other  and  with  seeing  friends  who  are  able  to  talk  to  them 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.  As  this  is  a  pioneer  movement 
(the  home  being  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  this 
country),  a  few  words  as  to  its  inception  will  perhaps  not  be  out 
of  place. 

About  a  year  ago  (1935)  a  lady  associate  of  the  Deaf  Blind 
Helpers'  League  rented  a  house  in  this  district,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  few  deaf-blind  guests,  and  invited  seeing  friends  to  act 
as  guides.  From  this  small  beginning  and  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ence  thus  gained  the  present  Home,  which  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
League  for  years,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  other  bodies,  been 
made  possible. 

MANCHESTER. 

All  through  Whit-Monday  teams  of  blind  athletes  from 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Derby,  Ash  ton,  Sunderland  and  Warrington 
competed  for  a  challenge  shield,  presented  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  The  shield  was  won  by  Leeds.  The  sports 
meeting,  which  is  the  fust  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  organized  in  this 
country  was  held  within  the  pleasant  green  enclosure  for  the  blind 
at  Heaton  Park. 

There  were  races,  long  jumps  and  high  jumps,  weight-putting 
for  men,  hammer-throwing  for  women,  and  tugs-of-war  in  the 
long  programme.  Side-shows  and  games,  and  skittle  and 
skipping  competitions  had  their  patrons. 

Next  year  an  international  sports  meeting  for  the  blind  is  to  be 
held  at  Derby. 
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LONDON. 

Three  blind  children,  all  of  them  under  ten  years  of  age, 
competed  with  sighted  children  of  the  same  age  at  the  second 
London  Mime  Festival  at  the  Portland  Hall,  London,  recently. 

They  were  Joan  Taylor,  Victor  Rowton  and  Geoffrey  Fanner, 
of  the  Royal  Normal  School  for  the  Blind,  and  their  mime,  "  The 
Queen  of  Hearts,"  was  bracketed  second   in   their  class. 

To  anyone  entering-  the  hall  without  knowledge  of  the  facte 
(writes  a  Morning  Post  representative)  it  would  have  seemed  un- 
believable that  the  children  were  blind.  They  walked  about  the 
stage  and  went  through  their  parts  with  complete  certainty  and 
with  a  lack  of  self-consciousness  that  was  a  tribute  to  their  teacher, 
Miss   Saint. 

It  was  only  later  when  one  watched  them  behind  the  scenes 
being  led  that  it  was  possible  to  realize  their  handicap. 

The  classes  included  entries  from  elementary  schools  all  over 
London,  but,  owing  to  epidemics,  many  of  them  were  unable  to 
compete. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Warm  tributes  to  the  excellent  work  carried  on  at  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham, 
were  paid  at  the  92nd  annual  meeting.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir 
Albert  Ball)  presided.  Major  S.  Hartshorn,  presenting  the  finan- 
cial statement,  said  that  there  had  been  a  loss  on  the  year  of 
£i%377  12s.  yd.  Drastic  changes  had  been  made  in  the  institu- 
tion and  these  were  beginning  to  tell  so  far  as  expenses  were 
concerned. 

The  report  was  a  call  for  renewed  energy.  There  should  be 
more  trading  with  the  blind  institution,  more  subscribers,  and 
increased  activity  on  the  flag  day. 

Mr.  F.  Guy  Wardle,  chairman  of  the  committee,  illustrating 
how  the  institution  could  show  progress  said  the  total  sales 
amounted  to  ^3 1,440,  which  constituted  a  record. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Sheriff,  presented  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  prizes  for  progress  in  physical  training  to  Doris  Mary 
Hassent  and  Joseph  T.   Smith,  both  from   Staffordshire. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    BLIND    WORKERS. 

Delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Eighth  Biennial  Conference  in  Manchester  on 
Saturday,  30th  May,  of  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Work- 
ers. The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  by 
Sir  Mathewson  Watson  as  chairman  of  Henshaw's  Institution 
for   the  Blind. 

The  conference,  after  discussion,  passed  a  resolution  approv- 
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ing  the  decision  of  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  blind  to 
introduce  the  40-hour  working  week  without  reduction  of  wages 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  piecework  could  no  longer  be 
defended  as  a  satisfactory  basis  of  remuneration  for  the  blind 
and  that  the  minimum  wage  principle  was  equally  unsatisfactory 
because  it  directly  contributed  to  a  low  standard  of  production. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  state  that  a  graded  system  of  wage 
payments  and  subsidies  could  be  made  to  yield  better  working 
conditions,  without  Unduly  increasing  the  liabilities  either  of  local 
authorities  or  of  voluntary  agencies.  It  also  expressed  the  view 
that  unless  proper  care  was  exercised  the  earning  capacity  of 
blind  workers  was  likely  to  be  seriously  jeopardised  by  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  subsidy  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  Ben  Purse,  hon.  general  secretary  of  the  Association,  in 
moving  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Management  Committee, 
said  that  the  members  of  the  Association  held  that  though  they 
were  blind  their  citizenship  must  be  maintained  and  that  they 
must  give  something  to  the  community  in  return  for  that  which 
they  received  from  it.  He  remembered  writing-  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  32  years  ago  of  the  conditions  of  blind  workers  in 
those  days,  when  their  average  wage  was  about  7s.  id.  a  week. 
All  that  had  been  changed.  The  subsidies  now  were  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  wages  that  were   then  paid. 

Experience  had  shown,  Mr.  Purse  said,  that  wherever  the 
minimum  wage  system  had  been  adopted  production  had  fallen 
considerably.  A  system  should  be  instituted  which  would  admit 
of  blind  people  doing  the  best  they  could.  A  blind  person  had 
no  right  to  say  "  Because  I  am  blind  the  State  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  discharge  by  maintaining  me  independent  of  any 
exertion  I  may  be  prepared  to  make." 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  voluntary  sterilization,  moved  by 
Miss  D.  Cleaver,  of  London,  on  behalf  of  the  Management 
Committee,   was  passed. 

Another  which  the  conference  agreed  to  expressed  approval 
of  the  efforts  being  made  by  some  institutions  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  blind  persons  in  useful  and  remunera- 
tive occupations  not  hitherto  generally  open  to  them.  This  reso- 
lution was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  Watson,  for  the  Manchester  branch 
of  the  Association,  and  followed  an  address  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Ridding,  unemployment  officer  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  on  new  avenues  of  employment  for  blind  people,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  it  was  not  necessary  that  blind  manual 
workers  should  be  confined  to  handwork.  There  were  machines 
they  could  work. 

Another  resolution  which  the  conference  passed,  and  which 
was  moved  by  Miss  E.  Gurncll,  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  branch, 
deplored  "  the  growing  tendency  "   of  local  authorities  to  "  ex- 
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elude  certificated  and  efficient  blind  and  partially-blind  persons 
from  the  home  teaching1  service,  while  continuing  to  appoint 
unqualified  and  inexperienced  seeing-  people." 

Among  the  questions  discussed  at  the  final  sitting  was  that  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  unemployable  blind. 

On  behalf  of  the  Derby  and  North  Birmingham  branches  a 
resolution  was  moved,  which  the  conference  passed,  expressing 
concern  at  the  anomalies  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920 
and  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  and  the  opinion  that  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  unemployable  blind  should  be  made 
a  national  charge. 

The  conference  passed  a  resolution,  moved  on  behalf  of  the 
Management  Committee,  expressing  regret  at  the  reluctance 
"  with  which  institutions,  societies,  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
admit  educated  blind  men  and  women  to  administrative  posts." 
This  policy,  the  resolution  added,  "  is  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  as  well  as  of  the  rate-aided  institutions, 
and  is  particularly  noticeable  in  respect  of  those  blind  persons 
who  have  been  trained  for  the  legal  profession." 

Another  resolution  passed  stated  that  the  conference  was 
greatly  concerned  to  note  "  the  reluctance  both  of  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  agencies  "  to  give  employment  to  blind  persons 
who  had  been  trained  in  such  occupations  as  telephony  and 
stenography.  This  was  moved  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  branches  by  Miss  Ellen  Gurnell,  of  Liverpool,  a  young 
delegate  who  has  graduated  at  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  where 
she  took  a  second  in  history. 

Mr.  R.  Watson  moved  a  resolution  for  the  Manchester  branch 
regarding  people  with  partial  sight  who  had  been  trained  in  and 
employed  by  institutions  for  the  blind  and  who,  on  account  of 
the  tightening  of  the  regulations  in  regard  to  blindness,  had  lost 
their  certificate  of  blindness  and  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the 
institutions.  It  was  stated  that  the  change  had  imposed  hard- 
ship on  these  people,  as  they  were  unfitted  for  occupations  other 
than   those  for   which  they  had  been   trained. 

Mr.  Purse  remarked  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  employ  such  people  in  the  institutions,  but  not  to  regard 
them  as   being  in  the  same  position  as   the  blind. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  suggestion  should  be  included  in  the 
resolution,  which  was  then  passed. 


MISSION    TO    THE    BLIND    OF    BURMA. 

Report  of  Government  [nspectress,  1935. — "  The  School 
continues  to  do  excellent  work,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
progress   of   the   primary   school.      On    the   whole    the   pupils   are 
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bright  and  profit  much  from  the  time,  care  and  money  spent  on 
them.  In  the  Technical  Department  there  is  increased  activity, 
and  improvement  in  the  kind  of  article  turned  out.  The  work, 
too,  is  of  a  finer  quality  and  texture  and  caters  for  a  wider  public. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  devoted  work  that  is 
being  done  for  these  women  and  girls.  My  only  regret  is  that  so 
few  of  the  hundreds  thus  afflicted  are  receiving  the  benefits  so 
willingly  and  devotedly  bestowed." 

S.  Michael's,  Kemendine. — Mr.  Turner  writes  :  "  The  Board 
of  Governors  have  decided  to  make  an  attempt  at  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  experimenting  at  first  in  a  small  way 
by  sending  one  or  two  trained  nurses  to  work  in  areas  where 
Church  missions  can  give  supervision.  The  scheme  is  slow  in 
starting — the  moment  we  try  disaster  begins  !  Our  first  prospec- 
tive candidate  decided  to  get  married  instead.  Now  we  are 
waiting  for  a  girl  trained  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Mandalay, 
to  do  some  special  training  in  eye  work."  (We  have  been  praying 
for  this  beginning   of  preventive  work  for  some  years.) 

11  Miss  Bald  and  I  went  to  hunt  up  a  few  new  girls.  We  found 
three,  but  their  folk  had  not  heard  of  the  blind  school  before  and 
were  unwilling  to  let  the  girls  go  at  once.  We  propose  to  revisit 
them  in  six  months.  Coming  back  we  had  a  difficult  time,  as  a 
dam  had  burst,  and  the  railway  was  cut  in  about  40  places, 
some  bridges  down  and  embankments  washed  away.  Our  tour 
was  a  fairly  muddy  scramble,  due  to  the  unusual  rain." 


CIGARETTE    COMPETITION. 

The  result  of  the  above  Competition  was  published  in  the 
Times   as   follows  : — 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  257  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.i,  beg  to 
announce  that  although  no  person  submitted  entirely  the  selected 
name  for  their  handmade  cigarettes,  the  following  who  made 
helpful  suggestions  have  been  awarded  a  prize  of  £1  each  : 
Miss  G.  Allen,  The  Grange  Middleton  Tyas,  Yorks;  Mr.  (i. 
Bliss,  1  Spencer  Hill,  S.W.19;  Miss  S.  Bishop,  23  Elm  Park 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.3;  Mr.  W.  Burden,  Rose  Cottage,  Brom- 
ley Green  Road,  Ruckinge,  Ashford,  Kent;  Mr.  L.  D.  Holland, 
31  Baalbec  Road,  Highbury,  N.5;  Mr.  F.  Ralph,  643  Yardley 
Wood  Road,  Billesley,  Birmingham ;  Miss  D.  Russell,  Lynher 
House,  Crafthole,  S.  Cornwall;  Mr.  S.  F.  Taffs,  7  Sunset  Avenue, 
Woodford  Green,  Essex;  Miss  M.  Thomson,  Newbyth  Gardens, 
Prestonkirk,  E.  Lothian;  Miss  A.  M.  Young,  Hill  House,  Mork, 
St.   Briavels,  Glos. 

The  suggestion  of   BM/B322,   London,  W.C.  1,   was  also  ac- 
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cepted,  but  this  competitor  returned  the  amount  of  the  prize  to 
the   funds  of  the  Association. 


GIFTS   TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training  in 
the  summer  term  and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from 
the  Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay 
for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  braille 
typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 


CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.   Philips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Father  of  His  People,  King  George  V,   1910-1936. 

St.   Matthew,  Authorized  Version. 

Dictionary      Appendix,     from      Chamber's     Twentieth      Century 

Dictionary. 
Camp   Fire    and  Wigwam       Edward   S.    Ellis 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Scouting  Round  the  World Lord  Baden  Powell  of  GilWell 

Winged  Trees Marjorie  Bowen 

Behind   the  Microphone     S.   Chesmore 

The  Terror  of   the  Desert R.    Harding 

Emil  and   the  Three  Twins E.   Kastner 

Sea  Scouts  All       P.  F.  Westerman 

The    House   Prefect D.    Coke 

From  Pole  to  Pole       Sven  Hedin 

Tales   for   the    Brownies Margaret    Lane 

Little  Listener     A.  Le  Feuvre 

Knights  at  Bay       P.  Lindsay 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Tales  for  the  Sixes  and  Sevens Ursula   M.  Williams 

Young  Adventurers      Kitty  Barne 

The  Secret  Aeroplane D.   E.   Marsh 

Small Kathleen  C.  Greene 

South  Sea  Adventure J.  S.  Phillips 

The  Touchstone M  Euphan  "  and  M  Klaxon  " 

Wm.   Neili.   &   Sons    Ltd.,    Printers,    93    Mornington    Street,    Manchester    13. 
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